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РКЕЕАСЕ 


The growing interest in psychodrama, in its origins and applications, 
are the main reason for this publication. The papers and statements contained 
in the three volumes fall into six categories: (a) Papers previously printed 
in English; (b) Papers written in English but now out of print; (c) Papers 
which appeared in German, here translated for the first time; (d) Un- 
published papers; (e) Psychodramatic protocols, and (f) Documents showing 
the development of psychodrama from 1910 to 1945. 

In the last ten years I have directed over fifteen hundred psycho- 
dramatic sessions. My original plan of publishing the contents of a few 
hundred sessions alone would have required an encyclopedic enterprise of 
about fifty one-thousand-page volumes. It is my matured opinion that only 
the literary, word-to-act reduplication of actual sessions can give the reader 
ап approximation to psychodramatic experience. Only the greatest variety 
Of sessions can give him a comprehension of the diversity of human nature 
and of human society. But this ambitious plan came into conflict with the 
necessity to communicate my discoveries and methods without further 
chronic postponement. The result was this compromise. 

The presentation given to psychodrama in these three volumes falls: 
far short of my own expectations, but I hope that readers, students and 
practitioners of psychodrama will find them useful, even in this unsatis- 
factory form. The growth of practice in psychodrama and group psycho- 
therapy has been so rapid since the start of World War II that a careful 
evaluation of the theoretical and practical issues can no longer be post- 
poned. Their use, even in their most diluted forms, is fraught with dangers 
in the hands of the uninformed and unskilled. 


MOTTO 


More important than science is its result, 
One answer provokes a hundred questions. 


More important than poetry is its result, 
one poem invokes a hundred heroic acts. 


More important than recognition is its result, 
the result is pain and guilt. 


More important than procreation is the child. 
More important than evolution of creation is the 
evolution of the creator. 


In the place of the imperative steps the imperator. 
In the place of the creative steps the creator. 
A meeting of two: eye to eye, face to face. 
And when you are near I will tear your eyes out 
and place them instead of mine, 
and you will tear my eyes out 
and will place them instead of yours, 
then I will look at you with your eyes 
and you will look at me with mine. 


Thus even the common thing serves the silence and 
our meeting remains the chainless goal: 

'The undetermined place, at an undetermined time, 
the undetermined word to the undetermined man. 


Translated from "Einladung zu einer Begegnung," by J. L. Moreno, p. 3, published 
in Vienna, 1914. For original German text, see Documents, Vol. II. 


God is spontaneity. Hence, the commandment is: 
“Ве spontaneous!" 


From "The Words of the Father," Introduction by J. L. Moreno, page XVIII 
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SECTION I 


THE CRADLE OF PSYCHODRAMA 


THE CRADLE OF PSYCHODRAMA 


The shortest way to get at the essence of an idea is to explore how 
it was first conceived and delivered. The almost unlimited therapeutic 
potentialities which psychodrama has may justify going back to its cradle. 
Psychodrama was born on Fool's Day, April 1, 1921, between 7:00 and 
10:00 p.m. 

The Locus nascendi for the first official psychodramatic session! was 
the *Komoedien Haus," a theatre for the drama in Vienna. I had no cast 
of actors and no play. I stood that night alone, fully unprepared, before 
ап audience of more than one thousand people. When the curtain went up 
the stage was bare except for a red plush armchair which had a gilded 
frame and a high back—like the throne of a king. On the seat of the chair 
Was a gilded crown. The audience was composed of, besides a majority of 
problem- and curiosity-seekers, representatives of European and foreign 
States, religious, political and cultural organizations. As I look back I am 
amazed at my own boldness. It was an attempt to treat and purge the 
audience from a disease, a pathological cultural syndrome which the partici- 
pants shared. Postwar Vienna was seething with revolt. It had no stable 
Bovernment, no emperor, no king, no leader. Like Germany, Russia, the 
United States, indeed, the entire populated earth, also Austria was restless, 
in search of a new soul. 

But psychodramatically speaking, I had a cast and I had a play. The 
audience was my cast, the people in the audience were like a thousand un- 
conscious playwrights. The play was the plot into which they were thrown 
by the historical events and in which éach played a real part. It was my 
aim, as we would say today, to tap sociodrama in statu nascendi and to ana- 
lyze the production. If I could only turn the spectators into actors, the actors 
of their own collective drama, that is the dramatic social conflicts in which 
they were actually involved, then my boldness would be redeemed and the 
Session could start. The natural theme of the plot was the search of a new 
order of things, to test everyone in the audience who aspired to leadership, 
and Perhaps to find a saviour. Each according to his role, politicians, minis- 
ters, writers, soldiers, physicians and lawyers, they all were invited by me 
to step upon the stage, to sit on the throne and to act like a king, unpre- 
Pared and before an unprepared audience. The audience was the jury. But 
a ee == К 


| “Der Koénigsroman," chapter on “Das Narrentheater des Koenigsnarren," Gustav 
Kiepenheuer Verlag, Berlin, 1922, see Documents, Vol. II. 
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it must have been a very difficult test; nobody passed it. When the show 
came to an end none was found worthy of being a king and the world re- 
mained leaderless. The Viennese press? the next morning was greatly dis- 
turbed about the incident. I lost many friends, but registered calmly: *Nemo 
profeta in patria,” and continued to give sessions before audiences in 
European countries and the United States of America. 

I hope that it does not sound immodest, but as psychodrama happens 
to be my most personal creation, its cradle in my own autobiography may 
throw further light upon its final delivery. This exception from the scholarly 
habit of understatement may be particularly excusable because of the way 
psychodrama developed. It was not a piece of writing which introduced it 
(which was secondarily so), nor a school of rewriters, collaborators and 
protagonists, but repeated public performance. I started as conductor of 
sessions for small or larger groups in various places,—gardens, streets, the- 
atres, military camps, prisons and hospitals. Indeed such a persistent. drive 
towards self-chosen goals in spite of a nonplussed public opinion must have 
deep personal implications. 

When I was four and a half years old my parents lived in a house near 
the river Danube. They had left the house on a Sunday to pay a visit, 
leaving me alone in the basement of the house with neighbors' children. 
The size of this basement was about three times that of an average room. 
It was empty except for a huge oak table in the middle. The children said: 
"Let's play.” One child asked me: “What?” “I know,” I said, *Jet's play 
God and his angels." The children inquired: *But who is God?" I replied: 
“I am God and you are my angels.” The children agreed. They all declared: 
“We must build the heavens first." We dragged all the chairs from every 
room in the house to the basement, put them on the big table and began 
to build one heaven after another by tying several chairs together on one 
level and putting more chairs above them until we reached the ceiling. Then 
all the children helped me to climb up until I reached the top chair and 
sat on it. There I sat pretty. The children began to circle around the table, 
using their arms as wings, and singing. Suddenly I heard a child asking 
me: “Why don't you fly?" I stretched my arms, trying it. A second later 
I fell and found myself on the floor, my right arm broken. This was, as far 
as I can recall, the first "private" psychodramatic session I have ever con- 
ducted. I was the director and the subject in one. I have often been asked 


?See Documents, Vol. II. 
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why the psychodrama stage has the form it has. The first inspiration may 
well have come from this personal experience. The heavens up to the ceiling 
may have paved the way towards my idea of the many levels of the psycho- 
drama stage, its vertical dimension, the first level as the level of conception, 
the second the level of growth, the third the level of completion and action, 
the fourth—the balcony—the level of the messiahs and the heroes. The warm- 
ing up to the difficult *role" of God may have anticipated the warming up 
process through which subjects have to pass in the process of spontaneous 
role acting on the psychodrama stage. That I fell when the children stopped 
holding up the chairs may have taught me the lesson that even the highest 
being is dependent upon others, “auxiliary egos,” and that a patient-actor 
needs them in order to act adequately. And gradually I learned that other 
children too, like to play God. 

There is deep meaning in children's God-playing. It kept me tied to its 
mysterious plan. As a student between 1908 and 1911 I used to walk through 
the gardens of Vienna, gathering children and forming groups for impromptu 
play. I knew of course, of Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Froebel. But this was 
a new slant. It was a kindergarten on a cosmic scale, a creative revolution 
among children. It was not a philanthropic crusade of adults for children, 
but a crusade of children for themselves, for a society of their own age 
and their own rights.? Children took sides—against adults, grown ups, social 
stereotypes and robots—and for spontaneity and creativity. I permitted 
them to play God if they wanted to. When they missed, just as 7 was 
treated when my arm was broken, I began to treat children's problems by 
letting them act extemporaneously, a sort of psychotherapy for fallen gods. 
Many parents and teachers induced me to open a theatre for children.* 

There is another, a fourth cradle. After the god-act, the garden-revolu- 
tion and the Komoedien-Haus, came the Theatre for Spontaneity in 
the Maysedergasse near the Viennese opera, which turned one elusive night 
from a Theatre for Spontaneity into a Therapeutic Theatre. We had a 
young actress, Barbara, who worked for the theatre and also took part in 
a new experiment I had started, the extemporaneous, living newspaper. She 
Was a main attraction because of her excellence in roles of ingenues, heroic 
and romantic roles. It was soon evident that she was in love with a young 


"See Documents, Vol. II. 
“Ibid., chapter on “Das Koenigreich der Kinder,” see Documents, Vol. II. 
"From “Rede Vor Dem Richter,” 1925. See Documents, Vol. II. 
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poet and playwright who never failed to sit in the first row, applauding 
and watching every one of her actions. A romance developed between Bar- 
bara and George. One day their marriage was announced. Nothing changed 
however, she remained our chief actress and he our chief spectator, so 
to speak. One day George came to me, his usually gay eyes greatly dis- 
turbed. “What happened?" I asked him. “Oh, doctor, I cannot bear it." 
“Bear what?” I looked at him, investigating. “That sweet, angel-like being 
whom you all admire, acts like a bedeviled creature when she is alone with 
me. She speaks the most abusive language and when I get angry at her, 
as I did last night, she hits me with her fists.” “Wait,” I said, “you come 
to the theatre as usual, I will try a remedy." When Barbara came back- 
stage that night, ready to play in one of her usual roles of pure womanhood, 
I stopped her. “Look, Barbara, you have done marvelously until now, but 
I am afraid you are getting stale. People would like to see you in roles in 
which you portray the nearness to the soil, the rawness of human nature, 
its vulgarity and stupidity, its cynical reality, people not only as they are, 
but worse than they are, people as they are when they are driven to extremes 
by unusual circumstances. Do you want to try it?" "Yes," she said en- 
thusiastically, ^I am glad you mention it. I felt for quite a while that I 
have to give our audience a new experience. But do you think that I can 
do it?" "I have confidence in you," I replied, “the news just came in that 
a girl in Ottakring (a slum district in Vienna), soliciting men on the street, 
had been attacked and killed by a stranger. He is still at large, the police 
is searching for him. You are the streetwalker. Here (pointing to Richard, 
one of our male actors) is the apache. Get the scene ready." A street was 
improvised on the stage, a cafe, two lights. Barbara went on. George was 
in his usual seat in the first row, highly excited. Richard, in the role of the 
apache, came out of the cafe with Barbara and followed her. They had an 
encounter, which rapidly developed into a heated argument. It was about 
money. Suddenly Barbara changed to a manner of acting totally unexpected 
from her. She swore like a trooper, punching at the man, kicking him in 
the leg repeatedly. I saw George half rising, anxiously raising his arm at me, 
but the apache got wild and began to chase Barbara. Suddenly he grabbed 
a knife, a prop, from his inside jacket pocket. He chased her in circles, closer 
and closer. She acted so well that she gave the impression of being really 
scared. The audience got up, roaring, "Stop it, stop it." But he did not stop 
until she was supposedly “murdered.” After the scene Barbara was exuberant 
with joy, she embraced George and they went home in ecstacy. From then on 
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she continued to act in such roles of the lower depth. George came to see 
me the following day. He instantly understood that it was therapy. She 
played as domestics, lonely spinsters, revengeful wives, spiteful sweethearts, 
barmaids and gun molls. George gave me daily reports. “Well,” he told me 
after a few sessions, "something is happening to her. She still has her 
fits of temper at home but they have lost their intensity. They are shorter 
and in the midst of them she often smiles, and, as yesterday, she remembers 
similar scenes which she did on the stage and she laughs and I laugh with 
her because I, too, remember. It is as if we see each other in a psychological 
mirror. We both laugh. At times she begins to laugh before she has the fit, 
anticipating what will happen. She warms up to it finally, but it lacks the 
usual heat.” It was like a catharsis coming from humor and laughter. I 
continued the treatment, assigning roles to her more carefully, according to 
her needs and his. One day George confessed the effect which these sessions 
had upon him as he watched them and absorbed the analysis which I gave 
afterwards. “Looking at her productions on the stage made me more tolerant 
of Barbara, less impatient.” That evening I told Barbara how much progress 
she had made as an actress and asked her whether she would not like to act 
on the stage with George. They did this and the duettes on the stage which 
appeared as a part of our official program, resembled more and more the 
Scenes which they daily had at home. Gradually her family and his, scenes 
from her childhood, their dreams and plans for the future were portrayed. 
After every performance some spectators would come up to me, asking why 
the Barbara-George scenes touched them so much more deeply than the others 
(audience therapy). Some months later, Barbara and George sat alone with 
me in the theatre. They had found themselves and each other again, or 
better, they had found themselves and each other for the first time. I 
analyzed the development of their psychodrama, session after session, and 
told them the story of their cure. 

All this happened, of course, in a specific milieu, in Vienna, the city of 
cradles. It was also the cradle of psychoanalysis. The question which the 
reader may ask is: What is the relationship of psychodrama to psycho- 
analysis? As thought waves they have diametrically opposite origins. I met 
Dr. Freud only on one occasion. It occurred in 1912 when, while working 
at the Psychiatric Clinic in Vienna University, I attended one of his lectures. 
Dr. Freud had just ended his analysis of a telepathic dream. As the students 
filed out he asked me what I was doing. “Well, Dr. Freud, I start where 
you leave off. You meet people in the artificial setting of your office, I 
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meet them on the street and in their home, in their natural surroundings. 
You analyze their dreams. I try to give them the courage to dream again. 
I teach the people how to play God.” Dr. Freud looked at me as if puzzled. 
But psychoanalysis had developed an atmosphere of fear among young 
people. Fear of neurosis was the measure of the day. А heroic gesture, 
a noble aspiration made its bearer immediately suspect. “It was psycho- 
analysis which began the fight against genius from the rear, to reproach 
and distrust him because of his complexes. After purging nature (Darwin) 
and society (Marx) from creative cosmic forces, the final step was the 
purging of genius by psychoanalysis. It was the revenge of the mediocre 
mind to bring everything down to its lowest common denominator. As 
everyone has complexes and as the creative man is no exception, all men 
are alike. All men are geniuses, the one makes an effort to be, the other 
doesn't care. An army of Philistines fall over Samson. He was admired and 
feared for no reason. He is not stronger than we are, it is only the complex, 
the long hair. Everyone can let his hair grow." 

The Theatre for Spontaneity became a gathering place of malcontents 
and psychological rebels, the cradle of creative revolution between 1922 and 
1925. It is chiefly from there and from my book on the Theatre for Spon- 
taneity that the inspiration for the use of play techniques, spontaneous play 
therapy, group psychotherapy and role training derived, methods which 
many psychoanalysts and educators have gradually assimilated into their 
work. The grapevines leading from the Maysedergasse, where the Stregreif- 
theater was located, to the Dominikaner Platz, where Dr. Freud lived, could 
easily be traced.” It would be interesting for a historian to investigate how 
such borrowing was done step by step by psychoanalysts moving closer and 
closer to my procedures and methods first and later even to my terminology 
and theory. It would be significant to note some of the crucial stages in 
this development. Originally there was only one situation which was accept- 
able to Freud. That was the psychoanalytic situation in his office. But 
gradually the limitations of this situation became apparent. It was applica- 
ble only to a small minority of individuals, to young and middle aged adults. 
There was no transference relationship and hence no analysis possible with 


*Ibid., see Documents, Vol. IL, translated from “Rede vor dem Richter," 

"The natural evolution of-science has no patience with individual priorities but it is 
to these private idiosyncrasies that science owes its grandiose march. It is I who showed 
the way for the treatment of the non-transference groups, children and psychotics, by 
systematically developing the play as a therapeutic principle. 
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children and psychotics. But as there was no psychoanalysis possible with- 
out an adequate transference, according to his own dictum, no other situation 
was considered desirable as a vehicle for treatment. He was stuck with one 
Situation, the holy one. This is probably the reason why his pupils took 
So slowly to my ideas of spontaneous play therapy and audience or group 
therapy. Children were watched at the distance and as they were playing, 
casually questioned. 'The material was then analyzed (play analysis) in an 
arbitrary manner, as the subjects were not involved and had no part in the 
analysis, which was made on the basis of findings with neurotic adults. In 
a later phase they began to construct situations in which the children were 
placed, surrounding them with premeditated dolls and objects. The analyst 
still remained at a distance, but he could now move tacitly from the psycho- 
analytic situation to the play situation, without arousing too much objection 
from the side of the orthodoxists. Once they had begun to move in this 
direction, they could not help, in the course of twenty years, to move more 
and more towards my original precepts and procedures, in which everything 
they introduced piecemeal was already contained as natural parts of a whole: 
Observation, analysis, and a millieu filled with other individuals, objects or 
dolls. They could not continue to avoid adopting my interpretations of 
the catharsis growing out of the spontaneous play itself and of the effect 
one child has upon another. They began to realize that by modifying the 
Situations in which children play, better therapeutic effects can be obtained. 
Gradually the relationships among the children, the role in which they func- 
tion, the symbolic or actual resemblance to their own life situation, began 
logically to transform what was originally an adjunct for limited exploratory 
Purposes, to an independent domain of research and therapy. The forth- 
coming merging and tacit acceptance of all basic psychodramatic and socio- 
metric methods is in full swing. What still continues to cloud the true 
development is the hanging on to outworn psychoanalytic concepts as libido, 
trauma and early fixation, resistance and repression, and so forth, concepts 
Which may have been appropriate for ome situation, the psychoanalytic one. 
But these new situations, the psychodramatic situation in psychodrama, the 
Broup situation in group psychotherapy, the play situation in play psycho- 
therapy, have a structure of their own and will develop better if they would 
be permitted to develop their concepts in accord with their needs. However 
&reat the anonymous and “suppressed” indebtedness of psychoanalysis is 
towards PSychodrama and sociometry, I am fully aware in turn, that living 
in the same town with a generation of psychoanalysts must have had con- 
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siderable influence upon my own work, although it was largely in the nega- 
tive. As a reverse of the truth and because of being a shrewdly disguised 
admixture of bias with profound knowledge, it has become a reactionary 
force in the social sciences. Freud has failed in two respects, first by the 
rejection of religion. This cost him the opportunity to learn in an existential 
way of the contribution which saints and prophets (who are not identical 
with theological theorists—one can be a saint without any or a minimum 
rationale) have made towards psychotherapy as the most ingenious agents 
of psychotherapy before the advent of natural science. Second, by his in- 
difference towards social movements as socialism and communism. His ig- 
norance cost him another opportunity—to study group structure. Marx 
had left himself wide open to criticism because of the neglect in his social 
analysis of the specific inter-individual action processes. But Freud refused 
to transcend the boundaries of the individual organism. It remained for 
psychodrama to take the God-act seriously and to translate it into valid 
therapeutic terms, and for sociometry to take the group seriously—as а 
process sui generis—and so to broaden and deepen the scope of analysis 
beyond any visions Freud ever had on the subject. 

" My own positive indebtedness goes to other personages and thought- 
waves, first of all to the great therapeutic actors of religious living. Men 
like Josiah, Jesus, Mohammed and Francis of Assisi had a sense of the 
drama and knew of a form of mental catharsis incomparably deeper than 
that of the Greeks, one which comes from the realization of great role$ 
through their own flesh and blood, singly and in groups, from the daily meet- 
ing of bold emergencies. Their stage was the community proper, every situa- 
tion which they entered challenged their therapeutic genius. They knew of 
spontaneity, immediate solution, of the warming up process and of acting 
in roles, first hand and not from books. Jesus, like a chief therapeutic actor; 
had his auxiliary egos in his apostles and his psychodramatic director in 
God himself who prompted him what to do. 

In our own time the thoughtwaves leading up to psychodrama have 
been simmering in several brains. To Henri Bergson, for one, goes the honor 
of having brought the principle of spontaneity into philosophy (although he 
rarely used the word), at a time when the leading scientists were adamant 
that there is no such thing in objective science. But his “données immedi- 
ates,” his "élan vital” and “durée” were metaphors for the one experience 
which permeated his life’s work—spontaneity—but which he vainly tried 
to define. There is no “moment” in his system, only durée. “Duration is not 
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one instant replacing another . . . duration is a continuous progress of the 
past which gnaws into the future . . . the piling up of the past upon the 
past goes on without relaxation." Bergson's universe cannot start and can- 
not relax, it is a system in which there is no place for the moment. In his 
justifiable refutation of the mathematical intellectual time construct he went 
too far. With the time clock, the measure of a mechanical moment, he also 
threw away the creative moment. But without the moment as locus nascendi, 
à theory of spontaneity and creativity threatens to remain entirely meta- 
physical or to become entirely automatic. 

Soon after, almost on his heels but obviously independent of Bergson, 
Charles Saunders Peirce, founder of pragmatism, made astonishing refer- 
ences to spontaneity which remained unpublished until long after his death: 
".. . what is spontaneity? It is the character of not resulting by law from 
something antecedent. . . . I don't know what you can make out of the 
meaning of spontaneity, but newness, freshness and diversity."5 Throughout 
Peirce's posthumously published work runs scattered references to spon- 
taneity which I consider, even in their unsystematized form, a greater con- 
tribution than his pragmatic theory. He recognized the reality of time but 
also in his system, as in that of Bergson, there was no place left for the, 
moment. Had he arrived at a clearer idea of what spontaneity is he would 
have been better able to perceive the moment's unique position in a universe 
in flux. Like Bergson, Peirce was a spectator-philosopher, not an actor- 
philosopher. We did not try to change the universe, merely to under- 
stand it. But especially in the human sphere one cannot understand the 
Social present unless he tries to change it. Peirce's brilliant speculations 
have another weak point. Absolute chance and spontaneity appear to him 
as the same thing, but as long as they remained undifferentiated no progress 
could be made in spontaneity research. Chance continued as a property of 
the mathematician and spontaneity was left to the reveries of the mystic. 
The weakest point in the references of Bergson and Peirce to spontaneity 
is that they are generalized responses to generalized situations. Even if the 
true meaning of spontaneity could be found by pure reflection, it would be a 
truth unrealized and unlived. It is spontaneity which produces spontaneity, 
not reflection of it. Г? is spontaneity which produces order, not the laws which 
are themselves an artefact’ of a spontaneous order. It is spontaneity which 
enhances creativity. Where the philosopher perceives the surface to which he 


*Charles Saunders Peirce, “Collected Papers,” Vol. 1, Harvard University Press, 1935. 
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gives aphoristic expression only, the therapeutic actor of the great religions 
in their vital periods entered into the very essence by means of action and 
realization. Through them alone the reflective power of genius was applied 
to actual situations. Psychodramatic analysis has discovered that there is, 
behind the inspirational exterior of the religious therapist a nucleus of strate- 
gies of deep action which are akin to the strategies of action in a therapeutic 
theatre. 

Historically, psychodrama represents the chief turning point away from 
the treatment of the individual in isolation, to the treatment of the individual 
in groups, from the treatment of the individual by verbal methods to the 
treatment by action methods. It has developed a theory of personality and 
a theory of the group which is, on the analytical as well as on the treatment 
side, deeper, broader and more economical than its predecessors. It is an 
effective combination of individual with group catharsis, of participation 
with action catharsis. 

The eternal conflict between individual and group has assumed a new 
version in our time in what may well be called the era of social revolutions. 
I found it useful? to divide it in three phases, the economic revolution, begin- 
"ing with the French uprising of 1789 and climaxing in the Russian revo- 
lution at the end of the first world war. The second, the psychological revo- 
lution which began with the romantic movements of the nineteenth century 
and climaxed in the world-wide popularization of psychoanalytic tenets. The 
third, the creative revolution, started with a new appraisal of our system 
of values with particular emphasis upon the survival of man, not as an ani- 
mal, but as a creative agent. It is still in its formative phase, searching for 
instruments and institutions by which it can permanently direct the future 
of the human group. 

Psychodrama has come forth in our time as an answer to its axiological 
crisis. Two value systems are in conflict, a conflict such as the transition 
siia in irs unie relations to a new order, is bound to produce. 
| | gan to become a social force, the resistance against 
it was explained as due to resentment against a theory which ascribes sexual 
muere о i c e = 
; Н : . ecause private problems are treated 
in public, private psychological properties, experiences of the most intimate 
kind which have always been considered as the last anchorage of individual 


"See "The Creative Revolution,” p. 44, this volume. 
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identity, are urged to be relinquished to the group. The individual is 
urged to face the truth that these experiences are not really “his,” but 
public psychological property. This loss of all that individuality purported 
to be cannot be given up without a fight. The individual is told to sacrifice 
his splendid isolation, but he is not certain whether psychodrama will be 
able to replace his investment. 

It is not without significance that the scene of battle between the 
psychological isolationists and groupists is increasingly the United States. 
The people and the customs in the European countries, where the newer 
psychology started, are more reserved, therefore also the lines of treatment 
had to be more restricted and reserved. Psychotherapy was largely a battle 
of words. Action seemed dangerous, it could easily lead to excesses and 
anarchism. Private and social action was tagged as exhibitionism, although 
exhibition with words only was a highly commended practice—within the 
covers of a book. But the fear of action kept the people of Europe un- 
trained and rigid and when one day the dams of safety broke in the forms 
of social revolutions, they were taken by surprise and they did not have 
the means with which to stem the flood. The excesses they feared (and 
Which they thought to hinder by prohibiting "little" spontaneous actions) 
actually took place because of the fear which made a virtue of inaction 
and obedience. Had they given leeway to the spontaneity of the masses by 
permitting millions of little inconsequential acts to pass, like a psychological 
vaccination in small doses, the major mass tensions might have been relaxed 
and the revolutions of the last twenty-five years might have been nipped in 
the bud by millions of individual situations. That would have meant soci- 
ometry and psychodrama applied on a European scale as preventives and 
reversals of the fascistic techniques by therapeutic mass treatment. 

A psychology of action is more akin to the Атегісапѕ,! a motorically 
minded people, trained by a history of pioneering and the philosophy of 
pragmatism to favor motoric ideas, and drama means action. "Going places 
and doing things” is a more popular notion to them than “sitting in a chair and 
reading a book." It seems easier for them to accept a psychotherapy which 
is a battle of acts. This may explain the favorable reception of psychodrama 
in the United States, as it is a system enabling people to act and feel, to 
find out things and see things for themselves. If there is any probable error 
in my statements and conclusions—and there may be many—they have an 
Opportunity to check this by putting their own personality on the spot and 


throwing it into action. 
nini CMM NN 

"See “Foundations of the Sociometric Institute," SociowETRY, Vol. 5, No. 2, May 
1942, p. v. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND THE IDEA or TOTAL CATHARSIS 


Drama is a transliteration of the Greek Spina which means action, or а 
thing done. Psychodrama is a transliteration of a thing done to and with the 
psyche, the psyche in action. Psychodrama can be defined, therefore, as the 
science which explores the “truth” by dramatic methods. Another definition 
of psychodrama can be given in contradistinction of Kant’s “das Ding an 
sich," Psychodrama is then *das Ding ausser sich." According to Kant das 
Ding an sich is the noumenon or the thing-in-itself, underlying and in oppo- 
sition to the phenomena of our limited experience. Psychodrama, das Ding 
ausser sich means “the thing beside itself," so to speak the noumenon which 
has become a phenomenon, or a phenomenon which has turned into the noum- 
enon. The German phrase "ausser sich" has another significant implication. 
* Ausser sich" means also “опе who is beside himself, who has lost his mind or 
control.” А Ding ausser sich is therefore a thing which is mad at itself or 
with itself. This definition gains in significance if we consider the meaning of 
protagonist, the title of the chief actor in Greek tragedy. Protagonist means 
the man in a frenzy, a madman. A theatre for the psychodrama is thus а 
theatre of the madman, an audience of madmen looks at one of them, living 
out his life on the stage. 

Psychodrama has apparently no precedent in historic times. On the 
surface, the nearest approach to it in the history of the drama is the Italian 
Commedia dell Arte. The plot was written out but the dialogue was impro- 
vised by the actors. The characters recurred invariably in these plays, 
e.g. Arleckhino, The Captain, The Doctor.* But the aim of the Commedia dell 
Arte was entertainment not therapeusis. Even as a theatre for spon- 
taneity it limited spontaneity to improvisation of the dialogue, which, as the 
situations and conflicts always recurred, was bound to end in cliches of а 
cultural conserve sooner or later. Working within the framework of the 
legitimate theatre and without a system of spontaneity training, the Com- 
media dell Arte died a slow death. The laws of the legitimate drama—the 
unity of plot, the unity of character, the unity of thought and action, the 
naturalness and clarity of diction—laid down by Aristotle in his Poetics were 
inspired by the Greek tragedy, a drama conserve, and by the Greek theatre, 
a vehicle for its reproduction. The laws of psychodrama had to be investi- 
gated without a historical model, anew, within a different frame of reference. 


*See Winifred Smith: "The Commedia dell Arte,” N. V., 1912, also Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 1929, p. 106. 
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For a true precedent we must look into civilizations of the prehistoric 
period. In primitive dramatic rites the aboriginal performer was not an 
actor, but a priest. He was like a psychiatrist engaged in saving the tribe, 
persuading the sun to shine or the rain to fall. In order to draw from the 
gods or from natural forces an appropriate response, methods of pretending, 
persuasion and provocation akin to primitive psychodrama may have been 
widely used. Long before scientific medicine in our sense emerged the purg- 
ing of mental as well as of physical ailments with a quasi-psychodramatic 
shock was practiced. A few years ago this view was confirmed by a noted 
anthropologist.** After attending a psychodramatic session he informed me 
that he had just returned from a scientific expedition which took him into a 
village of Pomo Indians near the Californian west coast. There he had 
the opportunity to witness a transaction quite similar in atmosphere to the 
Psychodramatic. A man was brought back from the field, sick and apparent- 
ly dying. The medicine man immediately arrived with his assistants and 
inquired into what had taken place. The man who returned with the sick 
one explained: He became frightened when he encountered a wild turkey, 
a bird he had never seen. The medicine man retired. After a while he 
came back, reenacting with his assistants (auxiliary egos), the situation 
of the shock as it had taken place, conscientiously portraying every detail. 
The medicine man acted as the turkey, wildly flying around the sick man 
but so that the ailing man could perceive that the bird was harmless and 
that his fears were unjustified. The man gradually began to revive and 
recovered. 

One of the important achievements of psychodramatic theory is the de- 
velopment of the idea of catharsis. Breuer* and Freud** were ignorant of 
the psychotherapeutic implications of the drama milieu to which Aristotle 


**Bernard W. Aginsky, personal communication. 

*It was Joseph Breuer, the forerunner of psychoanalysis, who "introduced the 
following innovation; he let the patient under hypnosis talk and tell him what it was 
that oppressed her mind. The patient as a rule talked freely under these circumstances, 
and while doing so she displayed a great deal of emotion. Upon awakening from the 
hypnotic state she was relieved. . . . Because of regular discharge of emotions the method 
Was called the cathartic method." See, Gregory Zilboorg and George W. Henry. “А 
History of Medical Psychology," W. W. Norton & Company, New York, 1941, p. 486. 

**Freud himself refers to Breuer's procedure as being able to “cause the patients to 
recall and reproduce these (traumatic) experiences under hypnosis." See Sigmund Freud, 
"The History of the Psychoanalytic Movement," in The Basic Writings of Sigmund 


Freud, Random House, New York, 1938, p. 934. 
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had referred in *De Poetica." It remained for psychodrama to rediscover 
and treat the idea of catharsis in its relation to psychotherapy. The 
famous definition of tragedy in the sixth chapter of *De Poetica" ends with 
the statement “А tragedy is filled with incidents arousing pity and fear 
wherewith to accomplish its catharsis of such emotions." And in the ninth 
chapter “Tragedy . . . is an imitation not only of a complete action but also 
of incidents arousing pity and fear. Such incidents have the very greatest 
effect on the mind when they occur unexpectedly and at the same time in 
consequence of one another . . . "* One searches in vain through De 
Poetica for an extension of these meagre references to catharsis. But 
De Poetica is an essay on poetry and not on catharsis. Even within the 
realm of poetry Aristotle was interested in the end-forms of poetry and not 
in their origins. If he had been, De Poetica would have turned into а 
“De Catharsis.” Therefore, as an analyst of the drama conserve he ap- 
praises the formal structure of the legitimate drama but does not describe 
its status nascendi. Catharsis is for him not a primary but a secondary 
phenomenon, a by-product, an effect of poetry upon the reader or spectator. 
Certainly the earlier Greek philosophers and Socrates’ Daimon were closer 
to the deeper meaning of catharsis although they had no name for it. 


Since Aristotle the drama conserve remained for all students who re- 
considered the doctrine of catharsis dogmatically the single frame of refer- 
ence whatever the differences of opinion were. Lessing** for instance, held 
that the tragedy affects the readers and spectators rather than the per- 
formers, whereas Goethe*** held that it affects the actors rather than the 
spectators and readers. The stimulus was always the artwork as a finished 
product, the completed poem or painting, the drama conserve, which served 
as their basis of speculation. 

Therefore, when I began to study the phenomenon of catharsis**** 
I picked up the trend of thought where Aristotle had left off. I too, began 
with the drama but reversed the procedure. It was not the end phase but 
the initial phase of it towards which I directed attention. It was the com- 
munity from which the dramas spring and the actors producing them, and 


*See "The Basic Works of Aristotle," Random House, New York, 1941, pp. 1460, 
1464-5. See also, Ingram Bywater, “Aristotle and the Art of Poetry," Oxford, 1909. 

**G. E. Lessing, “Hamburgische Dramaturgie,” 1769. 

***T. W. Goethe, “Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre," 1792-1800. 

****1911, 1919, "Die Gottheit als Komoediant." 1923, "Das Stegreiftheater.” 
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again it was ло! any community, a community in abstracto, but my village 
and neighborhood, the house in which J lived. The actors were not any 
people, people in abstracto, but my people, my father and mother, my 
brothers and sisters, my friends and neighbors. And the dramas in which 
we were interested were not the ones which mature in the minds of artists, 
but long before they reach them, as they spring up in everyday life, in the 
minds of simple people. In other words, I dealt with the drama at a level 
where the neat separation of the esthetic from the therapeutic is meaningless 
and long before the distinction between individual and universal becomes a 
foregone conclusion. It was at a level before the division between spectators 
and actors arises. It was a community of actors without the audience as a 
special category. The spontaneity and creativity of the actors were our 
primary concern. Their sincerity and integrity meant more than their 
artistry. Catharsis moved from the spectator to the actor. “Der Urteils- 
sondern die gleichzeitige Materialization einer 


grund ist kein fertiger Prozess, 5 
in Bildung begriffenen Dichtung. Und es tritt eine (unbedingte) heilende 


Wirkung ein: doch night im Zuhoerer (erwuenschite Wirkung), noch in den 


dramatis personae eines imaginaeren Werkes, sondern in den Dichtern, den 


Stegreifspielern der Tragoedie, die sie bilden, indem sie sich zugleich von 
ihr befreien.”* 


Aristotle’s definition of tragedy itself as an “imitation of action and 


Ше, questionable even for its conserved form, underwent a profound 
Change. Psychodrama defines the drama as an extension of life and action 
rather than its imitation, but where there is imitation the emphasis is not 
on that it imitates, but upon the opportunity of recapitulation of unsolved 
problems within a freer, broader and more flexible social setting. The 
“extension” is an indispensable requisite to the drama in an expanding world. 
The “double,” the “flying horse” and a “hallucinated devil” are just as real 
and as much entitled to life space as the real persons acting. Their enact- 


ee 

*“The ground upon which the analysis of the theatre is based is not eine 
Product but the spontaneous and simultaneous realization of a poetic, dramatic work, 
in its process of development from its status nascendi on, from stage to stage. And 
according to this analysis (primary) catharsis takes place: but not only in the spectator 
(secondary desired effect) and not in the dramatis personae of an imaginary production, 
but in the spontaneous actors in the drama who produce the personae by liberating 
themselves from them at the same time." Translated from Das Stegreiftheater. Berlin 


1923. 
**Sixth chapter of De Poetica П. 
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ment may arouse the spontaneity of the subjects and may make space for 
unlived lives and unthought-of action. Within the infinite number of imagi- 
nary worlds life itself appears as but one strained variety. The patient- 
actor is like a refugee’ who suddenly shows new strength because he has 
set foot into a freer and broader world. Catharsis is generated by the vision 
of a new universe and the capability of new growth (abreaction and release 
of emotion are only surface manifestations). Catharsis begins in the actor 
as he enacts his own drama, scene after scene, and climaxes the moment 
when its peripety is reached. 

Psychodramatic theory has developed the idea of catharsis along four 
lines: the somatic, the mental, the individual and the group. It has given 
the ideal of treating the total situation a practical and realistic anchorage, 
by introducing methods which hold that total and synthetic diagnosis as 
well as total and synthetic therapeusis can be effected. 

The old idea of somatic catharsis has been revived by psychodramatic 
methods, they bring the body back into action, consciously and system- 
atically, as a center of training and retraining in regard to all of its functions. 
By moving from the present into the past the psychoanalyst had lost sight 
not only of the immediate requirements of the individual psyche but also 
of the immediate requirements of the individual body and for all practical 
purposes, postponed and neglected their treatment. Somatic catharsis is 
defined here as purging or cleansing of any locus of the body, the locus of the 
body may be the alimentary canal, the urinary tract or the genital organ.* 
In psychodramatic theory, for instance, the actors and acts in their statu 
nascendi are the primary data and not an evolution of bygone acts, whereas 
in psychoanalytic theory the evolution of bygone acts or regression to them 
is of primary concern. 

Mental catharsis was when I entered the scene with my own investiga- 
tions to be found only (in dramatic literature) in faded memories of Aris- 
totle's old definition and the term itself practically out of circulation. The 
psychoanalysts had pushed it aside and favored for instance transference 
and unconscious identification, as a means of which curative results were 
obtained. They had pushed it aside after а flare up in the early 1890's 


*We refer to somatic catharsis in a Strictly physical sense although we are fully 
aware that physical and mental are abstractions and cannot be Separated from on 
another. Somatic catharsis may result from defecation in one case, from sexual orgasm i? 
the other. 
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because they did not have methods by means of which they could deal 
with the human actors immediately and directly in the situations in which 
they were ailing. If they would have invented a method like psychodrama, 
the psychodramatic situation would have compelled them by its own mo- 
mentum to develop a set of concepts like spontaneity, creativity, action, role, 
primary ego, auxiliary ego, and so forth. Such a set of concepts would 
have made the idea of mental catharsis plausible and consistent and the rela- 
tion of the spontaneity of a subject to mental catharsis would have become 
the central point of their research. They would have recognized that in the 
psychodramatic situation the patient is the recipient of the three basic forms 
of mental catharsis, the one in the author—the creator and patient of the 
private drama—the other in the actor who lives it out, and the third one 
in the audience which co-experiences the events. But by default of this they 
were compelled, due to the passive and retrospective character of the psycho- 
analytic situation, to develop a set of concepts like trauma, regression, un- 
Conscious and transference, and the more consistent and systematic they 
were about following the inspirations which the psychoanalytic method gave 
them, the more they were led astray, like sailors after having made a rich 
bounty, landing with it on an exotic island, separated from the world of 
civilization. 

There are a number of elements able to produce partial catharsis. 
But by synthetic integration of all elements total catharsis can be obtained. 
The Aristotelian spectator is brought into contact with a single element 
only—the drama conserve, and so the mental purge or catharsis he obtains 
cannot go beyond the range of this element’s impact. The psychoanalytic 
Patient is brought into contact with another element—the verbal associations 
he himself is able to discharge or utter. Therefore the amount of mental 
purge or catharsis he is able to obtain depends upon the range of influence 
these word chains have upon him—which is greatly limited and often mis- 
leading. There are dozens of other single elements, each of a similar validity 
but each similarly limited in its effects, as for instance, the influence of 
color, of music, and of plastic forms, the influence of dance, of custom and 
public festival. As practically every human activity can be the source of 
some degree of catharsis the problem is to determine in what catharsis con- 
sists, in which way it differs for instance, from happiness, contentment, 
ecstasy, need satisfaction, and so forth, and whether one source is superior 
in the production of catharsis to another source; indeed, whether there is an 
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element common to all sources-which operates in the production of catharsis. 
Therefore my aim has been to define catharsis in such a way that all forms 
of influence which have a demonstrable cathartic effect can be shown as 
positive steps within a single process of operation. I discovered the common 
principle producing catharsis in spontaneity, spontaneous dramatic action. 

I hope that I was able to construct a treatment situation which is s0 
universal that all other forms of treatment, the physical, psychological and 
social, find themselves a natural part of it. 

Because of the universality of the act and its primordial nature it en- 
gulfs all other forms of expression. They flow naturally out of it or can be 
encouraged to emerge, verbal associations, musical associations, visual asso- 


ciations, color associations, rhythmic and dance associations, and every other 
stimulus which might arouse or inhibit the emergence of one or another 
factor, for instance the use of psychochemical starters like sedatives, as 
barbiturates, sodium amytal, sodium pentotal, or shock methods as insulin, 
metrazol or electricity, or endocrinological medications as thyroid are fully 
within the scheme of total catharsis, they may condition and prepare the 
organism for psychodramatic integration. It is into the stream of action 
catharsis that all the rivulets of partial catharsis flow.* 

One of the problems of psychodramatic treatment is to arouse the 
subject to an adequate re-enactment of the lived out and unlived out dimen- 
sions of his private world. This is a comparatively simple matter when the 
unlived out portions of the self are near the reality context and near the 
comprehension of the director and his auxiliary egos. But it becomes an 
extremely difficult task as in the case with psychotic patients when the 
distortions and delusions are so finely woven and so well concealed that the 
comprehension of the director and his egos is insufficient, It is here where 
the analytic and artistic imagination of the director and his egos has t9 
follow the subject's flights of fancy and where this becomes impossible, tO 
invent devices by which the subject himself can be made the chief producing 
agent. It appears that to such individuals who have reached the stage of 4 
well organized mental disorder the enactment of the inner world within 4 
dramatic context is indispensable. The need for the drama can be tem 


*This theory of catharsis is based on the assumption that 


Ё a deficit of s ntaneity) 
in a social setting f fs (spo 


| provokes individual and group dynamic disturbances. These dis- 
turbances increase in the same proportion that the deficit of s increases, The deficit of 
s can be measured by sociometric tests, spontaneity and role tests, 
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porarily choked, for instance, by sleep or shock therapies. But the funda- 
mental need for the realization of certain fantastic imageries can not be 
"shocked away." Unless the subject is reduced to a brain invalid by 
surgery or prolonged shock treatments, the temporarily scared patient is 
bound to relapse and reproduce the same type of aspiration he had before 
treatment began. 

The extent to which psychodrama has revolutionized the idea of cath- 
arsis taking place in the actor himself cannot be better shown but by illus- 
tration of the politico-cultural change through which our entertainment 
industry goes, theatre, radio and motion pictures. I sat recently in a theatre 
and saw Spellbound.* The patient-actor is an amnesia victim who imagines 
having killed a man, a Dr. Edwardes. He is submitted to psychoanalysis 
but does not seem to be a good subject for it. When he cannot recall by 
word associations, he is compelled to re-enact the dramatic scenes. It is 
obviously assumed by the author and producer that the dramatization of 
the total scenes is @ stronger and more effective means for recall of for- 
gotten experiences than a verbal account. The patient is continuously 
Stimulated to act out what has happened to him or what is happening to him 
at the time. The author and the producer apparently assume that not only 
past but also present experiences are more adequately communicated to an 
analyst by their dramatic re-enactment than by a verbal report. They 
Surround the patient with every possible dramatic stimulus, optic and ac- 
Coustic images, They bring him back to the scene of the crime—not physi- 
cally and psychologically only, but dramatically. They induce him to re- 
enact the fantasy of crime in an actualized setting. The older psycho- 
analyst in the picture, Dr. Brulow, is correctly portrayed as one who through- 
out the picture resists anything which goes beyond analysis. He expects a 
cure as the result of analysis. He fights Dr. Peterson, a woman analyst, 
and pleads with her to give up an absurd undertaking. But Dr. Peterson 
Tepresents in the motion picture a different principle, apparently unnoticed 
by the author and producer and actors of the play and probably even to the 
Psychiatric adviser, It is as if she says to herself: “It is here where the 
wisest of analysts has come to an end with his wisdom. There may be 
Something beyond analysis which he does not grasp. Being the patient’s 


*Based on a story by Ben Hecht, “The House of Dr. Edwardes,” directed by 
Alfred Hitchcock. Its main characters were a Dr. Brulow, Dr. Peterson, Dr. Murchison, 
Dr. Balantine. Psychiatric adviser was Dr. May E. Romm. 
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lover azd his analyst at the same time, although in itself a contradictory 
combination, may enable me to do more than he." Actually she chooses 
to give up being just a psychoanalyst to the patient and becomes as we call 
it in psychodrama, his "auxiliary ego." She identifies herself with him, 
not only in words, but in action. She co-acts with him in life situations. 
She re-enacts with him the crime situation, taking the part of the murdered. 
She prepares future situations for him, congenial to his own visions so that 
he might be better able to perform in them. It is as if she would think 
"Psychoanalysis cannot help him, let us try psychodrama." And from then 
on, albeit in a primitive fashion, the old Dr. Brulow* fights the young, loving 
Dr. Peterson,** psychoanalysis fights psychodrama. When the psychodrama- 
tic procedure in the film finally succeeds in bringing about the catharsis of the 
patient-actor, it would have been a fine climax if Dr. Brulow would have 
bowed before the public and officially recognized the method with which 
Dr. Peterson treated the case, a method more effective than his own. It is 
assumed throughout the picture that by letting their patient-actor re-enact 
the dramatic scenes, two birds are killed with one stone: as complete as 
possible a discovery of the chain of causes leading up to the outbreak of the 
mental disease and a catharsis for the patient himself, in other words, recog- 
nition that exploration by psychodramatic means is superior to psychoanalysis 
and action catharsis superior to transference in removing symptoms. 


*Played by Michael Checkow. 
**Played by Ingrid Bergman. 


SECTION II 


THE THERAPEUTIC THEATRE 


ORIGIN OF THE THERAPEUTIC DRAMA 
First PsycHopRAMATIC SESSION 


Only the highlights, the crucial scenes and dialogues of this session, are here pre- 
sented. The fully translated text is prepared for publication as a special monograph 
in the near future. It appears indispensable, in order to understand the origin of 
Psychodrama, that the earliest Viennese atmosphere of it should be brought to the 
attention of the American public. 

Produced: Kinderbuehne (Children’s Theatre), 1911 

Characters: The Actor, portraying Zarathustra 

The Playwright 

The Spectator 

I (J. L. Moreno) 

All Spectators — The Audience 

The scene is set for the presentation of a drama “The Deeds of Zara- 
thustra," by a little-known playwright. The actor in the role of Zarathustra 
enters. Just as he begins to act and speak his first lines, a spectator steps 
from the auditorium upon the stage. The actor is taken by surprise, the 
Scenes and dialogues from this point on are extemporaneous. 

Spectator (looking at the actor): Your eyes are not the eyes of Zarathustra. 
Where are the wrinkles and old age of Zarathustra? Where is his 
hunchback and where his grief? 

Actor (looks up, stunned and embarrassed). 

Spectator (takes a paper from his pocket): There is written on this 
theatrical announcement: “This evening we will show ‘The Deeds of 
Zarathustra.” His life will be played. Nobody can do this except 
Zarathustra. (Jumps up.) Sir, what is your name? 

Actor: Zarathustra. 

Spectator: Is that so? 

Actor: I am and I am not—a life in two hours. 

Spectator: Two hours do not equal his one hundred thousand. 

Pause. 

Spectator: Oh, how did this role get into you? It is possible that 
Zarathustra sees from his grave the resurrection of his life in your low 
and foreign body. The dead cannot fight back. Oh, actor, let the 
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living live and let the dead be dead. Zarathustra is here in the wrong 
place. I am ordered to recall him. Get out of his role, and let it return 
to himself. You hesitate? Imagine something worse, and more danger- 
ous for you. Zarathustra is not dead! He is still living somewhere 
on earth this very moment. He lives in this town and walks daily 
through streets and places well-known to us, or to make the point to 
you fully clear: He came to the theatre tonight. He sits in the audience, 
now! There! He sees evening after evening the mask and caricature 
of his life emerging on this stage. Oh, help, stop it. He comes through 
that side entrance (the spectator takes the part of the real Zarathustra, 
and throws himself on the floor). He kneels and winds himself around 
your knees (does it, in auxiliary ego manner) and — 


Actor (interrupts the spectator and continues his thought, sarcastically): 
Pleads with me to halt it, ordering me to play myself instead of play- 
ing him, to mirror myself instead of mirroring him. 


Spectator: This is the conflict between Zarathustra, the spectator, and 
Zarathustra, the actor. 


Actor: What is the matter with you? Why do you mingle in my quarrel 
with Zarathustra? Why does he need a lawyer? 

Spectator: This is my case, and that of every one in this audience. Does 
not fear tell you that J might be Zarathustra? Well, I am. 

Actor: How can I free myself—and the whole audience—from this role? 
I did not create it. The end of my drama dawns upon me. Where is 
my murderer? 

The Playwright enters the scene. 


Playwright: How badly you act tonight, Zarathustra! What is the 
trouble? 


Actor: I am looking for my murderer, My physician has just diagnosed 
a deep disturbance of my mind. Who are you? 

Playwright: I am the playwright of this play. 

Actor: Limping angel, you have come at last. Heal me rapidly, I am 4 
victim of your art. You know Zarathustra (he tears off his mask; 
from his face down, becomes again himself, a private man). 

Playwright: It is true, 


(Looking at the mask on the floor.) I have 
created him. 
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The Actor's Private Self: May all the roles of all the stage heroes return 
into your black father heart. Why do you permit your madness to 
enter my blood and my body? Be your own actor. 

Pause. 

After this scene was ended, an actor called my name asking how I 
could remain silent in face of such blasphemy. I rose from my seat in the 
audience, walked straight towards the stage. 

I: I see with astonishment and announce to the world the perfectly real 
theatre for the first time in history, since it came down, a gift from 
the gods. The theatre has to date mirrored the sufferings of foreign 
things, but here, in the Theatre of the Psychodrama, it plays our own 
woe. It has sinned up to now, it has served false gods, but now it 
produces itself as a play. Up to now the playwright has betrayed 
the actor, the actor has betrayed the spectator, but now here all have 
become one people. At this mad festival, provoked by the revolt of 
the audience against playwrights and actors, I release the highest form 
of laughter. It is a drama which is created by a reversal of itself. 

Playwright: This would seem to me the end of the theatre. 

I: Yes, and therefore emphatically no. Before the restoration of the genu- 
ine and creative theatre is possible, all its elements and parts must be 
destroyed piece by piece, down to its first and oldest foundations. This 
is a damnation of the total machinery of the theatre and the restora- 
tion of chaos. But when, at the end of this theatrical revolution nothing 
is left—playwrights, actors and spectators having vanished—then from 
the chaos the birth of the theatre in its undiluted form can be newly 
inspired: the theatre of genius, of total imagination, the theatre of 
Spontaneity. 

Playwright: I realize now. І am а scoundrel, а falsifier. But a play can- 
not be brought about other than by writing it. To be is to be, and 
writing is and will be a vulgar thing for all eternity. 

I: All the theatres of the past, all their works are preparatory steps to the 
kind of theatre we have here tonight. This is the final drama. 


Playwright: Who will write this drama? 
I: This is the drama of which every man is his own playwright, actor and 
audience. The “word” was not in the beginning—it was at the end. 


Playwright: I see now. 
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I: If you—or anyone in this audience—would again produce your wr 
of the past here, on this stage, they would exert upon you, the бта 
and permanent hero, and everyone in the audience а comical, Шр 
and purging effect. In playing yourself you see yourself in your on 
mirror on the stage, exposed as you are to the entire audience. It 15 
this mirror of you which provokes the deepest laughter in others and 
in yourself, because you see your own world of past sufferings dis- 
solved into imaginary events. To be is suddenly not painful and sharp, 
but comical and amusing. All your sorrows of the past, outbursts af 
anger, your desires, your joys, your ecstasies, your victories, = 
triumphs, have become emptied of sorrow, anger, desire, joy, ecstasy, 
victory, triumph, that is, emptied of all raison d'être. You can say 
yourself now: Was I ever that fellow? (The same thing could be sait 
by anyone of you, fellow actors and fellow spectators.) Did he ever 
exist who acts and speaks? This may be a matter for the gods 10 
decide. But endless laughter which overcomes both shortcomings апа vic- 
tories, fills the audience. 
Pause. 
Actor: It would be good to know the origin of laughter. 


I: I think that laughter originated when God saw himself. It was on tae 
seventh day of creation that God the creator looked back upon his 
six work days, and he broke out—laughing over himself. 

Actor: This is also the origin of the theatre. 


I: Yes, as he was laughing, rapidly a stage grew under him. 
Here it is, under us. 


First publication date in pamphlet form, October 1911. 
Final publication date, April 1919, 


ў А 5 " n 
In *Daimon," a magazine published by Genossenschafts Verlag in Vienna. Translated 1 


n H i ie 
part by the author from his own German text, "The Godhead as Comedian" (D! 
Gottheit als Komoediant), For original text see Documents. 


LOCUS NASCENDI OF THE THEATRE 


By means of geometry of spaces the locus of geometric configurations 
is determined. By means of a theometry of spaces the locus nascendi of ideas 
and objects is determined. 

In the establishment of a point of reference for theometric spaces, three 
factors must be emphasized: the status nascendi, the locus, and the matrix. 
These represent different phases of the same process. There is no “thing” 
without its locus, no locus without its status nascendi, and no status nascendi 
without its matrix. The locus of a flower, for instance, is in the bed where 
it grows into a flower, and not its place in a woman's hair. Its status nascendi 
is that of a growing thing as it springs from the seed. Its matrix is the 
fertile seed, itself. The locus of a painting is its specific, original surround- 
ings. If the painting is removed in space from its original surroundings, it 
becomes just another *thing"—a secondary, exchangeable value. 

The locus of a word is the tongue of the one who utters it, or the lines 
in which the pen first forms it. This word, repeated, becomes but another 
and more ugly sound; the handwriting, multiplied in print, becomes but an 
intellectual commodity. Again, the uniqueness is obliterated. 

From the point of view of usefulness and practicability only, there is 
n0 difference between the original painting and the copies of it. The words 
Spoken by a man and their printed reduplications communicate the same 
content to the outsider. The existence of many copies identical with the 
Original creates the deceptive impression that there are many originals, or 
that the original and the copies have the same meaning. It may even give 
the impression that there is no true original—only derivatives. 

It is important to reflect upon the inner process of transformation which 
takes place in the course of the removal of a creative expression from its locus 
nascendi to new places or media. One "thing" changes into another “thing” 
—although, due to the lag of language, the same word may be used for many 
different objects or events. Thus, the “David” of Michael Angelo in its locus 
nascendi is the true “David” of Michael Angelo. Placed in a museum it is no 
longer truly itself: it is lending itself to the composition of another “thing,” 
the museum. Now it is one of the "things" which go to make up a museum. 
Similarly, the lily in the hand of a woman is no longer purely a lily but a 
decorative extension of her hand, her body. The primary situation of a thing 


is in the place which gave it birth. "T 
Every thing, form or idea has a place, a locus, which is most adequate 
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and appropriate for it, in which it has the most ideal, the most perfect 
expression of its meaning. One can construct the ideal locus of the letter, 
the book, the language and similarly there can be constructed the locus of 
the theatre. The embodiment must correspond to the idea of the thing. 
The representation of the theatre must therefore correspond to the idea of 
it, otherwise it is a distortion of its essence. A letter, for instance, has its 
ideal locus in the hand of the person to whom it is written. In the hands 
of an unwanted person, a stranger, to whom the letter is not directed the 
expressed contents and the unexpressed implications are meaningless, the 
letter is as in exile, out of locus. 

The legitimate theatre is a theatre as if—out of locus. The true locus 
of the theatre is the theatre for spontaneity. 


THE THERAPEUTIC THEATRE 


The legitimate theatre is without shame: it rises in a given place, the 
purpose is prearranged, it is dedicated to the resurrection of written drama, 
it is available to everyone without discrimination. 

But the true symbol of the therapeutic theatre is the private home. Here 
emerges the theatre in its deepest sense, because the most treasured secrets 
violently resist being touched and exposed. It is the completely private. 
The first house itself, the place where life begins and ends, the house of 
birth and the house of death, the house of the most intimate inter-personal 
relations becomes a stage and a backdrop. The proscenium is the front 
door, the window sill and the balcony. The auditorium is in the garden and 
the street. 

The ideal is to be free from restraint; from a predetermined place and а 
predetermined creative product. Both delimit the full, unrestrained emergence 
of spontaneity. In the legitimate theatre neither the moment nor the place 
is free. Both are predetermined in content and form—the written play and 
the rehearsed production determine the moment and make it unfree; the 
structure of the theatre anticipated the purpose of the building and there- 
fore made the place unfree for a truly spontaneous rise of a creative act. 1” 
the theatre for spontaneity the moment is trul 
content, but the place is secondary and derivated. In the therapeutic theatre 
the supreme form of the theatre, space as well as moment are original. The 
primary place of experience, the place of birth, is the locus nascendi of the 


у free, present in form and 
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theatre. The primary moment of creation is the status nascendi. Here the 
true time and the true space are brought to a synthesis. 

Spontaneous role-playing gives the “meta-practical proof" of a realm 
of freedom, illusion is strictly separated from reality. But there is a theatre 
in which reality or being is proven through illusion, one which restores the 
original unity between the two meta-zones—through a process of humorous 
self reflection; in the therapeutic theatre reality and illusion are one. 


Tur PLAYERS OF THE THERAPEUTIC STAGE 


The players of the therapeutic stage are the inhabitants of the private 
house. If a person lives alone the procession of sensations, feelings, and 
thoughts of a private, personal world can take place as in a dream without 
resistance, But when two persons live together and meet one another daily, 
then the true dramatic situation begins, giving joy or suffering. It is this 
situation which produces the conflict. It turns the lonely inhabitants of 
the house into a community. 

From the moment that the conflict has set in, the brutal fact of space 
and time which they share broadens and increases the network of their 
relations and the intensity of their problem. The anxiety in the house can 
become so great that the two or the many are not helped by silence—because 
two or many live in it. А conversation does not help them because the 
disturbance is not only in the intellect, it is already in their bodies. No 
transformation can help them now, not even the most plausible one—death. 
It is a situation of two beings who do not understand one another, because 
and in spite of fullest clarity and knowledge of one another. It is a situation 
of two souls whom nothing can help, no transformation of the intellect, the 
mind, the body, except love. Everything which happens and which is at- 
tempted is in vain. They live in eternal recurrence and deepening of the 
Same problems, And even self-destruction would lead here only to the denial 
and elimination of consciousness, not of the conflict. The conflict is eternal. 
The knot is cut through instead of solved. The house in which they live 
is a protection against snooping, the body which surrounds them a barrier 
against unwanted communication and meeting. The conflict is an inner 
pretext to hide themselves more deeply. But out of this labyrinth of com- 
Plication with father and mother, wife and child, friend and enemy, accumu- 
lated in the course of a lifetime, growing into one's world because of under- 
Standings and misunderstandings, one question emerges at last: How shall 
the birth, the goodness, the truth, the lie, the murder, the gossip, the hate, 
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the fear, the horror, the pain, the stupidity, the madness, the recognition, 
the knowledge, the withdrawal, the death, the mourning, the salvation, the 
limitless variations and combinations of these processes one with another, 
how shall they all be saved? And they should all be saved as they are all 
genuine, spontaneously emerging and belonging parts of living. 

It can be done through the last theatre—the therapeutic theatre. 

The persons play before themselves—as they did once out of necessity 
in self conscious deceit, the same life again. The place of the conflict and 
of its theatre is one and the same. Life and fantasy become of the same 
identity and of the same time. "They do not want to overcome reality, they 
bring it forth. They re-experience it, they are master: not only as fictitious 
beings, but also of their true existence. How could they otherwise give birth 
to it once more? Because it is just this which they do. The whole of life is 
unfolded, with all its mutual complications, in the dimension of time, not 
one moment, not one instance is extinguished from it; each moment of 
boredom is retained, each question, every fit of anxiety, every moment of 
inner withdrawal, comes back to life. It is not only that they come back 
and re-enact their dialogues, but their bodies, too, come back rejuvenated. 
Their nerves, their heartbeats, they all play themselves from birth on, a5 


if recalled by a divine memory, like the pre-est 


ablished plan of a twin, but 
identical, universal. All their 


powers, deeds, and thoughts appear on the 
scene in their original context and sequence, replicas of the phases 
through which they have once passed. The whole past is moved out of its 
coffin and arrives at a moment’s call. It does not only emerge in order tO 
heal itself, for relief and catharsis, but it is also the love for its own demons 
which drives the theatre оп to unchain itself. In order that they may be 
driven out from their cages, they tear up their deepest and most secret 
wounds, and now they bleed externally before all the eyes of the people. 


THE SPECTATORS ОЕ THE THERAPEUTIC THEATRE 


Spectators of the therapeutic theatre are the entire community. АП are 


invited and all gather before the house. The psychodrama cannot begin 
unless the last inhabitant of the town is present. 


D 
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towards all one has done and does, the point of view of the creator—the 
experience of the true freedom, the freedom from his own nature. The first 
time brings the second time to laughter. One speaks, eats, drinks, pro- 
creates, sleeps, is awake, writes, fights, quarrels, earns, loses, dies the second 
time too—in psychodramatic ways. But the same pain does not affect the 
player and spectator as pain, the same want does not affect him as want, 
the same thought does not affect him as thought. It is painless, conscious- 
less, thoughtless, deathless. Every living figure denies and resolves itself 
through psychodrama. Life and psychodrama offset each other and go under 
in laughter. It is the final form of the theatre. 

The theatre for spontaneity was the unchaining of illusion. But this 
illusion acted out by the people who have lived through it in reality, is the 
unchaining of life—‘das Ding ausser sich." The theatre of the last things is 
not the eternal recurrence of the same, out of eternal necessity (Nietzsche), 
but the opposite of it. Iż is the self produced and self created recurrence of 
itself. Prometheus has grasped himself by the chains neither to conquer nor 
to destroy himself. He, like a creator, brings himself forth once more 
and proves by means of psychodrama that his existence in chains has been 
the deed of his own free will. 


PSYCHO-CATHARSIS 


I have made an attempt to redefine the status nascendi of the theatre 
and to describe its basic versions. The new frame of reference enables us 
to formulate a new point of view and to delimit it from the point of view 
which Aristotle presented in his Poetics: “The task of the tragedy is to 
Produce (in the spectators), by means of fear and pity, a liberation from 
Such emotions.” Aristotle's basis of analysis was the finished tragedy. He 
tried to derive the meaning of the theatre from the effect a finished product 
exercised upon people during its presentation. : | 

The ground upon which this book bases its analysis of the theatre is not 
à finished product but the spontaneous and simultaneous realization of a 
poetic, dramatic work, in its process of development from its status nascendi 
9n, from step to step. And according to this analysis catharsis takes place: 
not only in the audience—secondary desired effect —and not in the dramatis 
personae of an imaginary production, but primarily in the spontaneous actors 
in the drama who produce the personae by liberating themselves from them 
at the same time. 

First publication of pp. 25-29 in “Das Stegreiftheater," 1923, see Documents, 
Volume II. 


SECTION III 


CREATIVE REVOLUTION 


A PHILOSOPHY OF THE CREATIVE ACT 


FIRST: it has to interpret and elaborate a philosophy of the creator 
аз an anti-mechanical corrective to our age. 


SECOND: to state the already known Impromptu techniques, and to 
enlarge the knowledge about them through collaboration with many 
experimental groups. 


THIRD: to record creations accomplished with the aid of various 
Impromptu techniques on the spur of the moment. 


This method of presentation differs from any other which might be 
the result of the product of the moment plus conscious interference and cor- 
rection post natum. It is the demonstration of creational qualities which 
evolve in one continuous effort with the help of Impromptu techniques. It is 
neither more emotional than intellectual, nor more natural than spiritual, 
for these creational qualities are what they become through the spontaneous 
Confluence of subconscious, conscious, emotional, intellectual and spiritual 
elements, as they are at the disposal of the nervous system in man. 


AVE CREATOR 


The most radical right wing deists and the most radical left wing 
agnostics and atheists have attributed various positive and negative qualities 
to the Supreme Universal Intelligence, and God has been both affirmed and 
denied in all the categories of these qualities, of being, of essence, of sub- 
Stance, of Personality, of ruler, of all might, of all goodness, of all wisdom, 
of holiness, of righteousness, as spirit of progress and revolution. Each of 
these attributes, or several of them at a time, have been made the meat and 
Substance of various philosophies and religions, and it has been the pride 
of various doctrines in their systems to accept or annihilate each and all 
of these attributes of the Godhead. But I wonder why all the writings of 
men, both affirmative and negative, have neglected almost completely His 
attribute of Creator. 

The motive is plain. The attributes of goodness, of might, of holiness, 
of wisdom, of righteousness, are contributory to a different status than His 
Status as Creator, to the status of God after the seven days of creation, 
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after the universe was made, after God had established Himself as a definite 
character, had recognized Himself and become recognizable as having defi- 
nite attributes. He had become susceptible of analysis because He was 
already delivered of the child. All the affirmations and denials of God, all 
His images, have revolved around this, the God of the second status, the 
God who had reached recognition in the affairs of the universe, so to speak. 
But there is another status of God, which even as a symbol has been 
neglected, that is the status of God before the Sabbath, from the moment 
of conception, during the process of creating and evolving the worlds and 
Himself. 

No matter how paradoxical it may sound, this status of God is much 
closer to mankind, as is a mother to her child during pregnancy than aftet 
separation from it, because it is not the perfected, unreachable existence 
that is painted before our eyes, but a growing, fermenting, actively forming 
imperfect being, striving towards perfection and completion. 

Science and the new psychology, preceded by the great religions, have 
established in our civilizations the ideal of the sage as being the man who 
has reached a balance of perfection through intellectual supremacy. His 
visible is nothing but the visage of an old man, of the finished product; 
the human representation of the God image in its secondary state. The 


same strategy of preference, that is, the preference for the second state 


as against the first state in the Biblical myth, is experienced in man's atti- 


tude toward himself, his arts, his morals, his forms of culture, society, and 
government. 


The last stage of a work, the books in the libraries, the finished paint ^ 


ings and sculptures in the galleries and museums, the mercantile product? 
of inventive ideas, the rigid standards, the ethical, psychological and physic? 
formulae, fascinated man's imagination, became the idols around whi¢ 

everyone was to revolve. And it was all with the same motive as with the 
surface conception of God; man, after his process of creation was a 
had established not only the work, but himself, had become established * 
personality, name, credit, might and righteousness. And because of t : 
Prosperous State, the painter, the sculptor, the legislator to cultures ap 

civilizations, forgot, after their days of creation were over, that they р 
been slaves in Egypt, forgot the meagre days of continuous efforts to pe 
duce, forgot the status of creation itself, its Silences, its deserts, its impe 4 
fections, its hopelessness, its inferiorities. They forgot because they в. 
not want to observe certain changes that had almost always taken pla 
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in the man-creator himselí. The work was finished and the creator of it 
seemed to be at an advantage compared with his various phases during 
evolution. But he, who, while the child was still within him was radiating 
and crystalline, after separation from it became the owner of a child, pos- 
Sessor of a value which at times seemed very intimate to him, glorifier of 
his past, even though that past was only his yesterday. Who can tell what 
a self-satisfied Philistine Dante became after the creative moments of the 
Divine Comedy were over? The same principle is applicable to all types of 
creation, to a culture and a civilization as a totality. Our world needs a 
corrective, a glorification of the creative act, an asylum for the creator, a 
refuge for the thirsty and hungry souls who do not strive but for the silences 
and grandeurs of the moment, who in infinite modesty have dedicated their 
lives to the passing reality of the moment and detached themselves from 
the permanent glory of immortality. 

Thus, the main category of a philosophy of the creator is the moment 
and the development of a technique which would steer the creator between 
the Scylla of crude spontaneity and the Charybdis of the finished work 
and its idolization and repetition. A procedure of this kind will lead gradu- 
ally towards a re-evaluation of all past techniques, which deal with the 
training and mutations of the mental and nervous equipment of man. 


THE ART OF THE MOMENT 


Impromptu* is not a substitute for the theatre, but an independent 
art form. The name “theatre” attached to it has given rise to erroneous 
analogies. The historians of the theatre have taught for two hundred years 
that improvised Dionysian plays (Indian, Greek and European) were the 
forerunners of the dogmatic theatre of the drama, that the “lower” chaotic 
form was then replaced by the “higher” Apollonian Theatre. But spon- 
taneous drama and the theatre for spontaneity are not to be thought of as 
the beginning and the end of one line of development. They arise out of 
Separate impulses and have even more diverse goals. 

Actions, resembling the spontaneity drama, were the reservoir from 
which the “great” poets drew. The Impromptu play is indeed more closely 
related to the poet than to the theatre. In the eighteenth century an inter- 
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*Impromptu” and “spontaneity” are synonymous terms. They are here used 


interchangeably. 
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esting conflict took place in many countries of Europe. The enlightenment 
of the Philistines under the auspices of the intellectuals (led by Lessing, 
Sonnenfels and others) stifled the last members of the Impromptu folk 
spirit. Indeed, at that time, the mediaeval commedia dell’ arte was in the 
lead, but, played as it was from memory, it was only the echo, the remnant 
of the once divine spirit. It was itself a reproductive and badly reproductive 
theatre. It seemed better to write the drama down than to depend upon 
an uncertain memory. 

The modern Impromptu Movement departs essentially from former 
attempts (Greece, India, etc.), insofar as the scant historical references 
permit a comparison. At the beginning of many national cultures of old 
and prehistoric age the Impromptu play (dance, music, drama, etc.) ap- 
peared. But its significance has not been recognized by artists and philoso- 
phers of those times. The discovery of the moment and its relation to the 
technique of the creative act was due in our time, as a very late step !! 
human civilization. The primitive man lived, created in the moment but as 
Soon as the periods of creation passed, he was far more fascinated by the 
"contents" of the bygone creative acts, by their careful conservation and 
estimation of their value than to keep and continue processes of creation 
in himself. It seemed to him a higher stage of culture to forsake the 
moment, its uncertainty and helplessness and to struggle for contents, tO 
select and idolize them, thus laying ground for a new type of civilization; 
the civilization of the conserve. 

We regard the extempore Dionysian play, ending in the written drama 
as an intentional evolution, as its natural fate. Jt was crude immediacy 


unnecessary attempt at Spontaneity could starve out. The conception 0 
‚. An analysis would easily 
perience, from the Prophets 
aard, was necessary to pave 
S creative act. It seems his 
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THE CREATIVE ACT 


Before proceeding to discuss this matter, it may be well to consider 
the use of the terms conscious and unconscious. For a continuously creat- 
ing mind the distinction between conscious and unconscious would not exist. 
A creator is like a runner for whom in the act of running the part of the 
road he has already passed and the part before him are qualitatively one. 

Thus the distinction between conscious and unconscious has no place 
in a psychology of the creative act. It is а /ogificatio post festum. We 
make use of it as a popular fiction only to map out a science of characters 
of the impromptu act. 

The unconscious as a sort of a permanent reservoir, as something 
"given", from which mental phenomena emerge and to which they eternally 
return, differs from the meaning which I give here to the unconscious. The 
unconscious is a reservoir which is continuously filled and emptied by the 
"creator individuals," It has been created by them and it can be therefore 
undone and replaced. 

The first character of the creative act is its spontaneity, the second 
character is a feeling of surprise, of the unexpected. The third character 
is its unreality which is bent upon changing the reality within which it rises, 
Something prior to and beyond the given reality is operating in a creative 
act. Whereas a living act is an element in the causal-nexus of the life 
Process of the real person, the spontaneous-creative act makes it appear as 
if for one moment the cawsal-nexus has been broken or eliminated. If you 
telephone your dentist because you have a toothache, your act of telephon- 
ing serves your impulses to preserve your body; then the act is a moment 
in the process of life causality; but if you act as if telephoning your dentist, 
then you use yourself, your impulses, the telephone, the dentist, as materials 
of a strategy for a fictitious purpose. It may be noted that the popular 
Phrase: “Tife-is-theatre” is often emphasized in a misleading manner.* 
Róles played in life and róles on the stage have merely a superficial simi- 
larity; more thoroughly considered, they have an entirely different meaning. 
In life our sufferings are real, our love, our hunger, our anger are real. It 
is the difference between reality and fiction: or, as Buddha said: “What 
is terrible to be, is lovely to see.” The fourth character of the creative 
act is that it means acting sui generis. During the process of living we are 
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*Evreinoff commits this mistake in his “Theatre in Life." 
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far more acted upon than acting. It is the difference between a creature and 
a creator. 

But these processes determine not merely psychic conditions; they 
produce mimetic effects. Parallel to the tendencies that lift certain processes 
into consciousness are others that lead to their mimetic embodiment. This 
is the fifth character of the creative act. 

In the spontaneous-creative enactment emotions, thoughts, processes, 
sentences, pauses, gestures, movements, etc., seem first to break formlessly 
and in anarchistic fashion into an ordered environment and settled con- 
sciousness. But in the course of their development it becomes clear that 
they belong together like the tones of a melody; that they are in relation 
similar to the cells of a new organism. The disorder is only an outer appear- 
ance; inwardly there is a consistent driving force, a plastic ability, the 
urge to assume a definite form; the strategem of the creative principle which 
allies itself with the cunning of reason in order to realize an imperative 
intention. The poet hides no complexes but germs of form, and his goal 
is an act of birth. Therefore, he is not merely following a pattern: he can 
alter the world creatively. It was the error of psychoanalysis that it failed 
to understand the processes going on in artists as specific phenomena of the 
creative ego—but derived its forms and materials more or less exclusively 
from the sexual or biologic history of his private person (complexes). 

When the poet creates a "Faust" or a “Hamlet,” the cornerstone of his 
creation is his body. The seed-germ of his heroes come into being, and 
their physical and spiritual qualities develop side by side. Body and soul 
are equally important. When the work of creation is finished the hero 
springs into being all complete, not a pale idea, but a real person. 


THE SPONTANEITY STATE 


The Impromptu agent, poet, actor, musician, painter finds his point of 
departure not outside, but within himself, in the spontaneity “state.” This 
is not something permanent, not set and rigid as written words or melodies 
are, but fluent, rhythmic fluency, rising and falling, growing and fading like 
living acts and still different from life. It is the state of production, the 
essential principle of all creative experience. Jt is not given like words 0" 
colors. It is not conserved, or registered. The Impromptu artist must warn 


up, he must make it climbing up the hill. Once he runs up the road to the 
“state,” it develops in full power. 
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The spontaneity state is a distinct psychological entity. The term 
"affection" does not express it, for "states" do not arise merely from Fear, 
Anxiety, Anger and Hate, but from (1) such complexes as politeness, rude- 
ness, levity, haughtiness and shrewdness, all of which are affective states 
in the Impromptu artist in response to an outside situation, or from (2) such 
conditions as personal limitations and drunkenness. Besides, the "state" 
does not arise automatically; it is not pre-existent. It is brought forth by 
an act of will. It appears of its own accord. ]t is not created by the con- 
scious will, which frequently acts as an inhibitory bar, but by a liberation, 
Which is, in fact, the free uprising of spontaneity. Terms like “emotion” 
or “condition” do not fully cover the idea either. For “state” motivates 
often not only an internal process, but also a social, external relationship, 
that is, a correlation with the “state” of another creating person. If the 
technique of the spontaneity state is applied to the drama, a new art of 
the theatre develops. 


THE STATUS NASCENDI AND THE IDEA OF PERFECTION 


One fact is often overlooked: the work of art that now reaches the 
public, be it a poem, a sonata, a painting or a statue, has not always pos- 
Sessed this rigid form which seems to be permanent and irrevocable. The 
final form reaches the market, but the process of creation of this form has 
a more significant value in human experience than is commonly recognized. 
The art-object did not come into being like the parts of a machine which 
Can be assembled mechanically. The final form can look back upon a whole 
Series of ancestors. Several designs have preceded it and some of them may 
have had as much validity as the one chosen in the end. The status nascendi 
is seldom also a perfect state. The earlier attempts spring from the same 
inspiration as the final stage. The design is not а fragment; the whole 
work is contained in it. The attention of the artist is directed upon the 
Whole, more or less strongly, in each stage of its creation. Therefore, the 
difference between the finished work of art and an earlier design is not 
in the essence of the thing. A process of comparison has taken place; the 
result depends upon the “value” that the artist sets on certain phases of 
the work taking form within him. This evaluation is his own айаш Не 
might just as well stop at any stage of production. But he goes on “cor- 
recting” until it is finished. It is his code to bring his work as closely as 
Possible to some ideal of perfection that he sets up. The author, like the 
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wicked father in the fairy tale, has no mercy on his own children. He 
kills the first born for the benefit of the last born. 

The early forms of a given work are normally not known to the world. 
Were they ever to be known it would be very doubtful whether the common 
esthetic verdict would not be different from the decision of the artist. There 
are fragments by Hólderlin and Blake, which far exceed in beauty the final 
form of the same motive. There are readers who value the original “Faust” 
of Goethe more highly than the “Faust” of the final, authentic form, the 
great work constructed with such labor. How many intermediate forms 
there may have been between the first and the last “Faust” we do not know. 
Goethe made his choice with the right of the father, the poet, and perhaps, 
the producer. If he had had the eternal life and creative power of an angel, 
he would never have finished his “Faust”. 

One function of the theatre for spontaneity is to take under its wing 
those abortive art works. It is the sanctuary of the unwanted child, but 50 
to speak, only of those children who do not want to live more than once. 
It offers no immortality; rather does it offer love of death. It would do 
our authors good to write less and play more, for in writing we attempt to 
give permanence to what may have its value in the moment but not there- 
after. Much strength and effort of mind must be sacrificed before, unnoticed, 
a living form arises. Après nous—le poète. Many adventurers must 80 
under before a poet comes. In this epoch so many claim to be poets who 
might be better accounted as fine adventurers. Our tendency is to depre- 
ciate the experience of adventure in lauding the product. 


THE THEATRE FOR SPONTANEITY AND THE STANISLAVSKI 
METHOD 


The theatre for Spontaneity has no relation to the so-called Stanislavski 
method. Improvisation in this method is supplementary to the aim of playing 
a great Romeo or a great King Lear. The element of spontaneity is here tO 
serve the cultural conserve, to revitalize it. The method of improvisation, as 2 
primary principle, to be developed systematically in spite of the conserve 
and the serving it consciously was outside of Stanislavski's domain. A care- 
ful reading of his book, An Actor Prepares,* a brilliant exposé of dramatic 
art, makes this point clear. He limited the factor of spontaneity to the 
re-activation of memories loaded with affect. This approach tied improvisa- 


*Stanislavski, Constantin, “An Actor Prepares,” Theatre Arts, Inc., New York, 1936. 
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tion to a past experience instead of to the moment. But as we know it was 
the category of the moment which gave spontaneity work and the psycho- 
drama its fundamental revision and direction. The emphasis upon memo- 
ries loaded with affect brings Stanislavski in curious relation to Freud. 
Freud, too, tried to make his patient more spontaneous just as Stanislavski 
tried to make his actors more spontaneous in the acting of conserved roles. 
Like Stanislavski, Freud tried to evoke the actual experience of the 
subject but also he preferred intensive experiences of the past to the mo- 
ment—for a different application however—for the treatment of mental dis- 
turbances. Although working in a different domain, Freud and Stanislavski 
are counterparts. 

It is of interest to further compare Stanisla 
mate drama with my Theatre for Spontaneity. Stanislavski was an ardent 
Protagonist of the drama conserve, the drama of Shakespeare, Racine, Moliére 
and Checkov. It was his highest ambition to reproduce the work of the play- 
wright as dynamically and perfectly as possible. He pondered upon how to in- 
vent means by which he could liberate the organism of the actor from clichés 


and make him as free and creative as could be for the task ahead. As one of 


the means to prepare him he used also improvisation. But he was not aware 
he actor became involved, using 


of the deep psychological conflict in which t 
improvisation on one hand by recalling and enacting vivid emotional inci- 
dents of the past, and rehearsing at the same time roles, situations and dia- 
logues, created and organized for him by a playwright. His actor, because 
of working in two dimensions, develops a warming up process which is 


abortive and embryonic along spontaneous lines to be obliterated later on— 
and another warming up process, organized and conserved, which is to 
ed from what we psychodrama- 


absorb and translate the inspirations receiv В 

tists call spontaneous states into conserved and uncreative phrasing, that 
15, uncreated by the actor. We, in the Theatre for Spontaneity, made an 
end to this dilemma between the spontaneous drama and the rigid drama 
COnserve, We realized that we cannot liberate the actor from clichés by 
improvisation, and then fill him again and again with clichés, the clichés 
of Romeo, King Lear or Macbeth. It was an important departure when 
we decided to drop the role clichés altogether, to permit the cast to be 
entirely spontaneous-creative, and to develop roles in statu nascendi. Just as 
Stanislavski was a conscious adherent of the drama conserve we became 
Conscious protagonists of the spontaneous drama. I was fully aware that the 
task of production had thus been complicated enormously and formulated 


vski's approach to the legiti- 
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an art of the moment in contrast to the art of the conserve which has domi- 
nated, at least in our civilization, the theatre and its offshoots. I have shown 
elsewhere that the Commedia dell Arte of medieaval Italy cannot be excepted 
from the interpretation given here. 


The step toward complete spontaneity of the actor brought about the 
next step, the intermittent de-conserving of the actor from clichés which 
might have accumulated in the course of his production or of his living, 
and then finally the third step, conscious and systematic spontaneity train- 
ing. It was this methodology of training which prepared the way for the 
psychodrama. Once we had permitted the actor a full spontaneity of his 
own, his full private world, his personal problems, his own conflicts, his 
own defeats and dreams came to the fore. I recognized gradually the thera- 
peutic value this kind of presentation had for the actor himself and when 
Properly manipulated, the therapeutic value it had for the audience. 


DRAMATURGY AND CREATURGY 


From the beginning, Dramaturgy has been a paradoxical undertaking. 
Were the playwright to attempt to play the róle in the drama going ОП 
within him, he would be moved to pagan laughter by the fatuity of the 
projected drama, and crudity of the stage production. For his drama һа5 
already found its inner stage, and is still being played there; its stage is 
his soul. If it were possible for us to feel it, to hear it, to live it, simul- 
taneously with him, we would be sitting before the true stage, at the real 
première. But the dramaturgist combines with the producer and attempts 
in all seriousness to bring upon the physical stage, post hoc, what has had 
its stage once and for all time and what has already been played. 


On the one side always stands the created, on the other the creative. 
Our immediate concern is with the pure, creative theatre in which each 
event happens once and never again. To adopt and arrange a work of art 
for the stage is to run counter to the nature of the classic idea of the dram? 
The present methods of theatrical production are destroying even the CIC 
ated, dogmatic type of theatre. For this theatre is concerned with the most 
faith fut rendering of every word. Its value depends upon faithful repro" 
duction. It is the justification of life that is already over; it is a moder? 
example of the cult of death, a cult of resurrection, not of creation. 


The present traditional theatre is defended by its apologists who claim 


— 
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its productions аге in themselves unique, and works of art. The written 
drama is subordinated to the machinery of the theatre. 

We answer that the work of art referred to arises out of a process of 
compilation. It is an example, neither of an art-of-the-moment, nor of an 
art of restoration. As a mongrel product, it is engaged in a constant recon- 
Struction of circumstances, and seeks to replace meaning by skillful com- 
Position and the marvels of technique. The modern theatre is Kinoid,* as 
the film is cut and rearranged, so the play is cut and arranged. 

The matrix of the Impromptu Theatre is the soul of the author. Let 
us surrender ourselves to the illusion that the figures of the drama there 
in process of production have become visible, audible and tangible. In this 
ideal performance all conditions are met: the act of creation is contempo- 
raneous with the production; there is harmony of situation and word. 

To derive a science from this, and to have laws governing it, is the 
object of “Dramaturgy.” On the other hand, “Creaturgy” is not concerned 
with events that are contained in dramas nor with laws that may be derived 
from them. It is concerned with the drama of creation itself. 

While Dramaturgy follows after the drama, Creaturgy must function 
with it. One figure of the personae dramatis after the other arises in the 
Soul of the author and speaks. If we imagine the author as apart from the 
types that came forth from him, the following process may be observed. 
Each of these personae dramatis is his own creator, and the poet is he who 
combines them into a unified whole. There you have the primary concept 
of the Impromptu performance. The author must be looked upon as a 
Strategist and each of his personae dramatis as an Impromptu actor. But 
while the drama constitutes within the mind of the author a single unified 
act of creation, in the case of the Impromptu that which has so far been 
merely assumed becomes the actuality; every Impromptu actor is, in fact, 
the creator of his dramatis persona, and the Impromptu producer (alias the 
author) must synthesize the processes of each dramatis persona in a new 
whole. The difficulty inherent in combining several actions while they are 
coming into being, to compose them 50 that they do not conflict, and to 
Produce an appealing play, demands a new technique of production. 

Creaturgy concerns itself with those laws according to which a play 
— бш Ае шр Ere Зк 


"Producers like Reinhardt and Tairoff have b 
of theatrical art. See Tairoff's “Das entfesselte TI 
heuer, Berlin, 1924, 

*Kinoid—similar to the Kino (Cinema). 


een the main interpreters of this type 
heater”, published by Gustav Kiepen- 
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in which two or more persons appear, may come into being while they are 
simultaneously engaged in playing it. 

Three chief questions arise: 

1. How shall the tempo valid to the individual be preserved in the 

collaboration? 

2. What positions on the stage shall the dramatis personae assume? 

3. How must the players coóperate so that they may create a 

dramatic work of art, apart from their individual performance? 

The tempo of the players, their positions on the stage, and the sequence 
of their actions are not matters of indifference: each particular case demands 
а standard of speed (time), a standard of position (space), and a standard 
of sequence (unity). In other words notations of time, space and coórdina- 
tion are demanded. Once these three standards are present, the framework 
of a production is determined. (Theory of Harmony.) Unity in the player 
and of the play is the most difficult play-behavior. A deep resistance һа5 
to be overcome, at least during the time of creation. This resistance is the 
sum of all patterns in the player, his “private” personality. Elimination of 
the. individual body-and-mind in their actual behavior forms must be 
achieved. On a higher plane a similar problem has to be solved by mystics 
and monks, viz.: the elimination and gradual extinguishing of the total 
private person in the process of becoming a saint. In this case the solution, 
however, is not merely for a short duration, but for eternity. 


THE LIVING NEWSPAPER 


Not only the form of the drama and the theatre is revolutionized in 
the spontaneity theatre, but also the character that the poet bears in them. 
The poet plays a new réle. Until now his rôle has been active in writing 
and finishing a drama, but it was passive in its performance. In the Im- 
promptu Theatre he is the active, perhaps the most active center of the 
performance itself, The players, who do not know until the day of perform 
ance any of the plots in which they will appear, are submitted by the poet 
immediately before the performance and in front of the audience, to the PI9" 
cess which I called the Act of Public Transference. In the poet’s mind, form 
moods, visions of róles and plays are continuously in the process of becom” 
ing. They are always in various stages of development within him. The 
clearer they are within him, the more he burns with them, the more effective 


will he be in his attempt to transmi igh 
t them to t oe 
and the director are one. "de dicc 
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The presentation is impromptu not only in character but also in form 
and content. During our experimentation we sought to discover forms of 
dramatic art which differentiate the plays of the Impromptu Theatre from 
those of the reproductive stage, not only from the viewpoint of the actor, 
but also from the viewpoint of the onlooker. One of the forms fitting our 
ideal best is the presentation of daily news. Impromptu alone is by nature 
So rapid that it can project news on the stage. When a playwright writes 
à play about news, that news has already lost the thrill of immediacy and 
actuality. But in Impromptu both poles meet—the Moment in life and 
the Moment within the creator. 


BODY TRAINING 


We turn our attention now to the problem confronting the Impromptu 
actor and producer. 

The player must gain the ability gradually to relax and to liberate 
his reflex-systems. 

Impromptu dancing and gymnastic exercises are of assistance. To these 
must be added the specific technique of the improvising body. While certain 
old methods permit the practice of a specific gesture accompanying a given 
utterance and varying with the requirements of the role, the Impromptu 
Theatre must construct a new technique answering its purpose. Е 

One of the persistent problems of the actor-in-making in the traditional 
theatre lay in attaining coordination of body and word utterance and of 
eliminating those personal and idiosyncratic gestures which had nothing to 
do with the role, Since the role was a ready-made structure imposed upon 
the actor from without, this was à well-nigh insuperable difficulty. The 
utmost condition of plasticity was demanded of the actor, and his value as 
an artist was determined largely by his plastic ability. Analysis will readily 
Show that this plastic ability was merely an incipient Impromptu state. 
But the old theatre failed to recognize that an organic and unalterable rela- 
tion existed between the oral and mimetic utterance. Both in the old and 
in the Impromptu Theatre there is need for such training as will establish 
à persistent integration and a rich variety of bodily vocabulary. And this 
Statement suggests that such a wealth of expressive facility is a desideratum 
no less in life at large than in the theatric reflection of it. à 

In the Impromptu play precisely the casual relationship between wor 
and act must be avoided so that the inherent relationship may be fully 
achieved, 
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The body of the player must be as free as possible, it must respond 
sensitively to every motive of mind and imagination. It must have the power 
to perform as large a number of motions as possible, and perform them 
easily and rapidly. These motions must, indeed, be spontaneous so that the 
player may not fail in a crisis. It may well happen that an idea may occur 
to a player unaccompanied by any hint of a suitable gesture, and if he 15 
not resourceful the whole act may go to pieces. To eliminate this danger, 
a) as large a supply of possible movements must be stored up in the body as 
the player can acquire, so that these may be called forth by the ideas as 
these occur, b) creating of responses (*creatoflex") must be learned. 


THE CREATIVE REVOLUTION 
The greatest, longest, most difficult, most unique of all wars man has 
ever waged during his career, sounds its call to you. It has no precedent, 
no parallel, in the history of the universe. It is not a war against nature, 
it is not a war against other animals, it is not a war of one human race 
nation, or state against any other. It is not a war of one social class 
against another social class. It is a war of man against ghosts, ghosts that 
have been called, and not without reason, the greatest makers of comfort 
and civilization. They are the machine, the cultural conserve, the robot. 
The critically weakest point in our present-day universe is the incapacity 
of man to compete with machine-like devices otherwise than through €% 
ternal forces—submission, actual destruction, social revolution. The pro» 
lem of remaking man himself and not only his environment will become 
more and more the outstanding problem the more successfully technica 
forces prosper in the realization of the machine, the cultural conserve а? 
the robot, and although the development of these is far from having reac : 
its peak, the final situation of man and his survival can be clearly visualize” 
at least theoretically. ә 
Two forms of robots have emerged, one a helper of man and puilde 
of his civilization—the other a menace to its survival and а деѕігоуёї 
man. 4 
First, опе may ask how is it possible that a machine-like device coul 
become dangerous to man аз a creator? Following the course of 
throughout the various Stages of our civilization we find him using the a 
"н аа ш the making of cultural products which are used later and W k 
ыз adii, d of his mind, his technical devices. don 
mounted simply to this—to neglect and aban 
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the genuine and outstanding creative process in one's soul, to extinguish 
all the active, living moments, and to strive towards one unchangeable goal 
—the illusion of the finished, perfected product whose assumed perfectibility 
was an excuse par excellence for forsaking its past, for preferring one 
phenomenon to its whole reality. There is a shrewd motive in this pro- 
cedure of man, because if only one stage of a creative process is a really 
good one and all others are bad, then this chosen stage, substituting for 
the entire process, can be memorized, conserved, eternalized, and gives 
comfort to the soul of the creator and order to the civilization of which 
he is part. 

| You can observe this strategy in all the cultural attempts of man, and 
this Strategy could deceive men and be regarded as respectable and bene- 
ficial as long as the process of industrial revolution did not produce an 
unprecedented world situation. As long as the machine-like device did not 
enter en masse into the economic situation in the form of the book, the 
gramophone and the talking film, man had no competition in the execution 
of his conserves. Once an ensemble of actors had rehearsed and acquired 
a play to perfection, this ensemble was the only owner of their particular 
bit of merchandise which they offered for sale. Their only competition 
could come from another group of men. Once a group of musicians had 
rehearsed and perfected a certain number of musical compositions, they 
Were the only owners and executors of this product. Through the process 
of repetition they earned money. The introduction of cultural devices 
changed the situation completely. Man was not needed any more for the 
repetition of his finished products. Machines did the work just as well and 
Perhaps even better, and at a much smaller expense. 

In the beginning of this industrial process man tried to meet it with 
aggressive action, Remember the destruction of the library in Alexandria 
or the damnation of the rigid letter of Jesus of Nazareth and the gospel 
of the unworldly kingdom of God as а remedy. The nearer the avalanche 
of ghosts rolled towards earth, the more man tried other means of defense. 
He invented socialism and hoped that through changing the present state 
ОЁ production and distribution of labor and its products the machine-like 
device would turn to be even of greater help and comfort than it was 
until now. 

One angle of the problem, howeve 
З There is a way, simple: апа clear, i 
tiveness nor as a part of social machinery, 


r, has been completely overlooked. 
n which man, not through destruc- 
but as an individual and a 
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creator, or as an association of creators can fight back. He has to find a 
strategy of creation which escapes the treachery of conservation and the 
competition of the robot. This strategy is the practice of the creative act, 
man as an instrument of creation changing his products continuously. 
Spontaneity, as a method of transition, is of course as old as mankind, but 
as a focus of itself it is a problem of today and tomorrow. If a fraction 
of one-thousandth of the energy which mankind has wasted in the con- 
ception and development of machine-like devices would be used for the 
improvement of our cultural capacity during the moment of creation itself, 
mankind would enter into a new age of culture, a type of culture which 
would not have to fear any possible increase of machinery, nor the robot 
races of the future. Man will have escaped without giving up anything 
that machine civilization has produced, into a Garden of Eden. 

The Moment is the loophole through which man will fare on his мау. 
And though it may sound like a paradox, the intellectual, the artist, beings 
who since the advent of socialism and psychoanalysis have become doubt- 
ful entities and were doomed to death, are and will be the first carriers of 
a revolution which in the end will satisfy also the biological pride of man. 
Races of man adhering to conserved production will die out. Thus Darwin’s 
"survival of the fittest” will be found to be too narrow. It will be replaced 
by the survival of the creator. 

This war against ghosts calls for action not only on the part of single 
individuals and small groups, but on the part of the broad masses of men. 
This war—within ourselves—is the Creative Revolution. 


All the papers in this section have appeared in Impromptu Magazine, Vol. 1, No- i 
and 2, January and April, 1931; they are translated from “Das Stegreiftheater", 1923. 


SECTION IV 


PRINCIPLES OF SPONTANEITY 


SPONTANEITY THEORY OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


“The sense for spontaneity, as a cerebral function, shows a more rudi- 
mentary development than any other important, fundamental function of 
the central nervous system. This may explain the astonishing inferiority 
of men when confronted with surprise tactics. The study of surprise tactics 
in the laboratory shows the flexibility or the rigidity of individuals when 
faced with unexpected incidents. Taken by surprise, people act frightened 
or stunned. They produce false responses or none at all. It seems that 
there is nothing for which human beings are more ill-prepared and the human 
brain more ill-equipped than for surprise. The normal brain responds con- 
fusedly, but psychological tests of surprise have found that fatigued, nerve 
racked and machine-ridden people are still more inadequate—they have no 
response ready nor any organized, intelligent reaction to offer to sudden 
blows which seem to come from nowhere. . . . When compared with many 
other mental functions such as intelligence and memory, the sense for spon- 
taneity is seen to be far less developed. This may perhaps be so because, 
in the civilization of conserves which we have developed, spontaneity is 
far less used and trained than, for instance, intelligence and memory." 

The Theatre for Spontaneity, (1923) translated and revised, The Philosophy 


of the Moment, Sociometry, Volume 4, Number 2, 1941. 
*.. Conscious evolution through training of spontaneity opens a new 


vista for the development of the human race.” Who Shall Survive?, 1934. 


INTRODUCTION 


The theoretical structure of every empirical science needs from time 
to time a thorough overhauling. New findings, and perhaps, still more 
than this, new dimensions of investigation require and demand new support- 
ing hypotheses, A theory of personality, for instance, is needed, espe- 
cially a theory of child development, which is in better accord with the 
dimensions of study in which an increasingly large number of child psy-. 
chologists, social psychologists, analysts, and therapists are engaged. They 
Still carry on with antiquated concepts which do not quite meet new situa- 
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tions. The theories of child development, as evolved by behaviorism, the 
Gestalt School, and psychoanalysis have lost their magnetism in some quar- 
ters, probably because they have lost their usefulness in empirical and 
experimental study. The appeal of concepts such as spontaneity, warming 
up process, spontaneity training, auxiliary ego, róle playing, and tele (men- 
tal distance receptors) is growing in momentum. 

The emphasis has been, in the past, on describing the baby as an indi- 
vidual organism, showing how he develops from a psychologically undiffer- 
entiated to a more and more differentiated personality. Tt proceeded after 
the model of the biologist who, too, was primarily interested in the gradual 
differentiation of the physical aspect of the organism. From this point 
of view, there is no difference between behavioristic terms, Gestalt terms, and 
psychoanalytic terms of analysis, however great the contrasts between these 
three ideologies are otherwise. 

The psychological study of the newborn has been pursued largely in 
two dimensions—the one dimension is that of animal psychology, which 
studies the behavior of the young animal and compares it with human 
infants. Illustrations are Pavlov's experiments with dogs and the maze 
experiments with rats. We appreciate the value of this research trend, but 
consider it one sided. It is an outgrowth of the theory of evolution, trying 
to find, parallel to the biological links between subhuman and human, the 
psychological intermediary stages between subhuman and human organisms. 

The second dimension is the interpretation of the infant, largely in 
terms derived from the mental syndromes of the neurotic adult. The best 
illustration is the psychoanalytic theory, which traces personality disor- 
ganization and sexual abnormalities to the oral and anal strivings of the 
infant. 

There is a third dimension of infant research which has been grossly 
neglected. Instead of looking at the infant from the lower organisms UP) 
trying to interpret him as a little animal, in animal-psychological terms, 
and instead of trying to interpret him as a little neurotic or young savages 
from the neurotic angle, it is of relevance to look at the human infant 
systematically from the platform of the highest concrete examples of human 
embodiment and achievement—we mean here, literally, the geniuses of the 

race—and to interpret him as a potential genius. We assume here that 
in the geniuses of the race, certain dormant capabilities and basic skills, 
common to all men, come to their most dramatic expression. They have ап 
intensity which is more difficult to trace in the average individual. Their 


" 
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natural and continuous spontaneity and creativity, not only in rare moments 
but as a daily expression, give us clues for understanding the infant which 
cannot be dismissed, unless we consider all genial performers of the human 
race as freaks. What is at the core of their passionate existence must be 
the most positive, the most substantial thing which is dormant in every 
infant. It is distorted in the course of his existence and we might lose 
Sight of it because of one sided interpretations. In this paper and in 
similar researches which we have published, spontaneity and creativity are 
regarded as primary and positive phenomena and not as derivatives of 
libido or any other animal drive. From the way in which men of genius 
warm up with their whole organism in status nascendi to creative deeds 
and works, we can get the clues of how every infant, in miniature, warms 
up and maintains itself from the moment of birth on. 

There is still another aspect neglected in describing the development 
of the human infant—that of probing more deeply into such generalized 
terms as environment, situation or field. There is often the failure to 
include the deeper issues underlying these terms. For instance, the most 
Important part, within environment or fields, are the interacting individual 
organisms, It is important to know how these individual organisms inter- 
act and particularly how the human infant interacts with other individual 
organisms, It is the emphasis upon and study of these deeper questions 
of child development which spontaneity and sociometric theories have 
brought to the fore and attempted to solve. 


THE SITUATION AT BIRTH AS A PRIMARY PHASE IN THE WARMING UP 


PROCESS TO SPONTANEOUS STATES 
order to understand the rôle of spontaneity in 


the situation at birth, we must analyze the organism which may call for its 
aid. By an accident of nature, it seems the human infant is born nine 
months after conception. He might have been born many months later, 
and the newborn might have sprung off nearly ready to take care of him- 
self, as nearly ready as some of the newborns among other vertebrates. 
As it is, he is stepping into a complicated and dangerous world long 
before his organism is ready to meet its emergencies, and therefore, the 
amount of help which he needs in order to survive has to be very much 
greater and more prolonged than any other infant of the primate class. 
One part of his organism inadequately developed is the brain. The 
Condition of the brain the first few weeks after birth, is in a state of revolu- 


Situation at birth. In 
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tion. The newborn's fore-brain is incomplete. Brain centers are not yet 
developed. Brain circulation is not yet well established. The capillary 
system is inadequate. Speech centers and muscular codrdination for walk- 
ing are not developed. Even sucking, swallowing, crying, breathing, and 
eliminating are not yet well established immediately after birth. ‘These 
factors are partly responsible for the high mortality rate during the first 
few months of extra-uterine life. The situation of an infant at birth makes 
it almost a miracle that he is born alive. He moves from a closed com- 
partment into an open unlimited space. He moves from eternal darkness 
into a lighted and multi-colored environment. He moves into a sphere of 
vision and sound. He changes from limited positions into a milieu 
in which locomotion and direction is indispensable. He changes from a 
parasitic existence, being nourished via the mother's placenta, into an ex- 
Istence in which his own activity is indispensable in food taking and 
elimination. He changes from a state of constant sleep into a state of 
gradual awakening and awareness of the world around him. He changes 
from a situation which provides him with a safe equilibrium to a world 
Which is to be conquered if he is to survive in it, and in which he has to 
gradually develop an equilibrium of his own. Не moves into this world 
with such a suddenness, that his successful adjustment is one of life’s great 
rud Within a few minutes, he practically changes from one world to 
| The infant is moving, at birth, into a totally strange set of relation- 
Ships. He has no model after which he can shape his acts. He is facing; 
more than at any time during his subsequent life, a novel situation. We 
have called this response of an individual to a new situation—and the 
new response to an old situation—spontaneity. If the infant is to live, this 
response must be positive and unfaltering. It must be ready, on the spu" 
of the moment. This response may be more or less adequate. There must 
be a certain amount of this S(spontaneity) factor at least in crucial moments 
available. A minimum of spontaneity is already required in his first day of life- 
Pics: Physical growth of the embryo's organism and its anatomic 
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It is a factor which enables him to reach beyond himself, to enter new 
situations as if carrying the organism, stimulating, and arousing all its organs 
to modify their structures in order that they can meet their new responsi- 
bilities. To this factor, we apply the term spontaneity (s factor). 

It is secondary for the purpose of this study whether there will 
be found special types of genes which are responsible for the develop- 
ment of the s factor, or whether the s is a factor operating inde- 
pendently from the genes. But we favor the hypothesis that the s 
factor is neither strictly a hereditary factor nor strictly an environmental 
factor. It seems to be more stimulating to the present state of biogenetic 
and social research to assume that there is within the range of individual 
expression an independent area between heredity and environment, influ- 
enced but not determined by hereditary (genes) and social forces (tele). The 
s factor would have in this area its topographical location. It is an area 
of relative freedom and independence from biological and social determinants, 
an area in which new combinatory acts and permutations, choices and deci- 
Sions are formed, and from which human inventiveness and creativity 
emerges, Certain uncomfortable but perennial inconsistencies and unpre- 
dictabilities in physical as well as in mental phenomena would find an 
explanation in the operation of the s factor. The rise of the s factor pre- 
AUSSI а Боде шыс 


"The tele factor is what is measured by sociometr 
measured by spontaneity tests. The s factor encourage 
genes actually determine. The number of these combinations is practically unlimited. 
The tele factor is found to operate in every social structure, but it is influenced by 
the s factor to increase or decrease its range above or below a certain level. That is, 
the choice process of an individual can expand or decrease depending upon the s 
factor. According to our hypothesis, the majority of physical and mental character- 
asics are gene determined, but there are combinations possible between them and the 
Social forces (tele) whose emergence is attributed to the s factor. According to this 
hypothesis identical twins brought up in an ideally supervised environment, being 
exposed to the same situations in the same sequence, would still difer from time to time 
11 certain combinations. These deviations from the combined effect of hereditary and 
Social forces would be attributable to the pure $ factor. ' 

It is not expected from the hereditary units (genes) to determine the relations 
between organisms. The area between organisms is controlled by the tele factor. 
It is also not expected from the hereditary units to be responsible for all the possible 
Tesponses necessary in the adaptation of the organisms to novel situations within the 
Internal or external environment. The area ranging between hereditary influences 
and tele operations is dominated by the s factor. The s factor is thus the soil out of 
which later the spontaneous, creative matrix of personality grows. (See “Mental 
Catharsis and the Psychodrama,” Sociometry, vol. 3, no. 3, 1940, PP. 218-220.) 


ic tests. The s factor is what is 
s new combinations beyond what 
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supposes that the functions of memory and intelligence as specialized cen- 
ters of the cerebral cortex are in formation and with this its own differentia- 
tion from them as a special function. Although single and multiple areas 
of the spontaneity function in the cortex are as yet unexplored and even 
hardly a conscious problem to the brain pathologist, the fact that this s 
factor can be demonstrated and isolated in action and in behavior tests 
of children, indicates that a somatic counterpart exists. The great plasticity 
of the infantile brain suggests that it is well disposed to favorable inter- 
action with s factors. The high sensitivity of the brain tissue for s factor 
or—symbolically speaking—the original spontaneity of the brain tissue may 
be the reason why the later and gradual specialization of the brain into 
centers and functions is never rigid and absolute. Some degree of spon- 
taneity of the brain tissue remains which serves in emergencies as a last 
resort to the nervously afflicted. It may be of value to review the brain 
development from the point of view of spontaneity theory, and to estimate 
the comparative degree of spontaneity which every part of the brain retains. 

Warming up process to a new setting. The first basic manifestation 
of spontaneity is the warming up of the infant to the new setting. The 
warming up process is a phenomenon which can be measured. Its expansion 
depends upon the kind and degree of novelty to be met. 

We can illustrate this warming up process by indicating certain features 
the psychodramatic situation possesses which are comparable to the 
situation at birth. In the case of adults it is so constructed that the sponta- 
neity of the individual can be tested. The subject is thrown abruptly into 
a situation which is novel to him and to which he has to warm up in order t 
make a rapid adjustment. The subject is often ordered to warm up as if Ae 


(personality) can be defined 
€ (environment), 


« 


as a function of р (genes), s (spontaneity), ¢ (tele), and 


был s for two structurally identical persons, there is still an element of choice and 
ecision which can operate to determine conduct and behavior manifestations, partic 


larly when there is little or no neurotic or psychotic involvement. This element of 
choice may be set down as 


be attributed to the envir 
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would not have any mental starters at his disposal (corresponding to the in- 
fant at birth who is void of mental starters). The subject may move around 
or begin to breathe heavily, make grimaces, clench his fists, move his lips, 
Shout or cry—that is, he will use physical starters in order to get started, 
trusting that the neuromuscular or other physical activities will eventually 
clinch and release more highly organized forms of expression such as róle- 
taking and creative inspiration, bringing him to the maximum degree of 
warming up to a spontaneous act in the meeting of a novel situation. 
The physical self-starters, as it has been observed in spontaneous ex- 
periments with adults, work by conscious provocation of a simple act 
Which, if properly aroused, begins, by its own momentum, to be followed up 
by other involuntary and voluntary actions; for instance, the tempo of 
breathing increases two to three times beyond the original voluntary step. 
The pulse count goes from seventy up to a hundred and twenty or more. 
These involuntary phases in the warming up process (provoked by an initial 
Conscious step) often associate simultaneously other involuntary activities in 
Which the neuro-muscular systems play a leading róle, such as, perspiration, 
movements of arms and legs, breathlessness, loss of balance, facial expressions 
of panic and anxiety, and gutteral inarticulate sounds and words. Aimed 
Social actions may further advance the warming up process into the realm of 


inter-personal relations. 

In the psychodramatic situation, 
Which the actor enters—the plots, the 
dimensions, and its time and space—are novel to him, Every step he makes 
forward in this world on the stage has to be defined anew. Every word he 
Speaks is defined by the word which is spoken towards him. Every move- 
ment he makes is defined, aroused and shaped by the persons and objects 
he encounters. Every step he makes is determined by the steps of others 
towards him. But their steps, too, are, at least, in part, determined by 
his own Steps. | 

We know from the study of the warming up process in adult performance 
and inter-personal relations that categories of self-starters can be differentiated, 
that is, physical starters and mental starters. The differentiation into two 
Separate ways of starting is not yet available to ше infant. There арры 
to be very little mental activity in the new born s starting. We can wel 
assume therefore that he makes use only of physical starters. The physical 
Starters continue to be the rescue-starters in all warming up processes 
throughout the life span. The adult resorts to them, especially in emer- 


furthermore, the whole world into 
persons, the objects in it, in all its 
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gencies or when taken by surprise. As in the case of the infant, he can 
be so absorbed in his warming up to a spontaneous act that he can be mani- 
festly at least, void of mental images. Unlike the infant, the adult has, 
of course, developed mental, social, and psychochemical starters, which 
independently may initiate his warming up as well as interact with physical 
starters. 

In some of the experiments made with adults using physical starters 
as a means of warming up—many subjects failed to reach the level of men- 
tation. They stopped abruptly in the middle of the act and gave up. It was 
apparent, then, that the warming up process does not have to reach the 
level of mentation but can terminate at any point in the process below this 
level. This may be the infant’s way of warming up. He uses physical starters, 
the act is terminated more or less below the level of mentation and provoked 
by physical stimuli. 

In the birth situation, the physical starters are stirred up long before 
the act of birth takes place. The “to-be-born” embryo is using his ow? 
physical starters, his head or feet, to push against the muscular walls of the 
womb in order to gain momentum gradually. When he comes to numerous 
dead ends, he is rescued and aided from time to time by the mother's ОЎ? 
physical starters, voluntary action and involuntary muscular contractions, 4° 
a process in warming herself up to an act of expulsion. The moment of 
birth is the maximum degree of warming up to the spontaneous act of 
being born into a new setting, to which he must make a rapid adjustment. 
It is not a trauma, but the end stage of an act for which nine months of 
preparation were required. The infant is the actor. He has to act in róles 
without having an ego or personality to act with. Like the impromptu acto" 
every step he makes in the world is new. He has to act quickly on the spur 
of the moment—that moment when a new breathing apparatus is put into 
function, or that moment when he must, for the first time, suck fluid fro™ 
the breast or bottle. 

As же have pointed out, the infant binds its spontaneous energy tO the 
new milieu, via the physical starters of the warming up process. As we know 
it would not be successful in this effort, if the mental starters of auxiliary ego 
—mothers, midwives, and nurses—in this milieu would not come to his rescue 
1е., by caring for and feeding him. Of course, the warming up to the ас 
of birth has been a perpetual drive to the infant for such a long period tha 
any delay on the part of these auxiliary egos once the machinery of delivery 
is in process cannot but stimulate the self-starting of the infant. rf thi 
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delay surpasses a certain point, this effort exhausts the infant and, as the 
mother becomes exhausted, an advantage is turned into a calamity. 

We know, then, that the infant is capable of self-starting to some 
extent both in his effort to be born and in his life-róles thereafter (eater, 
eliminator, etc.). But the degrees of spontaneous readiness in getting started 
differ from one infant to another. Certain infants may have difficulties in 
being born, while others are born with very little effort. Some infants 
need some support in pushing themselves through the birth canal, some 
infants need instrumental assistance, or surgical treatment endangering 
not only their own lives but those of others. Some infants have difficulties 
in starting to breathe, they lag in the physical starting of the final rhythmic 


breathing act? 

Even the start of sucking for many infants is not as adequate as is 
generally assumed. Some infants do not get started until the nipple is 
Pressed upon their lips, or the warm liquid enters their mouths. The 
degree of spontaneous readiness in sucking ranges from the over-eager self- 
= Se aie aaa Deas 

"In a philosophy of the Moment there are three factors to be emphasized: the 
locus, the status nascendi, and the matrix. These represent three views of the same 
Process. There is no ‘thing’ without its locus, no locus without its status nascendi, and 
no status nascendi without its matrix. The locus of a flower, for instance, is in the 
bed where it is growing. Its status nascendi is that of a growing thing as it springs 
from the seed. Its matrix is the fertile seed, itself. Every human act or performance 
has a primary action-pattern—a status nascendi. An example is the performance of 
cating which begins to develop the role of the eater in every infant soon after birth. 
The Pattern of gestures and movements leading up to the state of satiation is, in this 
Instance, the warming-up process." See Moreno, J. L^ “Foundations of Sociometry Д 
Sociometry, vol. 4, no. 1, 1941. These principles can be applied to ue origin of the 
human organism, І The locus nascendi is the placenta in the mother's womb ; the 
Status nascendi is the time of conception. The matrix nascendi is the fertilized egg 
from which the embryo develops. The initial phase of a living process has bee 
greatly neglected as compared with more advanced phases and the ee ase. 
It has been a chief contribution of spontaneity and creativity research that the con- 


i 5 is of, at least 
ception А Ninth Symphony of Beethoven is of, a 
Proces о Modes e "birth" of the work. When dealing with 


equal, if no i nce than the E 
a living mel siad map our attention from the level at birth back to the 
level of conception itself. Methods for the direct study of the embryo in its intra- 
uterine environment are coming nearer to the orbit of technical fulfillment. Motion 
Pictures of embryonic life throughout the nine months of pregnancy EY 
In order that we may get a view of his responses from stage to stage. It may 


that some technical apparatus will be forthcoming in the form of a type of жы 
X-ray Pictures combining the techniques of the moving picture with those of X-ray 


Photography, 
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starting infant to the uninterested infant in which case a great deal of 
manipulation is required to stimulate the rhythm of sucking. 

The warming up process is, therefore, a concrete, tangible, and meas- 
urable indication that the s factors are operating. It is from the analysis 
and measurement of the warming up process that we can determine the 
presence and the action range of the s factors. If there is no sign of 
warming up, we conclude an absence or loss of spontaneity. If there is 
some degree of warming up detectable in one sector of an area, then we 
conclude that a corresponding degree of spontaneity is operating in this 
sector. It does not indicate, however, that s factors operate in other sectors 
of a given area, or in other areas, as long as no signs of a warming up process 
are manifest there. An optimum or a maximum degree of warming Чр 
would indicate that s factors operate in a given area in an optimum ОГ 
maximum degree. An overheated warming up process would indicate that 
a surplus of s factors are operating in a given area—that is, beyond what is 
required for an equilibrated act. 

The warming up process manifests itself in every expression of the 
living organism as it strives towards an act. It has a somatic expression, 
a psychological expression, and a social expression. The varieties of its 
expression depend upon the differentiation of the organism and the environ- 
ment in which it exists. The somatic expression of the warming up process 


is specialized around many focal areas (zones), which serve as physic 
starters to warming up. 


Tur FUNCTION or THE WARMING Up PROCESS AND THE MATRIX OF 
IDENTITY 


Zones as loci nascendi? for the Warming up 


Process. It is paradoxical that the infant has at birth an organis" 
whose anatomic and physiological unity is never greater. But he has Р 
world of his own within which to operate. He is an actor—without words 2? 
almost without a cerebral cortex. He is compelled to form his world on the 
basis of small and weakly related zones, scattered unevenly over the body: 


ЫЗ " " Р t 
I have observed, experimenting with numerous patients and non-patients, tha 
every warming up process which covers a small range of the personality can be abso" е 


and for the time being undone by any warming up process which has a wider rane 


but which includes these parts at the same time. I have seen this mechanism at wor 


so often that I feel justified to consider it as a practical rule. It is on the basis of t 
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"These zones can be divided into operational zones and non-operational zones. 
One can devise a scale, placing at one end of the scale, the body zones 
which have the highest operational intensity and frequency of function, and 
on the other end of the scale, a near neutral intensity and near zero fre- 
quency of function. Certain zones—the visual zone, the nasal zone, the mouth 
zone, etc.—are already in formation during the first week of the infant’s 
life. The significance of every zone is that it is formed in behalf of an 
indispensable function of the infant, and therefore arouses the infant 
to concentrate upon the acting out of this function. Any time an object 
comes near the visual zone, a warming up process takes place in which the 
neuro-muscular system of the zone plays a leading róle. In the mouth zone, 
for instance, the intake of nourishment is associated with the imbibing of 
the foods which require the participation of the neuro-muscular tissues of 
lips and inner mouth. A different set of muscles is activated around the 
anal zone in warming up to the act of elimination. 

Each warming up process has a focus. It tends to be localized in a zone 
as its locus nascendi. However, the first sensitized areas—sensitized by these 
acts of warming up—are not literally attached to the skin of the infant. 
There is no mouth zone, anal zone, actually, but zones of which the mouth or 


the anus are a part. The zone is, in this “sociometric” sense, an area to 
Which, for example, the mouth, the nipple of the mother's breast, the milk 
4 ors. Whenever these 


fluid, and the air between them are contributing facto 
components come to a focus, the zone emerges into action. 

Every zone is the focal point of a physical starter in the process of 
warming up to a spontaneous actuality state—such. state or states being 
components in the shaping of a «гӧје.” Every zone 1s formed in behalf of 
an indispensable function of the infant. At times, it becomes the source of a 
Starter—physical ог mental—in the process of warming up to a spontaneous 
actuality state. In addition to being a zone, related to a given organism, 
it becomes the locus nascendi of starters warming up towards objects and 
Persons. It becomes the focal point of the spontaneous act itself. On the 
physical level, one zone is never entirely separated from every other zone; it 
involves at the time of functioning, to some extent, the whole organism. But 
we are dealing here with a construction of the experiential actualities of the 


a se 
utic technique developed. See Moreno, J. L. 


observation that — ë L 
a significant therap А 1 
"Interpersonal Therapy and the Psychopathology of Interpersonal Relations,” Soci: 
оше{гу, vol. I, Part 1, 1937. 
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infant and not with his physical set-up; the warming up process with a 
physical set of starters of a particular zone has the tendency to separate 
and isolate that zone on the actuality level more than the physical situa- 
tion would indicate. In the act of taking nourishment, for instance, the 
mouth becomes the focal point for a specific warming up process on the ex- 
periential actuality level, even though hunger pangs and contractions in 
the stomach involve indirectly the entire organism. This focal point of 
interest appears to make the infant more remote as to what is happen- 
ing to another zone of his body than he would be in a period of inaction 
of that zone. Focusing, therefore, on a specific warming up process in- 
creases attention upon the immediate act, and thus a tendency towards 
increased specialization of numerous tracks for the corresponding warming 
up process is encouraged. 

The various zones develop gradually various relationships on the ac 
tuality level. Certain zones tend toward co-action and coöperation, as the 
mouth zone with the throat zone, the bladder zone with the anal zone, the 
visual zone with the hearing zone, etc. Certain zones tend to exclude one 
another—as the manual zone and the throat zone, the bladder zone ап 
visual zone. Some zones tend to remain neutral. As the infant grows m 
structure, the experiential actuality level becomes more complex. Certa 
zones, which have been comparatively separatists, begin to interact more, 
and turn out a chain of zones or bodily segments. Accordingly, on the 
experiential actuality level, the particular warming up processes will interact 
and the result will be that one set of physical starters, let us say that 0 
the oral zone, will gradually arouse the throat zone and the anal zone an 
lead to a sort of counterpart of the bodily segmentation—a segmentation 
on the actuality level. Therefore, the organism of the infant which con" 
sisted originally of so and so many separated segments superimposed upon 
the various zones of the organism, will begin to merge them into large areas 
of the body. The larger the area of the body which the warming up 
takes into its strides, the larger the number of neuro-muscular units stimu” 
lated. The infant will begin to be identical with a large area of the bo 
at one: time, with another large area of the body at another time— jl 
knowing that they actually belong together, and yet far from discoverin? 
that some day he will be labeled their individual owner. 

. The Auxiliary ego as a part о] the infant's warming up proce: 
róle playing. Just as some infant needs a helper to be born, he also noe { 
aides in order to eat, sleep, or move around in space. From the point 
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е EM а these helpers appear like extensions of his own body, as 
They infe Е immature to produce these actions by his own effort. 
Fue eis т e provided for him by the outside world—mother, father, 
die . e have called an extension of one's ego, which is necessary 
r his adequate living performance and which has to be provided for him 
by a substitute person, an auxiliary ego. 
Ре Тһе function of the auxiliary ego has been found indispensable in the 
= yep m setting of the psychodrama as a concept for the understanding 
Th € interpersonal process on the stage as well as a tool for treatment. 
€ auxiliary ego has, in the psychodramatic situation, two functions—that 
of portraying rôles and that of guidance. The first function is that of 
portraying a rôle of a person required by the subject; the second function 
Is that of guiding the subject by warming up to his anxieties, shortcomings, 
and needs in order to guide him towards a better solution of his problems. 
The natural setting of the mother-child relationship is comparable to the 
auxiliary ego-subject relation of the psychodramatic situation. The mother, 
also, has two functions; the one is that of acting in the róle of a mother 
adequately ; the other one is that of developing a clear picture of the needs 
and rhythm of the infant in order that she can warm up to his requirements 
to help him function adequately. 
It will be seen that, by means of the concept of the auxiliary ego, many 
heretofore unrelated phenomena in child development which had to be ex- 
plained by various theories, can be explained by a single hypothesis which 
Is able to bring all developmental data into a unified view. This single 
hypothesis is based on the fact that the mother-child relationship is a two- 
way relation involving coüperative action rather than individual behavior 
Patterns separated from each other. 
Róle of the eater. It is usually considered as one act if two parts of the 
ody operate jointly in its performance, as, for instance, the two feet in 
walking, the two eyes in seeing, or the right and left arm in holding and 
clinging. However, some process of adjustment is necessary until such 
Performance Becomes smooth. In holding something with both hands, for 
Instance, the warming up process in which the left hand is involved may 
not harmonize at all times with the warming Up process in which the right 
hand is involved. In essence, the fact that one tool, as for instance, the 
mother’s breast or the bottle, is not immediately attached to the organism 
of the infant, does not produce a different situation. The problem of 
Inter-adjustment between organic and extra-organic tools is not of a different 
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order than the problem of inter-adjustment between one organic tool and 
another within the same organism. The difficulty sets in only because these 
tools belong to two different persons, in this case, to the child and the 
mother. These tools arouse in both of them cross-psychological conditions 
of a different nature and require them to merge into a single flow of action, 
each with his own starting point. Each in the warming up process to the 
act of eating puts a different set of bodily starters into motion—for in- 
stance the mother, her breasts and arms, holding the nipple of her breasts 
tight upon the child's lips, or if it is a milk bottle, bent to a similar angle, 
and the child hypnotically attracted to food, sucking the fluid with his 
mouth. In the course of the two-way warming up, with one aim—the 
satisfaction of the child's hunger, the physical adjustment efforts go hand 
in hand with mental adjustment efforts. The mother (auxiliary ego) p°- 
duces a mental picture of her child, when in the process of róle taking, but, 
in reverse, the child also participates in being given food (bottle or breast, 
hands of the mother, etc.) as well as taking it into his mouth. The mental 
picture which the mother has of the child is a consummate of auxiliary 
images. These images are often aroused by sensations of fear that the 
child is not sufficiently fed and the mother will be induced by them to 
increase the tempo of feeding beyond the needs of the infant. Vice vers? 
the infant may refuse the tempo below his own need-level, and thus vat! 
ous forms of maladjustment occur which distort the performance of learning 
how to eat. 

Differing from the organs (hands, tongue, etc.) which are fixed to his 
body, and which are at his immediate disposal in an emergency, the mother 
with all her auxiliary ego tools is fully detached and independen 
from him. She moves away from him, abandoning him, but returns to b 
when his anxiety is manifest. It is a peculiar shock in the experience о! 
the growing infant to discover the difference between attached and detache 
tools. The “I” and “you” have not yet emerged. He experiences tools 
which are attached to him and taols which are detached, but he is not ye 
aware of the difference between these two types since he is not aware 
that some of these tools belong to other individuals just as he is not aware 
that some of them are his own. In other words, the tools attaché 
to his mother, and the tools attached to himself are all in the feeding 4° 
and remain so even when the mother’s tools (breast or bottle, hands, €t€ 
are moved away from him after the feeding act. For that matter, in 
first days of life, the infant experiences all objects and persons as co-existe? 
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with him, belonging to him, or himself as being co-existent with them or be- 
longing to them. 

Just as the mother experiences the infant's side of the warming up 
chain, the child participates still more deeply, because of his greater recep- 
Чуйу and suggestibility, not only his side as the food receiver, but also the 
mother's side of it; that is, the infant experiences the bottle or the breast 
coming towards him, the nipple touching his lips, the receiving of this 
nipple and the imbibing of the food as one act. In order to give still fur- 
ther emphasis to this co-action and co-being, we give the illustration of the 
infant so absorbed in his sucking, that he cannot be diverted from this act 
by even so disturbing an act as tickling his foot. Although we observe a 
flexible withdrawal of the foot, there is no change in his focus upon the 
feeding act, no slowing up, no change in his visual attention; no sign of 
апу change can be noticed in his original action. One activity at a time 
excludes every other activity; one focus every other focus. He warms up 
exclusively to immediate situations. He lives in immediate time. 

This co-being, co-action, and co-experience, which, in the primary phase, 
exemplify the infant’s relationship to the persons and things around him, 
are characteristics of the matrix of identity. This matrix of identity lays the 
foundation for the first emotional learning process of the infant. | 

Once the matrix of identity is established, and the complex of images 
closely associated with his intense participation in the “oneness” of the act 
15 In ready form in the child, the foundation is laid for “future” combinatory 
acts. Since the action of the mother is an extension of Ais action, he can 
afford in the course of time to leave out a part of it—his own end, and to 
COncentrate оп the mother's part—the other end of the matrix. By this 
transaction, he may lay the ground for the future reversal of the warming up 
chain, Playing the róle of the “other” does not appear suddenly and full- 
Brown to the infant, but goes through several stages of development which 


overlap and often work hand in hand. 
_ The first stage is that of the other perso 
In all earnestness—that is, complete spontaneous all ] 
The second stage is that of the infant centering atten 
б Stranger part of him. 
"PE. third stage is tha | 
nuity of experience and leaving al 
The fourth stage is that of the in 


о! 
ther part and acting its róle. 


n being a part of the infant 


-identity. 
tion upon the 


t of the infant lifting the other part from the 
1 other parts out, including himself. 
fant placing himself actively in the 
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The fifth stage is that of the infant acting in the róle of the other 
towards someone else, who in turn acts in his róle. With this stage, the 
act of reversal of identity is complete. 

These five stages represent the psychological bases for all róle processes 
and for such phenomena as imitation, identification, projection and transfer- 
ence. Certainly the two final acts of reversal do not occur in the first few 
months of the infant's life. But, some day the infant will reverse the picture 
by taking the róle of the one who gives food, of the one who puts asleep, of 
the one who carries him and moves him around. We have, then, two 
phases of the matrix of identity: first, the phase of identity or unity as in 
the eating act, and, second, the phase of using that experience in the reversing 
of identity. 

Within the fold of identity, the process of infantile róle taking* occurs. 
Infantile róle taking consists of two functions—róle giving (giver) and 
rôle receiving (receiver). Їп the feeding situation, for example, 
the róle giving (giver) is acted out by the auxiliary ego (mother), 
and the rôle receiving is acted out by the infant in receiving nour- 
ishment. The mother, in giving food, warms up towards the infant to acts 
of a certain inner consistency. The infant, on the other hand, in receiving 
food warms up to a chain of acts which, also, develop some degree of inner 
consistency. The result of this interaction is that a certain reciprocal rôle 
expectancy is gradually established in the partners of the rôle process. 
This rôle expectancy lays the ground for all future rôle exchange between 
the infant and auxiliary egos. 

The image-building and co-action process in the role taking of the eater 
gives us a key for understanding the underlying causes in the process of 
emotional learning ascribed by some to imitation. The concept of imitation 
is often expressed as a one-way relation or one-way rôle relation. It refers 
to the child imitating the mother, the way he eats and copies her behavior- 
The same is true of projection as regards the leaving out of the processes 
of the other person interacting with the child. Projection is often referred 
to when the child assumes that an animal or doll has similar experience t° 
his own. It certainly is without meaning in the primary behavior of the 


““Every role is a fusion of private and collective elements. . . . A role is composed 
of two parts—its collective denominator and its individual differential. It may be 
useful to differentiate between role-taking—which is the taking of a finished, fully estab- 
lished role which does not permit the individual any variation, any degree of freedom 
—Trole-playing—which permits the individual some degree of freedom—and role-creating 
—which permits the individual a high degree of freedom, as for instance, the spontaneity 
plaíer." See Moreno, J. L., “Sociodrama”, Psychodrama Monograph, No. 1, 1944. 
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infant. 'The idea of projection implies that a human being, an animal, or 
an object are independent and apart from the person projecting. Projec- 
tion behavior of this kind is impossible for a being who lives within one 
Sphere, however uneven and unstable that one sphere may be within itself. 
Projection can also mean localizing a stimulus at its assumed origin, for 
instance, pain in the stomach. But the projector and the locus of projection 
are parts of the same technique of warming up and are not yet separated 
by the infant. A mechanism such as projection cannot emerge at this level 
of growth. 

Likewise, identification is without meaning in the first world of the 
infant. It implies two separated egos, whose existence is definitely estab- 
lished; otherwise, the desire for finding himself identical with other persons 
outside of him and the fulfillment of identification cannot take place. It 
implies that the infant is capable of experiencing himself as an ego in 
relation to another. It implies, further, that the infant is able to recognize 
Portions of his ego as being different from portions of the other ego, or por- 
Hons of his ego which are similar to that of the other ego. Identification 
is not given, but is the result of a striving beyond or away from what one 
5. Obviously the infant is unable to experience such a complicated process. 
We question, therefore, that primary infantile learning is based on operations 
Such as projection, imitation and identification. The hypothesis of the matrix 
of identity permits a more plausible explanation of the earliest forms of 
learning. 

The growth of the reversal strategy of the child is an indicator of the 
freedom from the auxiliary ego, the mother or the mother-substitute. It 
Signifies the first step in the liberation of the child from dependents, if not 
in fact, at least in its imagery. It gives reinforcement too in the imagery 
of being grown up some day and doing everything for himself without the 
aid of an auxiliary ego. The initial phase of co-experience and collaboration 
with the stronger ego, provides the child with an incentive for independent 
action, 

As the i though stil 
unified E mp of ыал which the auxiliary ego bas to 
Tender to the infant becomes less and less, and the amount of activity with 
Which the infant participates becomes larger and larger; in other words, 
the auxiliary ego (the mother) is an aide in shaping the infant's own róles, 
Permitting him gradually more independence. This process of pes 
munication between infant and mother is the nourishing matrix of the 


first independent róle taking of the infant. 


] within the matrix of identity or 
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THE UNIVERSE OF THE INFANT 


The matrix of identity is the infant’s social Placenta, the locus Е 
he roots. It gives the human infant safety, orientation "a Pom 
The world around it is called the first universe, as it has qut pos 
teristics by which it is set apart from the final, the second world. c 
matrix of identity breaks up gradually as the infant becomes more au c 
mous—that is, some degree of self-starting develops in one function ‘ i 
the other, such as in feeding, eliminating, reaching, and La ignis 
dependency upon auxiliary egos begins to decrease.” The first weh n 
when the infantile experience of a world in which everything is ed eem 
to break up into fantasy and reality. Image-building develops rapidly, 2 
the differentiation between real and imagined things begins to take form. oy: 

Long period of infancy—a characteristic of the first universe. ы 
choanalytic theory that the intra-uterine existence of the embryo is too s eni 
implying that a longer pregnancy might be more desirable, is a aic HA 
hension. If the pregnancy state of the human infant could be m 
by an experiment of nature or, by some technological device, be pup 
from nine months, let us зау, to fifteen months, the result might be ei 
the human infant would be born fully developed and would compare ie 
better with the primate and other vertebrate infants. He might as 
quite independent and self-sufficient, but he would have sacrificed the nani 
tunities for which the social placenta prepares him to a prolonged gc pat 
in a narrow rebounding environment. He would have sacrificed the P : 
ductive culture-bearing association with active and highly organized pt 
to a life in isolation; last, but not least, he might have arrived, because e 
his comparative self-sufficiency, much less in need of help but also less зе 
sitive for the aculturation of the social heritage incorporated in the aped 
egos of the new environment. Our conclusions therefore, are that any ae 
longation of the human pregnancy would be a calamity for the infant, = à 
its length seems rather well planned than otherwise, and that the in oni 
is born at a Strategic moment for the development of his spontane” 
potentialities. If he dares to be born less self-sufficient than other qun 
it is that the s factors and resourcefulness of the matrix permit him en 
"jump." Last but not least, the human species is the genius among i 
primates—and a prolonged latency period is commonly found with genius 


i n re pI€^ 
“According to our hypothesis а mental operation like all-identity must have 


А Р R R reno: 
existed in the infant before an operation like identification can take place." See Mo 
J. L., “Sociodrama”, р, — in this book. 
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Infantile amnesia and. the act-hunger syndrome. Опе of the impor- 
tant characteristics of the first universe is the total amnesia which we 
have for about the first three years of our life. It cannot be satisfactorily 
explained by the inferior development of the brain; the amnesia continues 
long after the cerebral cortex is fairly established. It cannot be explained 
by unconscious mechanisms such as repression, because little is registered 
which can be remembered, and nothing can be repressed which is not 
remembered. 

This amnesia is total and indisputable for the older child or adult, look- 
ing back from his stage of development, trying to remember the inner and 
outer events which have surrounded him during the first three years of life. 
For the infant and the young child growing up, the situation is somewhat 
different. Some registration takes place, certainly after the first few months 
as the infant shows signs of remembering certain persons and objects like the 
foods and the mother with whom he has been intimately acquainted. But he 
forgets easily—his remembering has a short span. The amount of regis- 
tration of acts and events must be, therefore, weak and rare. 

Our explanation of amnesia is based upon the warming up process to a 
spontaneous act. Hundreds of spontaneity tests with subjects of all ages 
have demonstrated that in order that the subject may remember at a later 
date what has taken place during the act, he must register the events as 
the warming up to the act goes on. A certain part of his ego must set 
itself aside as a sort of internal participant observer and register the events. 
Only if an event has been registered, can it be remembered, and only if it 
has been remembered, can it be forgotten. Only events which have been 
registered or remembered can be repressed. The conclusion is that, in such 
cases, when nothing is remembered by the subject of acts and events which 
have taken place in and around him, such an inner participant observer 
did not develop. It did not establish itself, because every part of the subject 


of the person was included in the act. 
The experience of the infant can b 
magnified scale of the fully spontaneous 
stage. We must assume that the infant warms up to spontaneous a 
Such a degree of intensity that every particle of his being participates in it— 
that not the least fragment in it can be left out for purposes of registration. 
Where there is no registration, there is no remembering possible. The in- 
fant doesn't permit any part of its being to function in any reference 
except that of the moment—the immediate situation. This undivided 


e considered as a parallel on a 
subject on the psychodramatic 
cts with 
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absorption of the infant in the act? to which it is warming up is the basic 
reason why the two dimensions of time, the dimension of the past and 
the dimension of the future, are undeveloped, or at best, rudimentary. It 
is the past in which we store our memories, and it is the future which may 
profit from their registration. 

Our attempts at measuring the memory span of infants have shown 
that it increases in backward range as well as in clarity as the infant grows 
older, but the amount of registration and consequent memory fixation is 
continuously swept away—flooded out by the overwhelming absorption of 
the infant in the acts in which he is involved at the moment. The infant 
develops intermittently, so to Speak, a retroactive amnesia even for the 
slight amount of registration of acts and events which he has been able to 
retain. The act-hunger of the infant is so great and so incessant that 
he uses all his energy up for this and as little as possible, for such an 
apparently negligible thing as remembering (this remembering is done by 
the auxiliary ego for him). We must conclude that the recurrent retro- 
active amnesias of the infant sum up to the total amnesia effect which the 
older child and the adult have for the first three years of their lives. 
As the structure of time, its past and future dimensions, are so weakly 
developed in the infant, learning by remembering is not possible. The 
foundation of his learning process must have a different basis, As we know 
now, it has a special anchorage—the matrix of identity. 

The first great area of human existence Stretching over nearly three 
years of life, seems to belong together like a domain, a world of its own. 
It has characteristics quite different from the types of experience which the 
child has after the past and the future begin to take more Specific shape, and 


the breach between fantasy and reality initiates two basically different 
re 

“Emphasis upon contents results in the split of the individual into an act person- 
ality and a content Personality. We found it a valuable hypothesis to assume that two 
different memory centers develop, an act center and a content center, and continue as, 
in general, separate structures without connection. A content is not received at the 
same moment when an act arises, but the former in a dull, untoned state and the latter 
in a highly heated State; they trace in the nervous system different paths. In consequence 
they do not recur simultaneously, filling one moment, uniting the whole personality 
with one action, but at different times, separated from each other. The material learned 
does not reach the act-center of personality. A shut-in memory develops and prevents 
the integration of the factual knowledge into the active personality of the individual. 
The knowledge remains undigested, unabsorbed by the personality, and hinders its full 
influence upon his activity and judgment." See Moreno, J. L., “Who Shall Survive?", 
1934, page 329. 
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trends of warming up processes. It seems, therefore, a useful theoretical con- 
struct to consider the first universe apart as a special age of life, such as 
childhood, adolescence, adulthood, and senescence. 

Progression or retardation; trauma or catharsis. The “long” period 
of infancy has been interpreted by psychoanalysts as a process of retarda- 
tion and compared with the retardation’ of the neurotic adult. But it 
seems to us more plausible to judge that the test of a maturation process 
lies in its achievement. The early termination of intra-uterine existence 
can be explained by the superior act-hunger of the human infant and the 
search for an expanding and more stimulating universe than the intra-uterine 
milieu provides. Some relative slowness of one function or another, for 
instance self-feeding, may be a proper sacrifice for more future-bearing 
lines of development. The long period of dependency of the human infant 
can be explained by an eager apprenticeship, progressing, maturing, and 
graduating into a world which is incomparably more complicated than 
the world into which the primate infant graduates, and for whose successful 
integration he needs incomparably greater resourcefulness (s factor). 

Another psychoanalytic concept is that of birth as a trauma from 
which shock an infant has a hard time to recover. It would be analogous 
to psychodramatic shock if we could force the infant to stay in the mother 
ог to return to his intra-uterine existence. But the act of birth, for which 
he and his maternal partner have been preparing themselves for nine months, 
is the opposite of trauma. It is a deep-reaching catharsis for mother as 
well as infant. A spontaneity theory of child development evaluates the 
Erowth of the infant in positive terms, and in terms of progression, rather 
than in negative terms and in terms of retardation and regression. 

Infantile time and the concept of the moment; infantile space and 
the emergence of the tele. The subjective concept of adult time has three 
dimensions—past, present, and future. The infantile time has but one 
dimension—the present. The infant warms up to immediate situations, 
if he warms up at all, and to immediate time. This is exemplified in the 
feeding act. He behaves as if he would suffer from an act-hunger syndrome. 
To his act-hunger corresponds the category of the present,—of the moment. 

The dimension of the past develops much later, and it is in conjunction 
with a past that concepts like cause OF unconscious can develop. It is a 
fallacy to refer to the unconscious as if it would be the substance from 
which all mental phenomena emerge. For an act-personality, like that of 
the infant, living predominantly in acts, the concept of the unconscious does 
not exist, 


d d 
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The psychological space of the infant develops parallel with the telen- 
cephelon. Physical distance receptors, such as visual and auditory, enable 
him to develop the physical contours of space. They by themselves, are un- 
able to develop a relationship between the infant and the persons and things 
around him as he doesn't experience them as outside or inside of him. 
They appear as one manifold—the matrix of identity. In the earliest phase 
of the matrix of identity, nearness and distance are not yet differentiated 
by the infant. But gradually the sense for nearness and distance develops 
and the infant begins to be drawn towards persons and objects or to with- 
draw from them. This is the first social reflex—indicating the emergence 
of the tele-factor, and is the nucleus of the later attraction-repulsion patterns 
and specialized emotions—in other words, of the social forces surrounding 
the later individual. It seems that parallel with the development of physical 
receptors, visual and auditory, of the infantile cerebral cortex, the tele 
factor develops stimulated by them, and in turn, stimulates their develop- 
ment. The tele factor must, in its earliest form, be undifferentiated, a matrix 
or identity tele; gradually, a tele for objects separates itself from a tele 
for persons. A positive tele separates itself from a negative tele, and a tele 
for real objects from a tele of imagined objects. 

The dreamless state of the infant. Origin of the dream and the un- 
conscious. It appears that the infant goes, in his first universe, through 
two periods: the first period is the period of all-identity, in which all things, 
persons, objects, including himself are not differentiated as such but are 
experienced as one undivided manifold; the second period is the period of dif- 
ferentiated all-identity or of all-reality, in which objects, animals, persons, and 
B himself have become differentiated. But there is no difference yet made 

etween real and imagined, between animated and dead, between appearances 
of things (mirror images) and things 
rect, à good argument can be made for i 
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ever, another argument which cancels the possibility of even such dreams 
provoked by immediate situations. All dreams which we have objectified 
on the psychodramatic stage as well as those analyzed by previous investi- 
gators do not possess the structure of all-identity experience, in which things, 
persons, and objects are undifferentiated, but have already the structure of 
the all-reality experience; that is, in all dreams, things, persons and ob- 
jects are differentiated, although there is no differentiation between real and 
imagined, between the appearances of things and their reality. This would 
indicate that dreams, as we know them, cannot be produced in the period of 
all-identity; indeed, the dream phenomenon must have its emergence long 
after the period of all-reality has started to break up. The beginning of 
dreaming must be related to a decreasing intensity of the act-hunger of 
the infant. The dream-hunger of the infant would increase in inverse 
proportion to the act-hunger of the infant. The dream-hunger will be 
greatly enhanced when the breach between fantasy and reality is experienced 


by the child. 
This would do away with the idea that infants dream from birth 


on—that the analysis of dreams can be used as the major route to the 
understanding of the infantile behavior of the first weeks. Psychoanalytic 
interpretations based on this premise would not fit into this hypothesis. 
Freud says in the “Interpretation of Dreams”: “What once prevailed in 
the waking state, when our psychic life was still young and inefficient, 
seems to have been banished into our nocturnal life. . . . Dreaming is a 
fragment of the superseded psychic life of the child." He says further: 
"Dreaming is, on the whole, an act of regression to the earliest relationships 
of the dreamer, a resuscitation of his childhood, of the impulses which were 
then dominant and the modes of expression which were then available. 
Behind this childhood of the individual we аге then promised an insight 
into phylogenetic childhood, into the evolution of the human race, of which 
the development of the individual is only an abridged repetition influenced 
by the fortuitous circumstances of life. We begin to suspect that Friedrich 
Nietzsche was right when he said that in à dream 'there persists a pri- 


mordial part of humanity which we can no longer reach by a direct 
path .. 2” We are here at the core of one of Freud's most profound 


inspirations. But granted that the dream is a hangover from early child- 
hood, the generalization he drew from it is probably an error. The dream 
does not reach endlessly into the past, but it has a beginning, an origin. 
It cannot originate earlier than the period in which wake existence has a 
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structure similar to the nocturnal dream. The structure of the wake life 
of the infant immediately after birth, however, is far more primitive than 
the structure of the norturnal dream reveals. We cannot discern in the 
structure of the matrix of identity—which dominates the wake life of the 
infant—anything resembling the structure of the nocturnal dream. It is not 
until the period of all-reality emerges that imageries appear in the wake 
life of the infant which resembles the nocturnal dream structure. The hope 
of psychoanalysts, therefore, that the dream can be used as the fountain- 
head of the archaic experiences of mankind may have to be set aside. As 
long as it is probable that the dream is a comparative late comer in the 
development of psychic processes, originating in the period of all-reality, 
the theory of the unconscious itself loses the main justification of its 
existence. , 

Pathological effects of mechanical devices. It is interesting to reflect 
as to how the industrial revolution affects the first universe and what 
tricky devices man invents to save his energy even in the process of child 
bearing and rearing. Certainly the old Faustian dream is far off—that of 
breeding an embryo in a test tube, freeing the mother from the dis- 
comforts of pregnancy and the infant from dependency upon another per- 
son, giving him complete autonomy with the aid of a mechanical device. 

However, there are actually, оп a minor scale, time saving devices, 
widely used, which present a problem in the first weeks of the infant's life. 
The baby is often left alone to suck the milk from the bottle, without aid. 

As long as the baby was breast fed the mother could not separate her- 
self from her own breast, leave the baby, and do some work by herself. 
She had to stay in closest proximity to the baby, providing him with food 


as well as with her person, her mothering, a stimulating and at times, an 
over stimulating agent. 


Sociometric investi- 
solation of the embryo is con- 


DI 
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tinued for a short period after birth until the emergence of the tele starts 
the first interpersonal structures. But some infants perpetuate the pattern 
of organic isolation by social isolation. Indeed, a considerable percentage 
of individuals show the tendency towards being underchosen or isolated 
in groups throughout their lifetime; the question is whether the auxiliary 
ego in the form of the mother has not had, since time immemorial, a deeper 
function to fulfill than just to be the source of the infant's food. Perhaps 
our less learned but more intuitive ancestors have done better with their 
infants than we have, at least in this particular phase which we have 
described above. 

We had occasion before this to point out a similar device of saving 
energy operating later in the life of the child—the time when the doll has 
Such a paramount róle in the child's world. The doll, because of its inten- 
tional semblance to human beings or humanized animals, represents in ‘our 


culture’ at least, a significant function of its sociopathology. Beings who can 
be loved and hated in excess, and who cannot love or fight back, who can 
r words dolls are like individuals who 


be destroyed without murmur, in othe 
have lost all their spontaneity. This dead-aliveness of the doll should be- 


come an earnest concern to parents and educators, as we are placing it not 
into a museum, but into the hands of our children. Dolls become their best 
comrades, memories to which they return in their adolescent fantasies. Toys 
such as dolls are inanimate objects and the child can create the róles of 
master and slave. The toys cannot fight back if and when the child exerts 
his physical strength by mishandling or destroying the toy. This із con- 
trary to the very principles of democracy. The function of dolls in the 
early life of children must undergo 2 revision. We do not wish to warn 
against their discrete use. Their reckless application cannot be but harm- 
ful. Children get used to ‘easy’ spontaneity. But the difficulty can be 


surmounted. Our homes and nursery schools should replace many of their 
real individuals, who take the ‘part’ 


g doll róles and fantastic situations 
rmit the child a greater amount of 
behind the doll playing subject, there 


is a real, feeling person. The child will learn by the auxiliary ego tech- 


nique what he cannot learn by the 
limits to the extremes of love jus 
Leaving the child alone with his do 
with the bottle, an auxiliary object. 
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BREACH BETWEEN Fantasy AND REALITY EXPERIENCE 

At a certain point in child development, with the beginning of the 
"second" universe, personality becomes normally divided. Two sets of the 
warming up process form—the one towards reality acts and the other towards 
fantasy acts—and begin to organize themselves. The more deeply en- 
graved these tracks are, the harder it becomes to shift from one to the 
other on the spur of the moment. The problem is not that of abandoning 
the fantasy world in favor of the reality world or vice versa, which is 
practically impossible, but rather to establish means by which the indi- 
vidual can gain full mastery over the situation, living in both tracks, but 
being able to shift from one to the other. The factor which can secure 
this mastery for rapid shifting is spontaneity, but obviously not spontaneity 
as an instinctive factor of which one happens to h 
but as a conscious and constructive principle in 
spontaneity training. Without the function of sp 
shift, the warming up process c 


ave more or less available, 
building up personality— 
ontaneity to facilitate the 
an produce a mental set in one track to 
the degree that it hampers or harms the relationship of the individual to 


real situations and real objects, or to imagined situations and imagined 
objects (as no individual can live permanently in an entirely real world 
or in an entirely imagined world.) The reality function operates by 
interpolations of resistances which are not introduced by the infant, but 


free of these extra-personal resis- 
sistance. 
op two emotional tracks in his universe: 


They may run independently, never to meet again. The infant would live 


then in two dimensions at th 


dp Ц even in its most integrated 
examples, has a tragic ive i fection. There is this con- 
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is like a man who has two saving accounts and deposits in one such 
things that he would not or cannot deposit in the other. The deeper sig- 
nificance of this struggle comes from the inability of the infant to continue 
the uniformity of his first universe, where all the warming up processes in 
the róle taking were centralized and uniform. However enormous his anxie- 
ties and insecurities then were, he did have to separate one part of his self 
from the other. He may have been non-conscious and weak, but he was, 
at least, united in living in one world and not in two, since, as we discussed 
before, the young infant had not yet learned to differentiate the two func- 
tions, reality and fantasy. The transition from the first to the second uni- 
verse (that period when he becomes aware of reality and fantasy) brings 
about a total change of sociodynamics in the universe of the infant. 

Out of the breach between reality and fantasy, two new sets of róles 
emerge. As long as this breach did not exist, all real and fantasy components 
were merged into one set of róles, psychosomatic roles. An illustration is 
the róle of the eater. But from the division of the universe into real and ficti- 
tious phenomena gradually a social world and a fantasy world emerge 
separated from the psychosomatic world in the matrix of identity. Forms 
of réle playing are now emerging which correlate the infant to persons, 
things, and goals in an actual setting outside of himself, and to persons, 
objects and goals which he imagines are outside of him. They are called 
respectively social réles [the parent] and psychodramatic rôles [the god]. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE S FACTOR 

Rich clinical material in psychodramatic sessions has provoked the first 
formulation of the s factor. Proof of its existence has gained in support 
Írom experiments with surprise situations from which factors like intelli- 
gence, memory, and conditioning had been eliminated. A number of re- 
Searches are now in progress which aim at a statistical demonstration of 
the s factor and at determining the statistical probability of its existence. 

The term “factor” is used with some reservation. The term agent 
or unit could have been used as well. But faculty, skill or func- 
tion would connote too specific a meaning. The first task was to con- 
struct methods of measurements which were able to differentiate the s factor 
from intelligence and memory, for instance. It is probable that intelligence 
tests measure Jess than what intelligence pretends to be, according to some 
definitions which are too inclusive. The 5 factor cuts into and delimits the 
meaning of intelligence, which should make both intelligence tests and spon- 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORLD IMAGE OF THE INFANT 
(1) MATRIX OF ÁLL-IDENTITY 


le world. The small circles within it represent 
duals or animals. The squares represent objects 


5 chanical devices, such as the bottle. The circles 
and squares are overlapping in order to indicate that individuals and objects are not 


; that is to say he associates t 
moving towards him as b 
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(2) MATRIX oF DIFFERENTIATED ALL-IDENTITY 
(oR OF ALL-REALITY) 


FIGURE 2 An AMT. 

The large circle represents the infantile world. The small circles represent individuals; 
the squares represent objects. They are drawn apart from one another pens they 
are already differentiated as separately functo" iher the But fieree of reality. Dotted 

e large ci i igns to of reality. Do 
circles sober ptg dee т end dotted squares npr imagines objects, 
They are differentiated one from the other, but they are regarded as equally real— 


as real individuals and real objects. 
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(3) MATRIX oF THE BREACH BETWEEN FANTASY AND REALITY 


FIGURE 3 
The large top circle (A) represents the all-reali: 
a he two lower circles represent the world of fant 


i 
ment can be visualized. An illustration of the re 
pair of individuals and objects 
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ROLE DIAGRAM 


FIGURE 4 


the precursors of the ego. The psycho- 


This diagram portrays the three types of role, 
he next two concentric circles represent 


amene roles are in the innermost circle, and t 
n social and psychodramatic roles, with a dotted line to separate them indicating that 
ie threshold between them is thin. А smaller space is assigned to the social roles, since 
EDS less intensively developed than the psychodramatic roles. In terms of develop- 
first кве psychosomatic roles (role of the eater, eliminator, sleeper, etc.) emerge 
dian he psychodramatic and social roles develop later, the domain of the psycho- 
ramatic roles being far more extensive and dominating than the domain of social 
roles. After the breach between fantasy and reality is established, the division between 
Dsychodramatic and social roles, which have been up to that point merged, begins 
gradually to become differentiated. The roles of the mother, son, daughter, teacher, 
etc. are called social roles and are set aside {тот the personification of imagined things, 


both real and unreal. The latter are called psychodramatic roles. 


TABLE OF ROLE CLASSIFICATIONS 
Degree of Freedom . 
of Spontaneity Content. . Quantity 
Origin Role Taking Psychosomatic Roles Deficiency of Roles 
Collective Roles Role Playing Psychodramatic Roles Adequacy of Roles 
Individual Roles Role Creating Social Roles Superiority of Roles 
Time Speed Consistency Rank Form 
Expectancy Slow Weak Dominant Flexible 
(future) 
Presentness Average Balanced Recessive Rigid 
Reminiscent Fast Strong ! 
(past) 


Overheated 
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taneity tests more precise tools of measurement. Intelligence tests do not 
measure spontaneity and spontaneity tests do not measure intelligence— 
in its narrower sense. This does not exclude that both cannot be combined 
to advantage. The s factor cuts into and delimits also the meaning of 
memory. Spontaneity tests do not measure memory, therefore spontaneity 
tests must be so constructed that intelligence, memory, conditioning, gene 
and tele factors are as much as possible eliminated as factors which may 
influence the actions of individuals. An individual with a low IQ may act 
more spontaneous than an individual with a high IQ. An individual with 
a low capacity for the retention of facts by memory may be more spon- 
taneous than individuals with a highly developed and reliable memory func- 
tion. Several individuals, equally unconditioned to a novel situation may 
vary in their response to it. One may be at a loss before it because of a 
deficiency in the s factor, another may adapt himself to it with delay. 
Others again, may show many degrees of adequacy. A delicate job will be 
the separation of s factors from gene factors. There may be found special 
genes for speed of a spontaneous state. But the decrease or increase of 
spontaneity states by an individual facing a novel situation, requires a sense 


of timing for which no hereditary provision ma 


y exist. Concepts as adapta- 
tion, flexibility, 


adjustment and re-adjustment are continuously dealing with 
the s factor and will gain in clarity by its measurement. 

My earliest hypothesis was based on the premise that a certain degree 
of cerebral development is indispensable for the emergence of the s factor. 
It was assumed that the system of conditioned reflexes 
memory must be well established before the human orga: 
for the s factor, and that it would not dare to use it eve 
and establish itself at a premature 


, intelligence, and 
nism can be ready 
n if it could emerge 
point of his development, since it would 
expose him to enormous, perhaps fatal complications. It was further as- 
sumed that therefore the “moment” as a category and as a focus in itself 
could not maintain itself as a Pragmatic tool for the shaping of human 


Stence on spontaneity and the unrelia- 
mitive man threw his creativity eagerly 
d—those of technical and cultural con- 


ery such as, for example, the motion 
O assist but to replace man at tbe 
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moment of performance. The practical result is that man can reduce his 
creativity to a minimum and yet exert enormous power over others. At 
this point in his development, in our time, man is sufficiently protected 
by technological and cultural machinery so that he now can afford to 
experiment with the s factor as a focus in itself. 

An extension of this formula was forced upon us a few years ago by the 
following observations: Individuals are able to improve their behavior 
and to attain superior performance skill without any significant change in 
Changes in performance skill will reflect in the 
t not to the degree of the total gain caused 
by the s factor since the intelligence test is not a sensitive enough instru- 
ment to measure the s factor. Mental defectives, who have come to an end 
of their learning ranges by means of devices which are constructed to meet 
the postulates of intelligence and memory functions are still able to learn 
by means of spontaneity training and róle playing. Children between two 
to six years of age have a relation to social and cultural stereotypes which 
differs markedly from that of adults. They love to repeat and to have 
things repeated to them again and again. They are rarely satisfied with 
any one version of an action or of a tale related to them. Life is an adven- 
ture which is never finished. It appears as if the s factor enters the situa- 
tion and postpones the end. Their love for the same actions and tales, their 
perennial striving to return to them produces a clinging affection to cul- 
tural conserves which is in part a substitute, in part an extension of the 
clinging to auxiliary egos and objects in early infancy. 

A tentative picture of how the s factor develops from the situation at 
birth on is as follows: To begin with it is weak, inconstant and emerges 
particularly at critical moments. At times it fails to emerge although its 
failure to come to the rescue becomes often fatal to the infant. The vehicle 
of its operation is the physical starter portion of the warming up process. 
Within the first weeks of life it increases in frequency and quantity but 
hardly in stability. The clinging to the auxiliary ego is another formidable 


anchorage for its operation. The s factor is according to this an active agent 


in behalf of the infant long before intelligence and memory develop new 


methods of orientation for the infant. But there comes a point in the 
development of the infant when intelligence and memory take the lead and 
the s factor is forced more and more to be subservient to them. With the 


breach between fantasy and reality, а new flare-up of the s factor takes 
place. For a while it seems as if it would be able to make intelligence, 


the intelligence quotient. 
results of intelligence testing bu 
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memory, and the social forces subservient to itself. But finally it submits 
to the mighty social and cultural stereotypes which dominate the human 
environment. The s factor becomes from then on, as the child grows older, 
the forgotten function. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study presents a hypothesis regarding the development of the 
human infant from the situation at birth until he has found the first safe 
anchorage in the new world. The hypothesis uses ideas like spontaneity, 
locus nascendi, warming up process, spontaneous act, act-hunger, róle play- 
ing, and auxiliary ego in order to construct new concepts such as the matrix 
of identity and the first universe. 

A hypothesis, covering the most mysterious part of human existence 
and its least articulate phase, is here presented with reservation, awaiting 
consequent research to prove or disprove it. It offers, however, certain 
values which are important for a well-constructed hypothesis: (a) sim- 
plicity; the "spontaneity-warming up process and act-hunger" syndrome is 
the basis of all other formulations. It appears to have an inner 
and uniformity greater than previous efforts of interpretation; (b) pro- 
ductivity; it is able to interpret heretofore puzzling phenomena of infancy, 
the "short" intra-uterine existence, the “long” period after birth, infantile 
amnesia, the origin of image-building, and the origin of the dream; (c) it 
is stimulating further research and (d) it offers the matrix of all-identity as 


a common root of mental development—in fact, of the entire learning 
process. 


consistency 


SUPPLEMENTARY Notes 
Theoretical and empirical constructs. 
missible in domains of research, which ar 
research are, from time to time, opening up, as it was with the 
before about 1923. Once, however, a domain of research h 
Propriate tools, pure theoretical construct: 
hypotheses should be based from then 
guides. An illustration of this is soci 
(1923), The Group Method (1931), an 
of research became imperative. See 
ces”, Sociometry, vol. 1, no. 1, 1937. 
Stages in child development. . . . “The main lines of (child) development may 
be summarized as follows: а stage of organic isolation (italics as in original) from birth 
on, a group of isolated individuals each 
"m original) differentiation of Structu 


Pure logical and intuitive constructs are per- 
€ yet entirely unexplored, Such domains of 
sociometric approach 
as been investigated by aP- 
5 become retrogressive, All constructs and 
; intuitive, and empirical 


as Stegreiftheater" 
d Who Shall Survive (1934), a new strategy 


“Sociometry in Relationship to other Social Scien- 
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to react toward each other, the factor oí physical proximity and physical distance 
making respectively for psychological proximity or psychological distance, the *acquaint- 
ance' beginning with neighbors first, а horizontal differentiation of structure; a stage 
of vertical differentiation of structure from about 40-42 weeks on, one or another 
infant commands disproportionate attention shiíting the distribution of emotion within 
the group írom the horizontal to a vertical differentiation of structure, the 
group which had been up to this point equally ‘levelled,’ develops more prominent 
and less prominent members, a ‘top’ and a ‘bottom’.” See Moreno, J. L., “Who Shall 
Survive?”, 1934, pages 23-24. 

Position of the infant in social space. 
not a psyche which is bound up within an indi 
ganism moving around in space in relation to 
around him in space. (Italics as in original.) 
mentary, is an expression of the degree of 
classification formula does not have else but to express the position of an individual 
within a group of subjects and things" . . - - “Who Shall Survive?”, 1934, pp. 377-378. 

Spontaneity. “The root of the word ‘spontaneous’ and its derivatives is the Latin 
sponte, meaning of free will. ‘Spontaneity has the inherent tendency to be experi- 
enced by a subject as his own state, autonomous and free—free, that is, from any 
external influence, and free from any internal influence which he cannot control. It 
has, for the subject, at least, all the markings of a freely produced experience.’ ‘Spon- 
taneity is also the ability of a subject to meet each new situation with adequacy.’ ‘It 
(spontaneity) is not only the process within the person, but also the flow of feeling 
in the direction of the spontaneity state of another person. From the contact between 
two spontaneity states centering, naturally, in two different persons, there results an 
interpersonal situation." (The interpersonal response is called tele.) See J. L. Moreno, 
"Spontaneity Procedures in Television Broadcasting with Special Emphasis on Inter- 
personal Relation Systems”, Sociometry, vol. 5, no. 1, 1942; also see Moreno, J. L. 
“The Philosophy of the Moment and the Spontaneity Theatre," Sociometry, vol. 4, 


no. 2, 1941; see Moreno, J. L., “Who Shall Survive?", 1934. 
Warming Up Process. "The bodily starters of any behavior as acting or speaking 


on the spur of the moment are accompanied by physiological signs. In the process of 
warming up these symbols unfold and release simple emotions, as fear, anger, or more 
complex states. It is not necessary that verbal reactions evolve in the process of 
warming up. They may or they may not. But the mimic symbols are always present; 
they are related to underlying physiological processes and to psychological states. 
Warming up indicators have been determined experimentally. The experiment was so 
conducted that the subject had no intention to produce any specific mental state. It 
was suggested to him to throw himself into this or that bodily action without think- 
ing what will come out of it. The ‘starting’ of these actions was found to be accom- 
panied by a process of ‘warming up. We could observe then that if a subject lets 
go with certain expressions as gasping, accelerating the breathing, etc., without a 
definite goal, there are nevertheless developed certain emotional trends. The latter 
did not seem to be related to one emotion exclusively but rather to a whole group 
of emotions with similar properties in common. For instance, the following expressions, — 
clenching teeth and fists, piercing eyes frowning, energetic movements, shrill усе, 


“The basis of sociometric classification is 
vidual organism but an individual or- 
things or other subjects also moving 

The tele, however inexpansive or rudi- 
attraction among them. Our sociometric 
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hitting, scuffling of feet, holding head high, accelerated breathing, and ема. 
to release emotional states as anger, will to dominate, hate, or a vague sh cab 
these trends of feeling. Another set, accelerated breathing, gasping, trembling, i g Р 
twisting facial muscles, inability to talk, sudden crying out, clasping hands, Я Ак 
developing another trend of feeling, anxiety, fear, despair, or a combination о “ 
Another set, smiling, laughing, chuckling, widening the eyes, kissing, hugging, etc., 
stimulating a condition of happy excitation. However, undifferentiated the feelings pro- 
duced may be, it is observable that one set of movements starts one trend of feelings 
and another set of movements starts another trend, and so on. Each of these three sets 
of starters appears to operate as a unit... . Bodily movements were found to follow 
one another in a certain order of succession according to which is the initiating starter. 
If the succession is interrupted, the temporal order is spoiled and the state of feeling 
released is confused." See Moreno, J. L., *Who Shall Survive?", 1934, pp. 194-195. xm 
"The warming up process consists of Specific acts and intervals. While an indi- 
vidual eats, such acts and intervals vary in duration. The rate of frequency with which 
one act follows another is characteristic of each individual. It can be so speedy that 
the intervals between the acts are around zero, or so drawn out that they (the pauses) 


become the essence of an individual's warming up process. In this case, the acts appear 
like occasional breaks in a continuum of pause." 


"The role of the eater is one of the 
baby's performance during the feedin 
by an interval. It takes a breathing 
abrupt pause. 


most fundamental roles for the infant. The 


and later development. It 


ins to eat with others, The 
The time of duration of a meal 
can be expressed by the following formula: T (total 


time) = s (starting interval) plus 
(a different number) x P (time of 
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processes, her return to the performance of eating is extremely handicapped. Indeed 
her pauses are often so perverted that they consist of a true pause plus a chain of 
foreign acts plus a starting interval towards a new mouthful. In Barbara's case the 
situation is different. It is the act which is perverted, and not the pause," (See Normal 
and Abnormal Characteristics of Performance Patterns, with special reference to the 
duration of spontaneous states, by Joseph Sargent, Anita M. Uhl, in collaboration with 
J. L. Moreno, M.D., Sociometry, volume 2, number 4, 1939.) 

Observations of bottle-fed and breast-fed babies showed that the duration of a 
feeding is spontaneously terminated by the infant when the point of saturation is 
reached. The mother, or auxiliary ego, may prolong the feeding act forcibly beyond 
the child's own termination, or the mother may shorten it abruptly. The result of 
such interference is that the infant will interrupt and pause, at times without outside 
stimulus, resulting in a perverted warming up of his role of eating. 

Organisation of the Human Person. The human person is the result of hereditary 
forces (g), spontaneous forces (s), social forces (t), and environmental forces (е). 
According to this formula, social forces are differentiated from environmental forces. 
Sociometric investigations and the development of the tele factor have shown this 
distinction to be of advantage from the point of systematics. The tendency of gestalt 
psychologists and ficld theorists to throw the social and object relations into one and 
the same field—environment—is disadvantageous. Similarly, the study of the psy- 
chological forces themselves would profit from a division between the general p processes 
(intelligence, memory, association, etc.) and the s (spontaneity) factor. 

Direct study and experimentation with the human infant, and the construction of 
tests, facilitating hypotheses based upon their findings will replace gradually all indirect 
methods whether based upon animal behavior or the behavior of human adults. These 
types of study should take second place. Behavioristic concepts coming from experi- 
mentation with animals, as conditioning reflex, reconditioning, blocking (mixing in the 
analysis of animal behavior the metaphors of human interpretation), etc., tend to over- 
simplify the situation of the human infant. They cannot be but supplementary to the 
study of direct spontaneous and immediate events. Psychoanalytic concepts, on the other 
hand, coming from the analysis of human adults, as unconscious, identification, repression, 


regression, transference, displacements, trauma, etc. cannot but over-complicate the situa- 


tion. They are useless at this level of personality growth (not to mention other reasons), 
have been derived does not exist 


as the psychodynamic situation from which they 

or does not exist as yet. The psychoanalytic investigator pushes backwards towards 
the trauma. However, there is no trauma constructible preceding the moment of 
birth. The psychodramatist pushes forward towards the act. But the direction of the 
push begins with the infant at birth, thereby affording no possibility of a backward 


push—only a push forward, which is the living process in Progression. 


Spontaneity Training. “... We decided to let the subject act as if he had no past, 
and were not determined by an organic structure; to describe what occurs with the 
subject in these moments in terms of action; to stick to the evidence as it emerges 


before our eyes, and to derive our working hypotheses from it exclusively. The start- 
ing point was the state into which the subject threw himself for the purpose of ex- 
pression. He threw himself into it at will There was no past image guiding him, at 
least not consciously. There was по striving in him to repeat a past performanc: or 
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to surpass it. He warmed up to a state of feeling often jerkily and inadequately. E 
showed a sense of relationship to people and things around him. After a few mom = 
of tension came relaxation and pause, the anti-climax. We called this state. 

Spontaneity State. . . . The students are told to throw themselves into the а 
to live them through, and to enact every detail needed in them as if it were in earnest. 
. . . No situation is repeated. . . . During the training a student takes careful record of 
each performance. А copy oí it goes to every student... . / After each performance an 


analysis and discussion of it is opened up, in which the students as well as the instructor 


take part. . . . The most striking therapeutic effect is the general increase in flexibility 
and facility in meeting life situations, within the organic limits of the particular indi- 
vidual.” See Moreno, J. L., and Jennings, Helen, "Spontaneity Training", Psychodrama 
Monograph, no. 3, Beacon House, New York. 

The Auxiliary Ego. “The situation of the auxiliary ego has to be differentiated 
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Role playing. “We Consider roles and relationships between roles as the most 
significant development withi 
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GENERAL SPONTANEITY THEORY 


The place of the s factor in a universal theory of spontaneity is an im- 
portant theoretical question. Does the s factor emerge only in the human group 
or can the s hypothesis be extended within certain limits to sub-human groups 
and to the lower animals and plants? How can the existence of the s factor be 
reconciled with the idea of a mechanical law abiding universe, as, for in- 
stance, with the law of the conservation of energy? The idea of the con- 
servation of energy has been the unconscious model of many psychological 
theories, as, for instance, the psychoanalytic theory of the libido. In ac- 
cordance with this theory Freud (2) thought that, if the sexual impulse does 
not find satisfaction in its direct aim, it must displace its unapplied energy 
elsewhere. It must, he thought, attach itself to a pathological locus or 
find a way out in sublimation. He could not conceive of this unapplied 
affect vanishing because he was biased by the physical idea of the conserva- 
tion of energy. If we, too, were to follow here this precept of the energy 
pattern, and would neglect the perennial inconsistencies in the develop- 
ment of physical and mental phenomena, we would have to consider spon- 
taneity as a psychological energy—a quantity distributing itself within a 
field—which, if it cannot find actualization in one direction, would flow in 
another direction in order to maintain its volume and attain equilibrium. 
We should have to assume that an individual has a certain amount of spon- 
taneity stored up to which he adds and which he spends as he goes on living. 
As he lives he draws from this reservoir. He may use it all or even over- 
draw. Such an interpretation is, however, unsatisfactory according to 
Spontaneity research, at least on the level of human creativity. The 
following theory is herewith offered. The individual is not endowed with 
a reservoir of spontaneity, in the sense of a given, stable volume or 
quantity. Spontaneity is (or is not) available in varying degrees of 
readiness, from zero to maximum, operating like a psychological catalyzer. 
Thus he has, when faced with a novel situation, no alternative but 
to use the s factor as a guide ог searchlight, prompting him as to 
which emotions, thoughts and actions are most appropriate. At times he 
has to invoke more of this, say, spontaneity, and at other times less, in 
accord with the requirements of the situation or task. He should be careful 
not to produce less than the exact amount of spontaneity needed—for if 
this were to happen he would need a “seservoir” from which to draw. Like- 
wise he should be careful not to produce more than the situation calls f. 
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because the surplus might tempt him to store it, to establish a reservoir, 
conserving it for future tasks as if it were energy, thus completing a vicious 
circle which ends in the deterioration of spontaneity and the development 
of cultural conserves. Spontaneity functions only in the moment of its 
emergence just as, metaphorically speaking, light is turned on in a room, 
and all parts of it become distinct. When the light was turned off in a room, 
the basic structure remained the same, but a fundamental quality had dis- 
appeared. 

The physical law of the conservation of energy was accepted during the 
second half of the nineteenth century in many quarters as a universal axiom. 
Many scholars regarded energy in all its manifestations as though it would 
be a volume of water in a glass. If the water disappeared entirely or in part, 
it could not have vanished. It must have been consumed, spilled or trans- 
formed into an equivalent. They assumed that the volume of energy which 
it originally had must have been constant at any point of the process. Freud 
likewise speculated with the assumption that libido energy is to remain 
constant. If therefore the flow of libido energy is interrupted and inhibited 
from its aim, the dammed up energy must flow elsewhere and find new 
outlets, i.e., as aggression, substitution, projection, regression or sublimation. 
These phenomena which appear on the surface apparently unrelated could 
now be expressed in terms of a single principle, libido energy. In such a 
closed psychodynamic system there is no place for spontaneity. Just as 
libido energy must remain constant psychological determinism is absolute. 
As a factor like spontaneity is not admitted to operate the psychodynamic 
factors causing a behavior manifestation—if they cannot be traced to recent 
events—must be deferred farther and farther to an elusive past. The find- 
ings of spontaneity research has made such forced systems of intellectualiza- 
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formulation of all current psychological theories, openly or tacitly based 
upon psychoanalytic doctrine, for example, the theories of frustration, pro- 
jection, substitution and sublimation. 

In spontaneity theory energy as an organized system of psychological 
forces is not entirely given up. It reappears in the form of the cultural 
conserve. But instead of being the fountainhead, at the beginning of every 
process such as libido, it is at the end of a process, an end product. It is 
evaluated in its relativity, not as an ultimate form but as an intermediate 
product from time to time rearranged, re-shaped or entirely broken up by 
new spontaneity factors acting upon them. We are here returning with 
an answer to the question heading this chapter. It is in the interaction 
between spontaneity-creativity and the cultural conserve that the existence 
of the s factor can be somewhat reconciled with the idea of a law-abiding 
universe, as for instance with the law of the conservation of energy. 

Favorable and unfavorable conditions for the emergence of the s factor. 
A type of universe which is open, that is, a universe in which some degree 
of novelty is continuously possible—and this is apparently the type of 
universe in which human awareness has arisen—is a favorable condition 
for the s factor to emerge and to develop. It could not exist in a type of 
universe which is closed to novelty, i.e., one which is determined by abso- 
lute laws. Spontaneity, if placed into such a universe by chance, would 
rapidly deteriorate because of the impossibility of its growth and disuse 
of its function. If a subject would know in advance what kind of a situa- 
tion he is to meet, as to form, place and time, he could prepare himself 


for it without spontaneity. But if some s would be used by him during 


the preparation, there would be no proof that it has been operating. 
f coming events is a premise 


A certain degree of unpredictability o 
upon which the idea of the s factor must rest. One can visualize a uni- 
verse (or rather polyverse or multiverse) which is dominated by chance. 
One can visualize a universe which is dominated by the s factor reducing 
the range of chance, and further a universe which adds regularity and 
order, so-called laws of nature, to chance and to spontaneity. 

High probability of events as to time, place, and form is not a condi- 
tion favorable for the development of the s factor. The greater the proba- 
bility of recurrence of certain events, the smaller is the probability of s 
emergence. It is rather their non-recurrence which is a favorable condi- 
tion of the development of s, and which increases the probability that the 
s factor will emerge in the future. But the non-recurrence of events in itsel’, 
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Le. the continued novelty of events, is also not a strict proof that spon- 
taneity is operating. The ever-changing character of events may be the 
results of pure chance. A test has to be constructed, therefore, which differ- 
entiates chance events from spontaneous events, just as it differentiates 
the repetition of events from novel events. | 

Another problem is the frequency of the s factor as it becomes mani- 
fest in the responses of an individual to Situations. One individual may 
disclose a high frequency of s, another a low frequency of s. If, for instance, 
a response of an individual to varying unprecedented situations is continu- 
ously adequate and effective, compared with the responses of another indi- 
vidual for whom the situations are equally unprecedented, then we can 
conclude that the s factor operates with greater frequency in the one case 
than in the other—the premise being always that the individuals tested do 
not know in advance what kind of a situation may arise a 
of response may be required in order to meet it adequatel 
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new situations, continuously challenging his responses to a degree unparal- 
leled in other life periods. Our assumption here is that the larger the num- 
ber of new situations, the greater is the probability that a comparatively 
large number of new responses will be made by that individual even if 
we think that it would be impossible for him to be aware of all situations 
emerging around him and to respond to all new situations in an adequate 
fashion. But to a certain number of these situations, he must respond. 


FonMs or SPONTANEITY 


There are two methods by which one can prove the existence of the 
S factor. The negative method, by logical (8) or intuitive (1) analysis, 
demonstrates that laws of nature are not absolute but themselves products 
of evolution; it concludes by inference that there must be a factor like spon- 
taneity unlimited by them. The positive method (3, 4, 5, 6, 7) demonstrates 
the existence of spontaneity by experiment. It begins with its direct percep- 
tion and demonstrates its operation by tests, measurements, and the results 
of its training. It is the experimental method which promises a sound basis 
for spontaneity research. 

On the basis of experimental study, we have been able to regard four char- 
acteristic expressions of spontaneity as relatively independent forms of a gen- 
eral s factor. We have analyzed these forms of spontaneity in the following 
manner: a) the spontaneity which goes into the activation of cultural con- 
Serves and social stereotypes; b) the spontaneity which goes into creating 
new organisms, new forms of art, and new patterns of environment; c) the 
spontaneity which goes into the formation of free expressions of person- 
ality; and d) the spontaneity which goes into the formation of adequate 
responses to novel situations. Р 

Dramatic quality. The first form under consideration is that of dra- 
matic quality of response. It is that quality which gives newness and 
vivacity to feelings, actions, and verbal utterances which are nothing but 
repetitions of what an individual has experienced a thousand times before— 
that is, they do not contain anything new, original, or creative. The life 
of a man may be, thus, in his expressions and social manifestations entirely 
uneventful but may be considered by his contemporaries and his friends 
as unique because of the flavor he is able to add to the most inconspicu- 
ous daily acts, for instance, to walking, eating, listening, chatting, and 
love-making. If we could empty his mind and examine its contents, we 
would discover Stereotypes or repetitions. In contrast to him, another indi- 
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vidual might be his psychological double and externalize the same behavior 
but in want of this quality, he appears dull and monotonous, undramatic 
and lifeless. The first man is, of course, an idealized individual but the phe- 
nomenon described is a powerful agent and may occur to any man for 
short intervals. It operates in certain life periods, such as childhood and 
adolescence, with greater frequency. This form of s has apparently a great 
practical importance in energizing and unifying the self, in that the indi- 
vidual is able to link conserved and closed units of experience with the 
self. It makes disassociated automoton-like acts be felt and look like true 
self-expression. It acts like a cosmetic for the psyche. It makes individuals 
look more youthful and more intelligent than they are, but it does not 
make them biologically younger, and it does not change their intelligence 
significantly. It changes the atmosphere of their psychological appearance. 
They are more vivacious, vigorous, and infectious with it than without.* 
The same phenomenon can be observed in the productions of the legiti- 
mate actor. He takes a role, learns and rehearses it until it has become а 
complete conserve, a stereotype at his command, so that when he repro- 
duces the role on the stage, no utterance or gesture is left to chance. But 
the great actor, like the idealized man above, is able to inflate and warm 
up this conserve to an exalted expression by means of this s factor, that 
is, to add a newness, vivacity, and dramatic quality to the faithful literal 
rendering of the playwright's script, which makes his performance appear 
undiluted even after repeating the same performance a thousand times— 
thus, drama conserves can be linked to the self giving them the character 
of true self-expression and to the actor's illusion of a great creator. The 
accent which the actor gives to inconspicuous events by mannerisms of 
speech and movement makes them look extraordinary. He himself looks 


*The Lord's prayer, spoken at each meal, may have been spoken for the hundredth 
time by an individual. The words and the Sequence may remain unchanged, It may give 
the external picture of an old response to the situation encountering him, but the intensity 
of feeling, the timing, and his action as he speaks a prayer may differentiate it from his own 
previous renderings and from the manner of praying of other individuals, The s factor be- 
comes manifest here, although it may not seem necessary to be Spontaneous when praying. 
There is no threat to the life of the individual, but there may be one to his status. 
One could argue that the effect of the Prayer upon the participants might be equally 
great if he would render an absolute repetition of it each time. But the more the 
prayer becomes automatic, the more the loss of s (spontaneity) will deteriorate one’s 

_ faith in the value of prayer. On the other hand, continued exercise in spontaneity 
^in praying will give the prayer evergrowing religious reality and dignity. Р 
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at times supernatural or unnatural. If he would permit himself to act the 
way he does on the stage in real life, he would be called a madman. It is 
significant that the Greek word for the chief actor in the drama is protagon- 
ist, i.e., the man in a frenzy or madman. The Greeks felt intuitively that 
the actor who acts like a madman on the stage and the tormented individual 
who becomes a madman in life are of the same psychic "stuff." 

Creativity. 'The next form under consideration is that of creativity. 
The extreme opposite of a man who is a genius at dramatizing the self 
but totally unproductive is the man who is totally productive and creative 
although perhaps undramatic and insignificant as an individual. If we 
would empty his mind we would find it in a permanent status nascendi, full 
of creative seeds always in the temper of breaking up existing conserves and 
germinating new forms, new ideas, and new inventions. He is perpetually 
endeavoring to produce novel experiences within himself in order that 
they may change the world around him and so fill it with novel situations. 
These, in turn, challenge him to further novel experiences which again strive 
to reshape the world around. Thus he is engaged in a breathless cycle of 
creativity. This is an idealized case, but the genius of our culture has 
some of this capacity always within him. This s function is not satis- 
fied expressing only the self; it is eager to create the self. Three versions 
have been differentiated: a) the spontaneity which goes into the birth, and 
rearing of a new child; b) the spontaneity which goes into the creation 
of new works of art, of new social and technological inventions; and c) the 
spontaneity which goes into the creation of new social environments. А 
highly spontaneous individual will do the most with what he has at his 
command in resources, such as intelligence, memory, or skills, and may sur- 
Pass by far an individual who is superior in these resources, but who does 
the least with them. Spontaneity can enter the creatively endowed indi- 
vidual and evoke a response. There were many more Michaelangelos 
born than the one who painted the great paintings, many more 
Beethovens born than the one who wrote the great symphonies, and many 
more Christs born than the one who became the Jesus of Nazareth. 
What they have in common are the creative ideas, motivation, intelligence, 
Skill and education, What separates them is the spontaneity which, in the 
successful cases, enables the carrier to take full command of the resources 
whereas the failures are at a loss with all their treasures; they suffer from 
deficiencies in their warming-up process. А 

Originality, The third form of spontaneity is that of originality. It 
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is that free flow of expression which upon analysis does not reveal any cone 
tribution significant enough to call it creativity, but which at the same time, 
in its form of production, is a unique expansion or variation from the cul- 
tural conserve as a model. This is often illustrated in the spontaneous 
drawings of children and the poetry of adolescents who add something to 
the original form without changing its essence. | 

Adequacy of response. The fourth consideration is that of appropri- 
ateness. А man can be creative, original, or dramatic, but not always have 
spontaneously an appropriate response to new situations. If he would have 
only stereotyped responses available, however much dramatized and alarm- 
ing, he would fall within the domain of the first form. If he would be full 
of ideas and try to create new Situations, he would fall into the domain of 
the second. In both cases, the required appropriate response, that is, appro- 
priate to the situation facing the individual, would not be available and 
ready. In one case, there may be too little; in the other case, there may be 
too much. There are three possible responses an individual may show in a 
novel situation confronting him: 

a) No response in a situation. This means that no S factor is in evi- 
dence. The individual may have given up the old response without pro- 
ducing a new one. He may have kept the old response constant or altered 
it so insignificantly that he appears at a loss when faced with a new situa- 
tion. Either he doesn't pay attention to the new situation confronting 
him, or he is unable to do so because of lack of ability to recognize it. No 
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hand, and erratic and inappropriate s, on the other hand. A response may 
be new but far afield from the requirements of the situation. But it is the 
adequate appropriate response which matters when a man is attacked by a 
burglar, when a fire breaks out, or a weapon has to be suddenly grabbed to 
defend one's self against a sudden enemy attack. 

Thus the response to a novel situation requires a sense of timing, an 
imagination for appropriateness, an originality of self-propelling in emer- 
gencies, for which a special s function must be made responsible. It is a 
plastic adaptation skill, a mobility and flexibility of the self, which is in- 
dispensable to a rapidly growing organism in a rapidly changing environment. 


SPONTANEITY AND MEASUREMENT 


The practical importance of adequate responses to novel situations, 
in the selection and rehabilitation of industrial and military personnel, in 
the training and retraining of leadership, has caused us to center our atten- 
tion upon procedures which are able to explore and measure them. 

Test procedure. The following test contains a series of emergencies in 
which appropriateness, a form of spontaneity, is bound to operate. From 
more than three hundred individuals tested, a few individuals are selected 
here for illustration. They have nearly the same sociometric status, as 
measured by sociometric tests. Their intelligence quotients range from 75 
to 130. 

All objects which are necessary for the test are actually present in the 
situation. For instance a telephone, water, book, radio, broom, exit, etc., 
and the spacial arrangements are realistically animated as much as possi- 
ble. Distances in space and the directions in space are impressed upon the 
subject. In other words, the whole setting is an experimental realization 
of probable reality contexts. 

Put а subject into a life situation and see how he acts. The instruc- 
tions are given by the director when the scene begins, but piecemeal— 
not in foto. Only such instruction is given to the subject as required 
for the moment. It is a premise of the test that the subjects accept in- 
structions from the director as a statement of fact and as an event taking 
place. It means that if the director says that “a burglar has entered 
the house,” the burglar is there, and the subject has to respond to the 
situation in an appropriate manner. In other words, there are two types 
of events taking place on the stage—actual events (he sees, touches, and 
moves a desk, a telephone, or a broom; he encounters auxiliary egos in 
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specific roles) and ordered events (fire has not broken out but he has to 
act as if it would be true). The subjects throw themselves into action and 
the degree of their adequacy of response is scored by a jury. They are tested 
singly or in groups of eight or ten, all facing the same task-situation of 
varying and growing levels of difficulty. It is a race with hurdles. If a sub- 
ject fails to meet an emergency adequately he is "counted out." Another 
premise is that the director is not in the situation with the subject but out- 
side of it. He is like a prompter, a narrator, a commentator, an announcer of 
events. The audience consists of a jury of three, two recorders, and auxiliary 
egos. The situation consists of events which require a series of emerging 
responses as follows: 


DIRECTOR SUBJECT 
Preliminary situation: The di- The subject warms up himself by repeat- 
rector warms up the subject by ing the director’s instructions and gestures, 


setting the scene: and adding some details of his own. 
“You are in a house, near a 
main street of a small town.” 
“You are in the living room; 
alongside the right wall is a 
desk. Shelves filled with 
books are on both sides of 
the desk. On top of the shelf 
is a telephone. Alongside the 
left wall is a couch and a 
radio.” 
“Follow me, as I will show 
you the layout of the house. 
This door leads to the din- 
ing room. Next to the din- 
ing room is the kitchen. 
From the dining room a 
door leads into a children’s 
bedroom.” 
“Let us return to the living 
room.” 
They return. 
“See the desk. It needs dust- Subject goes ahead and dusts the desks 
шр. cleans the floor, arranges books, etc. 
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"Look at the floor. It is 
dirty. Go ahead and clean 
it. The broom is in the 
kitchen." 


DIRECTION 

1. First emergency 

Suddenly the director inter- 

rupts: 
“Fire has broken out in the 
dining room on the step next 
to the room where the two 
babies are asleep.” 
“You cannot see the fire, be- 
cause the door is closed be- 
tween the living room and 
the dining room. Don’t you 
smell the smoke from the 
fire?” 


RESPONSES 
a) He does not accept the situation, and 
therefore does not react to it, even though 
he may be able to do so. 
b) She carries on well, cleaning the 
house, putting it in order, but as soon as 
she hears that the house is on, fire, she 
laughs and stops. She explains she can do 
everything which she can perceive: or 
handle, that is, she sees the telephone and 
uses the cleaner, but she can not visualize 
the fire. 
c) Enters the situation by beginning to 
clean the room calmly, but as soon as she 
hears the house is on fire, runs out of the 
house as she says: “to save my life.” 
d) He opens the door, walks to the fire 
and examines it, runs into the kitchen, 
brings a bucket full of water, tries to ex- 
tinguish the fire with it. 
e) He examines the fire; runs to save 
children, tries to put it out, calls Fire 
Department. 
f) She does not think of the children 
until all other procedures have been car- 
ried out—throwing water on the fire, 
telephoning Fire Department, etc. Goes to 
the room where the babies are, looks at 
them, says: “They’re o.k. Sound asleep.” 
Leaves them there. Comes out and says: 
«І still smell smoke." She stands there 
without doing anything further. 
g) He examines the fire; calls Fire De- 
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Director notices the Subject who 

takes the fire lightly. Immedi- 

ately, he issues a new order: 
“The fire doesn’t stop.” 


partment, and then runs to save children; 
comes back to try to extinguish fire with 
bucket of water taken from the kitchen. 
h) She starts to wash the kitchen floor, 
but as soon as she hears the house is on 
fire, runs into the room where the babies 
are sleeping, takes them into her arms, 
runs out of the house, brings them to safe- 
ty, returns to the house, rushes to the 
book shelf and picks up a package and 
jumps out of the house again, exclaim- 
ing: "It contains the letters from the man 
I love. As to the house I do not care 
whether or not it burns down.” 

i) She tries to do several things at one 
time—save the children, call up the Fire 
Department, and extinguish the fire her- 
self. She is over-heated. As а result, 
she places one of the babies near the fire, 
the other one on the floor. She steps on the 
one on the floor when she runs to the tele- 
Phone, and when she fills the bucket with 
water, instead of going to the kitchen 
sink, she goes to the dining room. 

j) She verbalizes most of her responses 
before she actually puts them into action. 
After she goes to the steps to examine the 
fire, she says: “What shall I do?” She 
walks up and down wringing her hands, 
Saying: “Dear me, I smell smoke, hope 
that’s not a bad fire. How did it start? 
It’s coming this way. Oh, dear!! the step 
to the room of the children is on fire, Have 
to phone Fire Department.” Stands look- 
ing at fire. Does nothing. 

“This is terrible; fire is spreading—what 
shall I do? I'll call the fire engine office.” 
Goes to telephone and says: “Give,me the 
fire engine, please, there is a fire here.” 
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“The smoke is spreading in- 
side the wall. The curtain 
on the wall is in danger of 
burning. It is smouldering 
between the partitions. It is 
difficult to control without 
help." 

He repeats this statement to 

other subjects, if necessary. 


2. Second emergency 

The subject begins to relax, 

thinking the danger is over. 

Then the director announces 

а new emergency: 
"Your mother is calling and 
entering the basement direct- 
ly under the smouldering 
Step. There is danger there. 
Think of your priceless jewels 
in the room next to the chil- 
dren, your manuscript, a 
record of years of research, 
your moving picture camera, 
fur coat, wife's jewelry." 

3. Third emergency 

(The Subject turns, just plan- 

ning to go to the room where 

the children are sleeping.) Di- 

rector orders a change of scene: 
“Your father is outside cry- 
ing for help. It is a weak and 
desperate cry. He sounds ill. 
You know he suffers from 
heart trouble.” 
“The wall is starting to 
smoke, but there is still time 
to go safely after the jewels.” 


Walks back to step and says: "I'd better 
start to put water on anyway." Throws 
water on. Says anxiously again: “Тоо bad 
I can't get in to get the children. I'm 
afraid to go through the fire." 

k) He rushes to get the children, brings 
them outside to safety, rushes back to ex- 
tinguish the fire; runs out of house, re- 
turns to say that he has put in an alarm 
at the corner fire alarm box. He explains: 
“That’s the safest thing to do.” 

a) He immediately opens cellar door and 
shouts: “Get out, mother. Go around the 
other way. The house is on fire here." 
Goes outside to get the garden hose. 

b) He ignores his mother and goes for 
his treasures. 

c) He tries again to extinguish the fire 
by other means after warning the mother 
and ignores valuables in the room near 


the children. 


a) He goes outside and works over his 


father. 
b) He ignores father, continues to go for 


jewels. 
c) He asks someone to call a Doctor, or 


he calls one himself. 
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4. Fourth emergency 

Director orders a change of 

scene: 
“The mother of the children 
is entering the house." 

Mother (auxiliary ego) enters 

and faints. Director continues: 
"You hear the voice of an 
older (third) sibling ap- 
proaching the dangerous cel- 
lar stairs running after his 
mother. It is still safe to go 
after the jewels if you go 
immediately." 


5. Fifth emergency 

(The subject has the jewels 

and manuscript in his hands, 

and is ready to leave the 

house.) 

Director stays him by order- 

ing a change of scene: 
"The section by the room 
you are in is entirely in a 
cloud of smoke. In order to 
get out of the room you must 
smash the window and jump 
12 feet to the ground, or 
take a chance and go through 
the smoke.” 


a) He leans over the mother to revive 
her. Ushers child out of the house; orders 
a bystander or one of the firemen (who 
have already arrived) to stay with the 
child. 

b) He ignores both child and mother and 
runs for valuables. 

c) He ignores the mother. Says: “She 
will be all right. She is just frightened." 
He continues to put out fire. Forgets 
child and runs after jewels. 

d) She calls a Doctor for the mother. 
Then goes after the jewels. 

e) She calls the Doctor and then tries 
to revive her. Like a flash it goes through 
her mind that it is not she who is the 
mother of the children, but the woman 
here who has fainted. She runs out again 
to see if the children are safe and takes 
them to the neighbors. 

a) He goes out through the smoke. 

b) He smashes the window and calls for 
help. 

с) He smashes the window, crawls out 
and jumps. 

d) He smashes the window, crawls out 
and jumps, helps firemen extinguish the 
fire; after it is all Over, becomes excited 
and cries on the stage. 


As the situation develops and as the subject is able to solve one emer- 


‚у gency with which he is faced and move in 
more and more emergencies and alternativi 


to the next, he is challenged by 
es to which he has to make new 
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adjustments continuously and in which he has to make new decisions. It 
is obvious that if a series of alternatives are given to one subject, they have 
to be given also to the other subjects. Thus the test is so constructed that 
the subject is challenged by more and more possible alternative actions, 
the more emergencies he has been able to solve in the previous stages of 
situations. His spontaneity, so to speak, is increasingly challenged the 
longer he goes on with the test. 

Frames of reference for the systematic analysis of responses. Timing 
of a response to an emerging situation appeared to be a major factor in 
appropriateness. The minimum and maximum range of permissible duration 
of each single warming-up process to an act and to the total situation had 
to be established. Observation of individuals in real situations, near replicas 
of the situations tested, provided us with a diagram of permissible dura- 
tions. A positive score was given to a subject if he operated within the 
time range; a negative score was given if the duration of a specific act was 
below the minimum or beyond the maximum. If the warming-up process 
to the idea that the babies are in danger is too slow, the emergent action— 
carrying them to safety—may come too late. On the other hand, if the 
warming-up process is too fast, each act can not be fully executed, and the 
result will be a jumbled series of incoherent acts. | А 

А space diagram was established on the basis of observations made in 
real situations of the positions taken by individuals and the movements made 
by them towards changing goals. The space diagram plotted the house and 
its surroundings, the position of a subject at the start of the test, the posi- 
tions of every other subject entering the situation, the localities of every 
object required in the test, and the shortest routes to the objectives, kitchen 
sink, babies’ room, neighbors, etc. A range of permissible detours from the 
shortest route was established for each act. A positive score was given a 
subject if his movements fell within the permissible range, a negative score, 
if the waste of movement was bound to defeat the purpose of the action. 

The great variety of responses required a frame of reference determin- 
ing which actions were more appropriate at a given moment, within the 
framework of the value systems dominating our culture. Appropriate re- 
Sponse is in itself a fragment of the role fitting a situation. In the situa- 
tions tested, three roles were in conflict, the rescuer, the mother-daughter, 
and the property owner. Three values were in conflict: life is at stake (of 
Children); status is at stake (a mother “Һаз” to save her children and 
parents); property is at stake (house, money, books). It seemed least per- 
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missible to save one's life and to run away, next to least permissible, to 
Save some property; the highest order seemed to be a rescuer (saving the 
life of any one), and the next to the highest, the role of the parent (saving 
life because of kinship). Within a framework of permissible roles, alterna- 
tives of appropriate responses within each role were arranged. Although 
several subjects were moved by the same aim—to save the children first, 
without delay—their actions differed in appropriateness. One took them out 
of the house to neighbors; the other moved them into the next room, still 
within the danger zone; the third tried to jump out of the window with 
both babies in his arms, an unnecessary risk. 

When dealing with the higher levels of spontaneous appropriateness, 
the endurance of a subject in taking on new emergencies and meeting them 
adequately is of great significance. In this test, a group of subjects never 
passed through the first emergency, because they ran out of it, to save 
their lives or to call for help. Another group of subjects, because they had 
met the first emergency more or less adequately, reached the second emer- 
gency situation, that of his mother and the mother of the children entering 
the burning house. Here their spontaneous resourcefulness came to an end; 
"they lost their heads" by permitting the frantic mother to enter the babies' 
room or by running to call the Fire Department too late, 

Another group of subjects reached, without any difficulty, the third 
emergency level; a still smaller number, the fourth level; and a few, the 
fifth level. It became clearer as emergencies piled up that the number of 
emergencies through which a subject can pass was an indicator for the 
range of his spontaneity. The point of decline and loss of spontaneity 
announced itself by an insidious onset—inadequate role perception, poor 
timing, and waste of motion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A total application of so-called laws of nature to the biological phe- 
nomena within our universe is impossible in term 
Some factor which we call spontaneity, as it has contributed to their forma- 
tion, can contribute also to their reorganization, and must Operate to some 
degree independently from them. Spontaneity, therefore, must be consid- 
ered the most important vitalizer of living structure. 

I. In the course of studying spontaneity of individuals, it is helpful to 
gather data under four headings: the dramatic, the original, the creative, 
and the adequate response. This does not mean to imply that any of these 


5 of Spontaneity theory. 
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functions are ever encountered in a pure form, but that there is a predomi- 
nance of one over the other in certain responses, which suggested their dif- 
ferentiation. An excess of the dramatic function may permit sterile cul- 
tural conserves and social stereotypes to live on, prosper, and block the rise 
of original and creative efforts. On the other hand, an excess of the crea- 
tive function may appear in certain individuals and groups before the en- 
vironment is established in which the ideas and inventions are a fitting 


response. 
II. Spontaneity as a dramatic function energizes and unites the self. 
responses of the self to novel 


Spontaneity as a plastic function evokes adequate 

situations. Spontaneity as a creative function endeavors to create the self 
and an adequate environment for it. However, when the functions of spon- 
taneity are left undirected, contradicting tendencies develop within its own 
functions which bring about a disunity of the self and a dismemberment of 
the cultural environment. By means of spontaneity tests and spontaneity 
training,* the gradual merging and coordination of all functions can be 
facilitated. 

| ПІ. Put a subject into a life situat 
jects throw themselves into action and t 
Sponse is scored by a jury. They are teste 
all facing the same task-situation of varying ап 
It is a race with hurdles. If a subject fails to meet an 


he is *counted out." 
KR Sn a ara a 


ion and see how he acts. The sub- 
he degree of their adequacy of re- 
d singly or in groups of eight or ten, 
d growing levels of difficulty. 
emergency adequately 


a contradiction of terms. How can spontaneity 
the liberation of the individual organism from 
or the reception of s. In the second 
the individual organism facilitates 


Ta ea ren training seems to be 
cliché E it consists of two phases: j 

és, that is, deconserving it, and making it free fi 
phase, the increased receptivity and readiness of 
new dimensions of personality development. 


SPONTANEITY AND PSYCHOLOGICAL DETERMINISM 


Spontaneity is the factor animating all psychic phenomena to appear 
new, fresh and flexible. It is the factor which gives them the quality of 
momentariness. Stereotyped psychic structures are ultimately built out of s 
units, replacing and reducing them. But the re-emergence of s cannot be 
stopped. They are pouring forth again and again. A change in the situation 
demands plastic adaptation of the individual to it. The s factors are 
fomenting and inspiring this reorientation. An open type of universe without 
s is a contradictio in adjecto. With a total loss of s goes a total loss of 
creative existence. This view of life is in contrast with the view advocated 
by Freud. 
`4, ‚Теге is nothing arbitrary or undetermined in the psychic life.” 
*. , , Many persons argue against the assumption of an absolute psychological 
determinism by referring to an intense feeling of conviction that there is 
a free will. This feeling of conviction exists, but it is not incompatible with 
the belief in determinism. . . . From our analysis we need not contest the 
right of the feeling of conviction that there is a free will. If we distinguish 
conscious from unconscious motivation, we are then informed by the feeling 
of conviction that the conscious motivation does not extend over all our 
motor resolutions. . . . What is thus left free from the one side receives its 
motive from the other side, from the unconscious, and the determinism in 
the psychic realm is thus carried out uninterrupted."? 

Freud worked with two '"containers"— conscious and unconscious. If 
he could not draw determinants from the one he could draw them from the 
other source. But the principle of psychic determinism can be carried too 
far when it is considered uninterrupted and absolute as Freud suggests in 
his *Psychopathology of Everyday Life" from which the above quotations 
are taken. It becomes a fetish. The desire to find determinants for every 
experience and for these determinants further determinants farther back, and 
for these determinants still more remote ones and so forth, leads to an endless 
pursuit after causes. They deprive the present moment in which the experi- 
ence has its locus of all reality as a contributory factor and this the more 
the longer the chain of determinants becomes. The idea of absolute psychic 


*See Freud's “Psychopathology of Everyday Life," The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud, Random House, Inc., New York, 1938, p. 152. 
Ibid., pp. 161, 162. 
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determinism as an idea fixe is largely responsible for the many forced and 
artificial interpretations which Freud has given to psychological problems. 

Bergson, by making the élan vital a fetish, developed the other extreme. 
The total denial of determinism is just as sterile as its full acceptance. 
Whereas Freud's psychic determinism did not leave any room for the s factor, 
Bergson left, so to speak, so much room to the creative that everything 
outside of it became a demonic distortion. Freud made the now and here 
unreal and uncreative, being totally determined by an unlimited chain of 
pasts, whereas Bergson made his élan vital so creative, one instant being as 
creative as the other, that all instants resolved in an absolute durée of cre- 
ativity, with the result that a category of the moment could not develop a 
Significance of its own. 

Within my spontaneity theory there is 
Operational determinism." According to t 
development of a person, original moments, 
beginnings without any horror vacui, that is, 
fortable past behind it from which it springs. 
it is undesirable to give every moment in the 
m of spontaneity. From time to time mom 
Ос nascendi which push that person into a new 
often say, into a new “role.” 


however, a place for a “functional, 
his theory there can be, in the 
truly creative and decisive 
a fear that there is no com- 
It is not necessary, indeed 
development of a person the 
ents spring up which become 
track of experience or as I 


THE PLACE OF THE MOMENT WITHIN A THEORY OF 


SPONTANEITY 


The difference between a universe open OF closed to novelty can be 


expressed by the following formulas: (1) The universe in Moment A is 
different from the universe in moment B; (2) the universe in moment A 
is the same as the universe in moment B. In a universe closed to novelty 
the category of the moment is meaningless, it is only a word, a “logoid.”* 
The category of the moment has meaning only in an open universe, that is, 
in one in which change and novelty can take place. In a closed universe, 
to the contrary, there is no moment and with its absentia there is no growth, 


n : ae 
О spontaneity and no creativity. 


кажы" Qa (o ipu e 
""Logoid" is a term coined by Adolf Stöhr, the late professor of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Vienna, and probably the father of Semantics, see his “Psychology” (chapter 


— Sprach logik”) Deutiche, Leipzig 1912. 
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It is when some novelty takes place, and perception of a change is 
stimulated in the subject, a subject who is able to "respond** to change" 
that an event can stand out sufficiently to focalize it in his mind as a 
"moment," separated from past and future moments as one particular mo- 
ment. But in order truly to harness a moment we need some means by 
which to determine its emergence, for instance, in contrast to the instant or 
instants preceding it, the degree of change and the experience of novelty 
which it provokes. By comparing events which are void of all newness, of a 
very low degree of newness, with events of a high degree of newness or over- 
crowded with newness, a scale develops having at one end phenomena which 
arise with a minimum of newness, for instance the technological conserve, 
the cultural conserve, the social stereotype, at the other end of the scale the 
performances of creative genius with a maximum of newness. 

In order that the moment is experienced as a moment sui generis, the 
following circumstances are required: (a) A change must take place in the 
Situation; (b) the change must be sufficient for the experience of novelty 
to be perceived by a subject; (c) this perception involves activity from the 
side of the subject, an act of warming up to a spontaneous state. In other 
words, it is due to the operation of an s factor that a change can take place 


in the situation and that a novelty is perceived by a subject. A theory of 
the moment is indissoluble from a theor 


y of spontaneity. In a theory of 
human behavior and motivation the central place must be given to spon- 
taneity. 


THE CATEGORY OF THE MOMENT 


One of the most important concepts in all human thought, the category 
of the moment—the moment of being, living and creating—has been the 
step-child of all universally known philosophical systems. The reasons for 
this are that the moment is difficult to define; that it has appeared to most 
philosophers as but a fleeting transition between past and future, without 
real substance; that it is intangible and unstable and therefore an unsatis- 
factory basis for a system of theoretical and practical philosophy. Some 
phenomenon on a different plane than that presented by the moment, itself, 


had to be found which was tangible and capable of clear definition, but to 
**Respond—response—responsibility, 


have the same root as 
(see reference to Adolf Meyer in Bibliogr. 


Spontaneity—spons 
aphy.) 
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which the moment was integrally related. In the cultural conserve, a con- 
cept was found in the light of which the dynamic meaning of the moment 
could be reflected and evaluated, and thus become a frame of reference. 
Up to now, the moment had been formulated as a particle of time and 
space, or as a mathematical abstraction; hence it had been pragmatically 
useless and theoretically sterile. If the category of the moment could be 
constructed against this more adequate background, the cultural conserve, 
the way would be open for a modern theory of the moment and a theory 
of spontaneity and creativity, as well. 

The highest value of spontaneity and creativity, the topvalue on any 
axiological scale, is a totally spontaneous-creative being, the Godhead. The 
question of existence or non-existence of God does not matter here, as an 
ideal value postulate he has axiological significance, comparative to the 
notions of “infinite” and zero in mathematics. It establishes a frame of 
reference for every possible type of living being—animal, man or superman 
—for every type of action, work or performance, for every possible type 
of cultural conserve—memorized matter, the book, or the motion picture. 
The scale has two opposite poles: the maximum of spontaneity at one pole 
and zero spontaneity at the other, with many degrees of spontaneity be- 
tween the two, every degree representing а different quotient of spontaneity. 
This is an axiological scale: the ideal exponent of one pole is a totally spon- 
taneous creator, and the ideal exponent of the other, the total cultural 
conserve, 

Spontaneity and cultural conserves do not exist in pure form, 
function, a parasite of the other.* 

The lack of an adequate concept of 
at forming a theory of creativity and spontan 
confusion in the works of Nietzsche and Bergson, 


they had to deal with related problems. : . , 
The gods and heroes who became the basis for Nietzche’s value-theory 


were like Beethoven, Bach, Wagner and others, persons who lived in the 
service of the cultural conserve. Since their achievements were “works,” 
i.e., high-grade cultural conserves, these became the frame of reference for 
Nietzsche’s valuations. From the point of view of the creative matrix, how- 
ever, all conserves, whether high-grade or low-grade, were on the same 


one is a 


the moment has spoiled any attempt 
eity. This is shown in the 
for instance, whenever 


*They are polar concepts. Spontaneity can only be defined over against that which 


is common, 
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plane. In spite of his recommendations, therefore, to be a "creator," to be 
“creative,” his evaluation was virtually based on “works” or finished prod- 
ucts. Similarly, his higher evaluation of the superman— Napoleon, Cesare 
Borgia, etc.—over the holy man—Christ, St. Francis, etc.—was merely a 
shift from one inflexible set of precepts to another. Nietzsche did not per- 
ceive that, whereas, on one occasion, harshness and selfishness may be the 
strongest responses to a situation, on another occasion, their direct oppo- 
sites, love and charity, may be the requisite answers. The old precept: 
“Love thy neighbor" became its opposite, “Ве hard—love yourself!” and 
he claimed it to be a higher value. But as long as both thesis and antithesis 
led to rigid patterns of conduct we know that there was no gain made, since 
both were related to the cultural conserve. The exchange of new conserves 
for old does not change the position of man in his struggle with the realities 
of the world around him and cannot aid in the development of a human 
society of which man is to be the true master. The cultural conserve renders 
to the individual a service similar to that which it renders as a historical 
category to culture at large—continuity of heritage—securing for him the 
preservation and the continuity of his ego. This provision is of aid as long 
as the individual lives in a comparatively still world; but what is he to do 
when the world around him is in a revolutionary change and when the 
quality of change is becoming more and more a permanent characteristic of 
the world in which he participates? 

Bergson came closer to the problem than any of the modern philoso- 
phers. He was sufficiently sensitive to the dynamics of creativity to postulate 
time, itself, as being ceaseless change—as being totally creative. In such 
a scheme there was no place, however, for the moment as a revolutionary 
category since every particle of time—"'duration," as he called it—was cre- 
ative in every one of its instants, in any case. One had only to plunge into 
immediate experience in order to participate in that stream of creativity, 
in that “élan vital” and “durée.” But he, Bergson, did not build a bridge 
between that creative absolute and the man-made time and space in which 
we live. The result is, then, that even if these immediate experiences were 
to have the quality of final reality he claimed for them, they have an irra- 
tional status and hence are useless to methodology and scientific progress. 


During the last few decades, spontaneity and its collateral terms— 
"spontaneous" and “extemporaneous” in English, 


« " 
spontaneous spontanéité" and 
"immédiat" in French, “stegreif,” "spontan" and “ 


n F А unmittelbar" in German 
—have been in increasing use. This has brought about a growing clarifica- 
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tion of the actual meaning of the whole concept. We watch various terms 
have their origins, their ascendencies and their falls from use and we know 
that they often pass through many changes in the course of their careers. 
Ultimately their finite meanings may crystallize and they may become 
permanent parts of scientific and, even, everyday language. Spontaneity and 
its collaterals have reached a climax in our time, and in the course of their 
study it has become clear what their meaning is and what complexes of ideas 
they represent. "Spontaneity" and “spontaneous” have finally come to mean 
a value—a human value. Spontaneity has become a biological as well as a 
Social value. It is today a frame of reference for the scientist as well as 
for the politician, for the artist as well as the educator. If this is true, it 
must also be a frame of reference for the theologian. A theology of the 
Godhead cannot be begun without this concept of spontaneity as a first 
principle, 

These developments may find a pa 
tural conserves inasmuch as they have 
culture. 


rtial answer in the analysis of cul- 
become an integral part of human 


Tur CuLTURAL CONSERVE 

ural conserves—the cultural con- 
long before the printing press in 
d the memno-technical con- 


The book is the archetype of all cult 
serve par excellence. In essence it existed 
the hand-written volumes of the monasteries an 
serves of the Buddhist monks. The book has been perhaps the most impor- 
tant single factor in the formation of our culture. The cultural conserve 
aims at being the finished product and, as such, has assumed an almost 
sacred quality. This is the result of a generally-accepted theory of values. 
Processes brought to an end, acts finished and works perfected seem to 
have satisfied our theory of values better than processes and things 
Which remain unfinished and in an imperfect state. These perfection- 
ideas were associated with the God-idea, itself. It is significant to note, in 
this connection, that many of God's quasi-conserve qualities may have been 
over-emphasized — His “works,” His “universe,” His “all-might,” His 
“righteousness” and His «“wisdom”—whereas His function as a spontaneous 
creator—the most revolutionary concept of a god’s function—is nearly al- 
ways a neglected one. The cultural conserve became the highest value it 
was possible to produce—the books of the Bible, the works of Shakespeare, 
or Beethoven's symphonies. It is а successful mixture of spontaneous and 
creative material molded into а permanent form. As such it becomes the 
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property of the general public—something which everyone can share. Due 
to its permanent form it is a rallying-point to which one can return at will 
and upon which cultural tradition can be based. The cultural conserve is 
thus a consoling and a reassuring category. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the category of the moment has had a poor opportunity to develop in 
a culture such as ours, saturated as it is with conserves, and relatively 
satished with them. 

We may well assume that it must have been difficult for the primitive 
minds of a primitive, inferior culture—or the early stages of our own culture 
—to evolve the idea of the moment and to maintain it before cultural con- 
serves ever existed, or when they were at best weakly developed and thinly 
distributed. It must have appeared to our ancestors much more useful and 
valuable to put all their energy into the development of cultural conserves 
and not rely upon momentary improvisations in individual and social emer- 
gencies. Cultural conserves served two purposes: they were of assistance 
in threatening situations and they made secure the continuity of a cultural 
heritage. But the more developed the cultural conserves became—the more 
widely they were distributed, the greater their influence became and the 
more attention there was given to their completion and perfection—the 
more rarely did the people feel the need for momentary inspiration. Thus 
the spontaneous components of the cultural conserves, themselves, were 
weakened at the core and the development of the cultural conserve—although 
it owed its very birth to the operation of spontaneous processes—began to 
threaten and extinguish the spark which lay at its origin. This situation 
called forth, as if to its rescue, the diametric opposite of the cultural con- 
serve: the category of the moment. This event could only have occurred 
in our time, when cultural conserves have reached such a point of master- 
ful development and distribution en masse that they have become a challenge 
and a threat to the sensitivity of man’s creative patterns, 

Just as an analysis and a re-evaluation of the cultural conserve was 
forced upon us by the apparent decay of man’s creative function when 
faced with the problems of our time, we were, in turn, forced to focus our 
attention from a new point of view upon the factors of spontaneity and 
creativity. The problem was to replace an outworn, antiquated system of 
values, the cultural conserve, with a new system of values in better accord 


with the emergencies of our time—the spontaneity-creativity complex. 
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THEORY or SPONTANEITY AND CREATIVITY 


It is evident that a spontaneous creative process is the matrix and the 
initial stage of any cultural conserve—whether a form of religion, a work 
of art or a technological invention. It simply brings to the fore the relation- 
ship between the moment, immediate action, spontaneity and creativity, in 
contrast to the customary link between spontaneity and automatic response. 

Once this is accepted, a new thought presents itself: the idea that the 
spontaneous creative matrix can be made the central focus of man’s world 
not only as the underlying source but on the very surface of his actual 
living; that the flow of the matrix into the cultural conserve—however in- 
dispensable this may appear to be—is only one of the many routes open to 
the historical development of creativity; and that a different route is perhaps 
more desirable, a route which will carry the spontaneous creative matrix 
to the periphery of man’s actuality—his daily life. 

This idea provokes the question: is it the fate of the spontaneous 
creative matrix always to end in a cultural conserve because of the fallibility 
of human nature? To this and other questions there is only one answer 
possible: systematic experiments which present a spontaneous culture, grow- 
ing out of controlled action, face-to-face and equally plausible with the 
conserve-culture which has been handed down to US. — : 

An adequate theory of spontaneity must do away with other dogmatic 
assumptions, for instance, the consideration of spontaneity as a sort of 
Psychological energy—a quantity distributing itself within a field—which, 
if it cannot find actualization in one direction, flows in some other direction 
in order to maintain “equilibrium.” Take, again, the concept of the 
libido in psychoanalytic theory. In accordance with this theory, Freud 
thought that, if the sexual impulse does not find satisfaction in its direct aim, 
it must displace its unapplied energy elsewhere. It must, he thought, attach 
itself to a pathological locus or find a way out in sublimation. He could 
not even for a moment conceive of this unapplied affect vanishing because 
he was biased by the physical idea of the conservation of energy. A sterling 
illustration of the fact that physical concepts such as energy bases te 
transferred onto a social or a psychological plane is the process of catharsis 
which brings about fundamental changes in a situation without affecting 
any alteration in the energy-pattern of the Situation. On the religious 
plane, a man may undergo the most profound internal transformation from 
total chaos and panic to the equilibrium of a saint. But all this can take 
place without the slightest manifest change in his behavior. Everything 
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remains the same: his physical and mental bearing and his status in all 
social relations. He has not moved from his locus. Nevertheless, his evalua- 
tions of the things in him and around him has imperceptibly changed. 

If we, too, were to follow this precept of the energy-pattern when 
we consider spontaneity, we should have to believe that a person has a 
certain amount of spontaneity stored up to which he adds as he goes on 
living—but in smaller and smaller quantities, the more he is dominated by 
cultural conserves. As he performs actions, he draws from this reservoir; 
if he is not careful he may use it all up—or even overdraw! The following 
alternative seemed to us to be just as plausible as the foregoing. This person 
is trained not to rely upon any reservoir of spontaneity; he has no alterna- 
tive but to produce the amount of emotion, thought and action a novel 
Situation demands from him. At times he may have to produce more of 
this, say, spontaneity, and at others, less—in accord with what the situation 
or task requires. If he is well-trained, he will not produce less than the 
exact amount of spontaneity needed—for if this were to happen he would 
need a reservoir from which to draw—and he will likewise not produce more 
than the situation calls for because the surplus might tempt him to store 
it, thus completing a vicious circle which ends in a cultural conserve. 

Another dogma is that the climax of intensity of experience is at the 
moment of birth and that the intensity is de-sensitized as living goes on and 
recedes to its lowest ebb towards the end of life, To à person who is com- 
paratively passive, this may seem a plausible point of view, but for a person 
who acts on the spur of the moment and who has no reservoir from which 
to draw energy—not consciously, at least—and at the same time is faced 
with a novel situation, such a situation is for him very similar to that of 
birth. He has been trained to put himself, by means of the “warming-up” 
process, into motion in order to summon as much spontaneity as the emer- 
gency with which he is faced requires. This whole process is repeated again 
and again, no matter with what rapidity one novel situation follows another. 
At every such moment his training enables him to respond to a situation 
with the appropriate spontaneity. 

In one experiment the subject throws himself into a state—into an 
emotion, a role or a relationship with another subject, any of these 
as a stimulus—or, as we say, he “warms ир” 
possible from previous patterns. This does n 
prising the state are expected to be absolutel 
for the subject; it means that the experime 


operating 
to it in a fashion as free as 
ot mean that the units com- 
y new and without precedent 
nt is so intended as to bring 
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the subject, as a totality, to bear upon his act, to increase the number of 
possible combinations and variations, and—last but not least—to bring 
about such a flexibility of the subject that he can summon any amount 
of spontaneity necessary for any situation with which he can be faced. It 
is clear, therefore, that the factor of spontaneity which enables the subject 
to warm up to such states is not, in itself, a feeling or an emotion, a thought 
or an act which attaches itself to a chain of improvisations as the warming- 
Up process proceeds. Spontaneity is a readiness of the subject to respond 
as required. It is a condition—a conditioning—of the subject; a prepara- 
tion of the subject for free action. Thus, freedom of a subject cannot be 
attained by an act of will. It grows by degrees as the result of training 
in spontaneity training. It seems certain, therefore, that through spontaneity 
training a subject becomes relatively freer from conserves—past or future— 
than he was previous to the training, which demonstrates the biological 
value as well as the social value of spontaneity. 

Another experimental procedure arises from the fact that the subject 
in action may often be found to be controlled by remnants of roles which 
he has assumed in the past, at one time or another, and these conserves 
interfere with or distort the spontaneous flow of his action; if the subject, 
after having been liberated from old clichés in the course of spontaneity 
work, shows an inclination to conserve the best of the thoughts, acts and 
other expressions which he has extemporized and thus to repeat himself. 
In order to overcome such handicaps to un 
Order to keep him as unconserved as possible 
he must be de-conserved from time to time. 
must be taken before we can be sure that ou à 
point at which they can begin to operate ina truly spontaneous fashion. 

The term “spontaneous” is often used to describe subjects whose con- 
trol of their actions is diminished. This is, however, a usage of the term 
"spontaneous" which is not in accord with the etymology of the word, which 
Shows it to be derived from the Latin sponte, “of free will.’ Since we have 
shown the relationship of spontaneous states to creative functions, it is 
Clear that the warming-up to а spontaneous state leads up to and is aimed 
at more or less highly-organized patterns of conduct. Disorderly conduct 
and emotionalisms resulting from impulsive action are far from being 
desiderata of spontaneity work. Instead, they belong more in the realm 


of the patholo, i 
gy of spontaneity. . 4 
Spontaneity is often erroneously thought of as being more closely allied 


by the influence of conserves, 
These and many other steps 
r subjects have reached the 
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to emotion and action than to thought and rest. This bias probably devel- 
oped because of the assumption that a person cannot really feel something 
without at the same time being spontaneous and that a person who is think- 
ing can have a genuine experience without spontaneity, but this is not the 
case. There seems to be a similar misconception that a person in action 
needs continuous spontaneity in order to keep going, but that no spontaneity 
is required by a person at rest. As we know now, these are fallacies. Spon- 
taneity can be present in a person when he is thinking just as well as when 
he is feeling, when he is at rest just as well as when he is in action. 
Another confusion—the difference between a cultural conserve and the 
Spontaneous creative matrix of this conserve at the moment when it is 
springing into existence—should be cleared up. An example may help to 
clarify this difference. Let us imagine the music of the Ninth Symphony 
at the moment when it was being created by Beethoven, and let us also 
imagine the same music as a work of art—a finished product—separated 
from the composer himself. On the surface it may appear as if the “ 


units" which went into the Ninth Symphony—its musical themes 
maxes, and its harmonie 


creative 
, its cli- 
s—must also have been in its original matrix, and 
that no difference exists between the one in its state in Beethoven's mind 
and the other in its conserved state—except only that of locus. It might 
seem as if it were merely a transposition of the Same material—the same 
sum total of “creative units"— from one locus in time—the mind of 
Beethoven—to another—the musical score. Closer inspection, however, will 
show that this is not true. As Beethoven was walking through his garden 
trying intensively to warm up to his musical ideas, his whole personality 
was in an uproar. He made use of every possible physical and mental starter 
he could muster in order to get going in the right direction. These visions, 
images, thoughts and action-patterns—both musical and non-musical in- 
Spirations—were the indispensable background out of Which the music of 
the Ninth Symphony grew. But all this background, which cannot truth- 
fully be divorced from the state in which Beethoven was when he was truly 
being a creator, is not to be found in the finished product—the musical 
Score ог its performance by a noted orchestra, Only the result is there. 
The fact that this background has been deleted from our present-day idea 
of Beethoven is the result of an intellectual trick which is played upon us 
by centuries of being indoctrinated by the cultural conserves. If we look 
upon the initial spontaneous creative phase in Beethoven's composition of 
the Ninth Symphony as a positive phase and not аза transition in the 
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direction of an end-product, we can see in Beethoven's musical compositions, 
in his concepts of God, the universe and the destiny of humanity, in the 
loves, joys and griefs of his private life and in the gestures and movements 
of his body, a united pattern from which a surface layer—the cultural 
conserve—can be lifted to satisfy certain cultural demands. 

At the moment of composition, Beethoven's mind experienced these 
concepts, visions and images in conjunction with the developing symphony. 
They were integral parts of a creative act—of a series of creative acts. He 
made a cross-section through them in such a way that only the material 
which could be fitted into the prospective conserve was included; the direc- 
tion of the cross-section was determined by its frame. In this particular 
instance, the frame was that of musical notation; in another case it might 
have been the frame of language notation; at still another, it might have 
been a mechanical invention. 

It is exactly at this point that our 


able to take a stand against what Bee | 
was trying to do. If we imagine a Beethoven who would remain permanently 


in that initial, creative state—and would not allow the state to weaken— 
and who would refuse to give birth to musical conserves, a. Beethoven, how- 
ever, who would be just as determined as ever in his efforts to create new 
musical worlds, then we can grasp the true meaning of pure spontaneous 
creativity in other spheres—dramatic, cultural and religious. | 

Man has created a world of things, cultural conserves, in order to 
produce for himself a semblance of God. When man found himself failing 
in his struggle for maximum creativity, he divided from his will-to-create 
a will-to-power, using the latter as а devious means by which alone to 
achieve the aims of a god. With the eagerness of an eagle which is wounded 
and unable to fly with its own wings, he grasped the opportunity opened 
to him by the cultural conserves and machines, with the deification of the 
crutch as a consequence. The cultural conserve has become, therefore, the 
expression of a being who has but a limited amount of spontaneity at his 
command. In order to correct this essential weakness, the individual would 
have to be in many places at once and to include many other individuals— 
if possible, every creative act of the whole universe. He would have to have 
initial creativity emerging with every new moment, but as he does not 
Possess the true universality of a god he is forced to substitute power-in- 
Space, arising from machines, for being in existence everywhere in space 
and power-in-time, arising from cultural conserves, for being in existence 


In every moment of time. 


theory of spontaneous creativity is 
thoven, himself, did—and probably 
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FIRST PUBLIC SESSION IN NEW YORK CITY (1928) 


The technical aspect of individual focus during the process of creation 
has never been studied and applied scientifically. But it has been and is 
applied in odd popular ways by people who do not pretend to know psy- 
chology; for instance, thieves and burglars. Theirs is the following tech- 
nique. If a man is to be robbed of money, hidden in his coat, the thief 
knows very well that this man will focus his attention towards the money 
as long as he is not distracted. The idea is for the thief to create a new 
focus for his victim, and it must be stronger than the focus which controls 
his mind. With this in view, then, the thief may take a girl along who is 
to flirt with his man and, if possible, to make him talk. She distracts his 
mind away from the money. During the process of exchange of individual 
focus, the thief grabs the money. 

This is an example of popular Impromptu technique. Let us analyze 
our victim. Before the new focus enters his mind all his behavior processes 
are determined by focus one. As soon as focus two (the girl) enters the 
"plot," an unexpected and Impromptu situation evolves which is stimulated 
by the new focus. All processes controlled by focus one are now partially 
or wholly uncontrolled: therefore he is a good object for a thief or—a 
psychologist. Shouldn't it be possible to apply this popular technique sys- 
tematically and methodically for the purposes of personality analysis? A 
little change is necessary. 

A thief introduces a new focus to weaken the old focus, for the purpose 
of acting upon the individual: the psychologist should introduce a new focus 
for the purpose of studying him. 

The question arises: how can we put this popular experience on à 
scientific, controllable basis? This is done exactly through the method of 
Impromptu Analysis. An individual is placed in an unexpected role. Favor- 
ably, this role should be as different as possible from the role 
him daily and ordinarily. A talking picture a 
the process. 


We call the focus to which his mind was attached immediately pre- 
ceding the testing, focus I. And we call the center to which the mind of 
the tested individual is attached during the test, focus II. It may be said 
the greater the tension between focus I and focus II, the more analytical 
material is exhibited by the tested individual. If the tested individual does 
not make any attempt to detach himself from focus I and to attach himself 


to focus II, then the tension between focus I and focus II is nil, 


which occupies 
bparatus should photograph 
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But if the tested individual detaches himself easily and' rapidly from 
focus I immediately after the suggestion has been given, and attaches him- 
self to focus II with as much attention and concentration as he would to 
to persist in this role for an indefinite 


his own person, and if he can continue 
d focus II may be considered great. 


time, then the gap between focus I an 
But if the tested individual is very deeply attached to focus I (too much 
in love with it, so to speak), and if he is at the same time filled with cre- 
ative desire and ambition to attach himself to focus II, then if the desire 
to stay in focus I and the desire to enter into focus II are of the same 
intensity, a dramatic crisis may happen and more instructive and hidden 
material of the tested individual may be exhibited than in the before-men- 
tioned case. 

As long as a tested individual is in the focus I situation, and no other 
focus is diverting his attention, the ego is organized or under the control 
of focus I, or at least so it seems. As soon as focus II approaches the tested 
individual, if certain parts of the ego are unorganized, because they are 
least attached to focus I, they will be the first to be attracted and attached 
to focus II. It is logical to conclude that the more parts of the ego are un- 
organized, the greater will be the opportunity for analysis. 


Case or Miss X 


Introduction: | 
The analyst introduced “Mrs. X" to the audience. She intecrupted him 
briskly, “Miss, please, not Mrs.” “I am sorry I said ‘Mrs.’ but you look 
like a ‘Mrs.’ Since you are ‘Miss X’ I will introduce you again to our stu- 
dents. ‘Miss X'," The analyst wanted to start the test; Hovevei pros i: 
again spoke, “I hope you will not hypnotize me.” No, he s , 
ат not afraid," she responded, continuing to talk in a witty way. " wur 
know what an Impromptu test is?" asked the analyst. Not bes y; j 
plied the subject. “Have you ever taken an intelligence test? МЕГ. 
you mean?” she asked laughingly. «Т hope I don't need it and g i 
did I wouldn't take it. Of course, I know all about it, Binet, etc. Do you 


think I am not intelligent?" she continued. “Please don’t talk now,” said 
the analyst, “and I will tell you what an Impromptu test is. I will suggest 
a réle to you that is different from the one you are in Zw: d Es 
€xpected and surprising the conditions of the new situation may e | 27 ie 
you have to play your part immediately after my suggestion t © Es 
you.” “Т have to do some acting t as you acted until now, 


?” “Yes, jus' 
In another réle.” 
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Theme: 

"You are the owner of a hotel in Alabama. Our students are your 
guests for the week-end. It is night and they have retired. You are alone. 
You walk towards your room, open the door, turn on the light. Miss X, 
I want to call your attention to the fact that you are to start to act from 
the moment in which you turn on the light. You see somebody is in your 
bed. It is Miss X, your double, your self. Act now!" 


Presentation: 


Situation I: Relation to Analyst: 

Responsive, talkative, friendly before test began. Decidedly aggressive. 
As the test-situation was given her, she became more and more quiet 
and resentful towards the analyst. In the end she became quarrelsome, 
argumentative, and on the defense. 

Situation II: Relation to Audience: 

At first taking delight in their presence; later resistant towards them 
also, as her attitude towards the analyst and the test changed. 

Situation III: Behavior from arrival at platform until moment of start- 
ing: Tremendously spontaneous and free. Verbose. 

Situation IV: Behavior from time of starting until actually acting: She 
looked up embarrassed, saying, ^I can't do that; that's impossible. 
Ican'tact. I can sing." Her resistance grew from moment to moment. 
She assumed an attitude of defense. 

Situation V: Behavior and word-content during acting: She stood up 
ready to walk away, deciding not to act. As the analyst again insisted 
that she try, she tried to relate in movements the scene suggested. She 
said, “I would open the door; I would turn on the light.” She made 
a movement with her right hand as she Spoke. “That’s all.” 


Analysis: 


Before I begin the analysis I want to call your attention to the fact 
that one test is very insufficient as a basis for an Impromptu analysis. A 
whole series of tests have to be made before any attempt can be made. 
Therefore this test is not an analysis but merely an introduction into its 
method. Although the subject’s attempt to act the suggested rôle was almost 
nil, she offers interesting material for analysis. We divide the reactions in 
three stages: the subject’s behavior before I 
stage, her behavior during the transmission of 
her behavior after the test was given. 


to 
gave her the test; the second 
the test; and the third stage, 
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During the first, the preanalytic stage, we saw a person of remarkable 
spontaneity and drive. At times it seemed as if I were the person to be 
tested and she the analyst. Her mental activity and wit were surprising; 
the more so as she had never seen an Impromptu test before. Bodily as 
well as mentally, she acted quickly to every mood in the situation. Occa- 
sionally she was the leader even. She looked like a good prospect for an 
efficient performance. 


In the stage of transmission she changed her behavior; her aggressive- 


ness disappeared. She became still, and at the end she looked around com- 


pletely lost. 
In the third stage, the stage of creation, she assumed an attitude of 


defense and also of aggression. She was unproductive, even negativistic. 
Let us compare her behavior during the three stages with her total 
person. That a person emanates great spontaneity and vigor in the natural 
automatic life process, but fails almost completely in the situation suggested 
from without does not surprise us. Primitive men and children do likewise. 
They are excellent when they follow their own trend of thought in real 
situations, in which their own impulses are spontaneously called upon, but 
they find it difficult to adjust themselves to unknown, surprising moments. 
Their imagination is not elastic, not well enough trained for conditions which 
are beyond the needs of their own person. The same individual who was 
abandoned, overconfident in her attitude of aggression, was in the last 
stage, the reverse: poor and quiet, inferior in attitude of defense, nega- 
tivistic. This is the typical reaction of the primitive. | | 
We see spontaneity on two levels: the crude, ready spontaneity during 
the course of any life process; and then, the spontaneity on а higher level, 
occurring in situations which do not fit the patterns of a person, which are 
surprising and unexpected. It is useful to distinguish between instinctive 


and creative spontaneity. 


SPONTANEITY AND INTELLIGENCE TESTING 
been made after the standard of formal 


interview. But to answer set questions and to meet reality are two different 
things. We need in addition to what we have, a method of testing which 
is patterened after a life situation. This is what the Spontaneity Test 


attempts. 
The way to improve our present 


The intelligence tests have 


means of classification becomes clear 
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if we compare them with experiments which we have made since 1911, 
only that the subjects were not prisoners but adults and children in the 
community. We engaged them in play, in play of a special kind in which 
they had to improvise certain attitudes for typical situations. They had 
likewise to be classified for their play qualifications. And they, too, com- 
mitted in the various situations assigned to them often the most bewildering 
acts, although in the realm of fiction, which seemed unrelated to their indi- 
vidual selves when we saw them in daily life. It was then that we observed 
two types of behavior which recurred continuously and which led us to 
differentiate, for clinical use, two groups of persons. 

It was found that the participants of the first group had greater satis- 
faction in meeting situations for the first time. They resented repeating 
the same situation in the same assignment and if they were under compul- 
sion to do so, their performance was less adequate than their first. The 
pleasure of having given release to emotions and thoughts was better re- 
membered than the actual words, gestures, sequences of situations, etc., 
accompanying them. The second group had a good memory for the text. 
They liked to repeat the same situation in the same assignment over again 
and to correct and polish it, to re-form it, to perfect it. They were upset 
to show something inadequate. Their initial attempt to "warm-up" was 
clouded in their memory and resistive, conflicting tendencies in meeting à 
situation for the first time was experienced. 

It appears that there are clearly two types of reactions: one type in 
persons who are chiefly interested in the initial phase of a process. They 
have a better memory for the initiation of states than for the text accom- 
panying it. This is one reason which impels them to return to an initial, 
spontaneous state if they want to arrive at forms which emerge from it. 
The second type of reaction has been observed in persons who are more 
attracted to the organized terminal phase of a process. They have a better 
memory for the text which emerges from initial states than for these states 
themselves. That is why they collect and conserve texts and forms and 
focus their strivings on final products. The strivings towards the initial and 
terminal phase respectively of a process determine in each case a different 
set of attitudes. 

The individual classification of a criminal as based on available mental 
tests does not suggest to the student that totality and unity of the individual 
which is transferred to the observer through immediate contact. 

Yet it is evident to all who have had occasion to meet the offender 
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in court or in prison that there are moments, spontaneous outbursts in his 
behavior, which infinitely more reveal his relation to the crime committed, 
his character and educability, than do all tests combined, now on record. 
In fact, every tester is more impressed by this irrational factor than may 
be admitted. But as it is a true “impromptu” element, it cannot be released 
at will, it is not as any other mental performance, so to speak, at the com- 
mand of the psychologist. So it escapes record. With it, the possibility is 
lost for these to figure in rational classification. 

Reactions witnessed by the psychologist and revelations given by any 
individual during a course of interviews, casual or planned, are, at least 
from the point of view of cooperative controllable research, of little value 
since they are after the event merely memory impressions of the observer. 
The multiform interpretations offered by the subjectivists in psychology 
are without proper demonstration and reconsideration as long as they do 
not conserve the moment. I suggested frequently therefore that a 
talking machine should photograph the process"! and that we should make 
systematic use of this machinery of personality recording. | 

Occasions to study the use of electrical recording have led the writer 
and his collaborators to lay emphasis upon the recording of spontaneous 
behavior in especially assigned situations which are unprepared and un- 
expected by the person to be tested. А different value for psychological 
analysis has to be attached to material resulting from each of the following: 

(a) Prepared reactions,—behavior in situations which are known in 
advance and for which a response is prepared. 


(b) Spontaneous reactions, —behavior in casual situations, undetermined 
other person. 


either by the subject or by any ede , 
:tuati ior in situations definitely 

c) Reacti in impromptu situations,—behavior im situ 

иша но Each situation is an unexpected, 


assigned to the person to be tested. c 
«impromptu? Ышы, In this situation the person produces the 


; i im, the unexpected, “impromptu” 
st also assigned to him, ? 
tee for instance, а man returning home after 


state. A situation may be š Е : 
a long ана The pere may be left to him or assigned, for in- 


легер ди hologist with im- 
А ctions (b) supply the psychologist with 1 
“ough, ARMS E ch upon the interpretations of the ob- 


portant material, they rest overmu 
i е 
Server. It lies їп the nature of spontaneous behavior that the performances 


zu rc UE Ip 


‘Impromptu Journal, January, 1931, P- 26. 
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may be fully directed by the person himself, that any focus is chosen by 
him spontaneously or otherwise. During the “Impromptu”? experiment, on 
the contrary, the focus is assigned to the person. It is alternated and varied 
according to the purposes of the test. 

This method offers a means to improve and to make more precise and 
adequate our ratings in classifications. Already during the course of mental 
testing itself, the spontaneous element has to be evaluated. The element 
of “warming-up” to a state has in different persons a different influence 
upon the result. The personality of the tester is an additional factor. The 
subject and the tester may not come “en rapport" if the personal and 
Social contrast between them is too wide. The classification work as it is 
carried out in prisons at present may further gain in accuracy and com- 
pleteness if the spontaneous behavior of the man during his interviews with 
the various members of a classification board is rated by each of them 
and considered together in the estimation of his intelligence with the results 
of the mental tests given him. Further the Spontaneity Test itself, the 
placing of the subject into situations in which he has to produce various 
states of behavior, gives us an estimate of the personality as a whole. The 
uneducated individual who rises to greater efficiency in situational crises 
often leaves far behind the classification made of him in the cold, abstract 
classroom. There is a considerable intelligence which grows through imme- 
diate, spontaneous experience. The racketeer or gangster, for instance, who 
is classified as feeble-minded because only the mental tests of the present 
laboratory are considered, may amaze the tester with his unusually high 
efficiency in crucial life situations. 

The value of the Spontaneity Test can be considerably enhanced in 
accuracy and completeness if the classification department of our prisons 
are supplied with machinery of personality recording. Conserves of the 
test can be repeated and not only are certain striking symptoms stored for 
duplication at will but the otherwise unrecordable scale of mimic expressions. 
Reactions which may have been undervalued in the haste of presentation 
are available for study. Signs which are preferred by the psychologist and 
consequently stressed by him are present together with signs which he may 
have overlooked. A level of "intelligence" which is indicated in a rich 
aptitude for mimic expression may then be observed simultaneously with 


"'Impromptu" denotes the phase of a Spontaneity Test during which situations and 
states are assigned to the subjects. 
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a comparatively poor aptitude for verbal expression, or vice versa, and 
properly considered in the rating. These inconsistencies of verbal expres- 
sions with other expressions of the subject imply that free-word-association 
by itself is frequently a deceptive basis of study. Many gestures and move- 
ments, unintentional or intentional, pass unobserved by the testers during 
the test due to the fact that their attention is absorbed by the process. 
These actions have often a definite bearing on the subject. During the 
review of the film later, any subtle deviations in behavior may become 
prominent along with clues to conflicting tendencies within the acting 
persons. 

The available methods of intelligence testing augmented by the method 
of the Spontaneity Test will gain in practicability if a machinery of record- 
ing is used to check and verify ratings. The Classification Department of 
every penal and correctional institution. should have for the purposes of 
classification besides mental tests and charts also one or more films of every 
prisoner. 


SPONTANEITY TEST 


“The spontaneity test is able to uncover feelings in their nascent, initial 
state. Through it we get a better knowledge of the genuine attitudes an 
individual may develop in the course of conduct and clinch acts in the 
moment of their performance. This is the point where the various forms 
of testing, particularly the Binet, Free Word Association, and Gestalt have 
not accomplished the deed. Let us imagine that three respective represen- 
tatives of these doctrines have suggested to a subject who is under their 
study to give free play to his ideas and emotions, either through writing 
or through sketching spontaneously any configurations expressing them. 
The Binet tester may attempt to estimate approximately the mental age 
indicated by the content of the production. The psychoanalyst may attempt 
to give an interpretation of the conflicts referred to by the subject in the 
words and to find characteristic symbols which he can follow up in a further 
Free Association test. The Gestalt analyst may study the configurations of 
the material. Instead of being satisfied with the cold material the subject 
leaves behind after his excitement in the state of production has passed, 
we need to see him when he ‘warms up’ to the expression. It may be argued 
that the subject is present during an intelligence test and also in the psycho- 
analytic situation. But our point is that the emphasis is laid in both in- 
Stances upon the material given out by the subject instead of upon the act. 
To act means to warm up to a state of feeling, to a spontaneity state."* 

The subject throws himself into a state—i 
relationship with another subject, any of the 
He warms up to it in a fashion as free as pos: 
This does not mean that the units comprising the state are expected to be 
absolutely new and without precedent for the subject. It means that the 
experiment is so intended as to bring the subject, as a totality, to bear upon 
his act, to increase the number of possible combinations and variations, 
and—last but not least—to bring about such a flexibility of the subject 
that he can summon any amount of spontaneity necessary for any situation 
with which he may be faced. It is clear, therefore, that the factor (spon- 
taneity) which enables the subject to warm up to such states is not, in 
itself, a feeling or an emotion, a thought or an act which attaches itself to 
a chain of improvisations as the warming-up process Proceeds. Spontaneity 
is a readiness of the subject to respond as required. It is a condition—-2 
conditioning—of the subject, a preparation of the subject for free action. 


nto an emotion, a role or a 
зе operating as a stimulus. 
sible from previous patterns. 


*Quotation from “Who Shall Survive?”, page 193-194, 
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SPONTANEITY TEST IN STANDARD LIFE SITUATIONS 
DEFINITIONS 


The term “spontaneous” is often used to describe subjects whose control 
of their actions is diminished. This is, however, a usage of the term spon- 
taneous which is not in accord with the etymology of the word, which shows 
it to be derived from the Latin sponte, “of free will.” Since I have de- 
scribed the relationship of spontaneous states to creative functions, it has 
become clear that the warming up to a spontaneous state is aimed at more or 
less highly organized patterns of conduct. Disorderly conduct and emo- 
tionalisms resulting from impulsive action are far from being desiderata of 
spontaneity work. They belong in the realm of the pathology of spontaneity. 

“Conserve,” says Webster, “means to keep in a safe or sound state; to 
preserve it.” It is derived from the Latin con servare, meaning to guard. I 
as a noun preceded by the adjective “cultural.” 
» is the matrix, technological or otherwise, into 
which a creative idea is placed for preservation and repetition. Two forms 
of the cultural conserve are referred to in my writings: the technological 
conserve, as books, motion pictures, robots, and the “human” conserve, 
the conserve which uses the human organism for its vehicle. The creative 
idea itself, however, is “spontaneous” and the quality which pertains ta 
the conception and materialization of such an idea is called ‘spontaneity. 
Spontaneity must always occur as the first step towards the formation of 


a cultural conserve. 


use the word “conserve” 
Thus, a “cultural conserve 


Preparation of the Tester 

The tester chosen is carefully prepared for the tests. He knows well 
in advance the kind of typical life-situations in which he is to function and 
he also knows the kind of roles he is to play—for instance, that of a father, 
à judge, a policeman, a husband, etc.—for he has been tested and his 
range of roles determined: it has already been proved that he is adequate 
in any one of these roles. He is coached in the particular role he will 
assume in this test in order that he may present to. every subject—as far 
as possible—the same psychodramatic stimulus. It is important that he give 
a stereotyped performance—stereotyped in length of time, range of ideas 
and dialogue and in the presentation of the crucial dramatic motif with 


which he is to take the subject by surprise. ; 1 
The tester is not allowed to change the course of the action during the 


performance. But he should keep an open mind toward the spontaneous 
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reactions of the subject to the situation and the motif. In other words, 
the tester must himself remain spontaneous and flexible, ready to move 
with the subject along the lines of his response and at all costs avoiding 
rigidity, for it is to be a test of the initiative, the spontaneity of the subject 
and not only of his ability to react to suggestions coming from the tester. 

From the moment of the disclosure of the leading dramatic motif 
there are many possible courses of action open to the subject, and the end 
or solution depends entirely upon the ingenuity and spontaneous desires 
of the subject. These the tester must be prepared to meet. 

The degree of flexibility which the tester must display does not alter 
the fact that he must be prepared and coached for as many as possible of 
the courses of action which the subject may elect to follow. Only aíter he 
has become acquainted with every one of these will he be able to offer to all 
subjects—however different their responses and reactions may be—an equal 
Stimulus. The content of his questions and answers may differ from one 
case to another, but the weight of the stimulus should be the same, always. 
It is natural, when the tester has been coached for all the many possible 
courses of action of the subject in any particular situation, that his attitude 
will depend only upon his own experience and that of the director, and that 
he will be limited by these experiences. But he will become more experi- 
enced and more versatile as he goes on experimenting with various subjects. 

In the following illustration, the subjects are all women. A typical, yet 
crucial, life-situation is therefore chosen which calls for women as subjects. 
(There are other typical life-situations in which the subjects are all men, 
and still others in which the sex of the subject makes no difference). The 
situation is this: a husband (represented by the tester) comes home to his 
wife (the subject) and tells her that he is in love with another woman and 
wants à divorce. We may consider, at the outset, a number of possible 
reactions on the part of the subjects for which the tester should be prepared. 

The subject may, for instance, react to the situation in one of the fol- 
lowing ways: 

(A) she may take it with a smile and agree that the husband's life is 
his own and that his choice is therefore his own, as well, or 

(B) she may accept the situation unconditionally, 
ciple, or 

(C) she may accept it and say that she, herself, is in love with another 
man and has, for some time, wanted a divorce, too, or 

(D) she may accept on condition that her husban 
port her, or 


аз a matter of prin- 


d continue to sup- 
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(E) she may accept with the reservation that she have an opportunity 
to see the other woman and talk to her, or 

(F) while accepting, she may beg her husband to give her time to ad- 
just herself to the situation, or 

(G) although she accepts his decision, she may tell the husband that 
she will always love him and will be faithful to him as long as she lives, or 

(H) accept, and offer to help him financially to make his position 
secure enough to marry the other woman, or 

(I) she may demand the exclusive custody of the children, or 

(J) she may make the condition that she keep their home for her own, 
or 

(K) make the condition that she be made the beneficiary of his in- 
surance, or 

(L) accept, but commit suicide immediately afterwards. 

On the other hand, she may refuse to accept the situation on one 
of the following grounds: 

(1) she is about to have a child, or 

(2) she loves him and he can only be taken from her by force, or 

(3) she has nowhere to turn and no money; she is helpless without 
him, or 

(4) life with him has brought on an illness for which he is to blame, or 

(5) she will fight this other woman for the possession of her man. 

She may threaten direct action, such as killing him or the other woman, 
or she may beg for another chance to regain his love. 

Still another reaction may be that she refuses to believe that the situa- 
tion is true—refuses to take her husband's declaration seriously. 

These are only a few of the possible responses which may emerge in 
the course of testing a number of subjects in this sample situation. Naturally, 
it is impossible to anticipate every possible reaction, and as a consequence, 
many solutions will be presented for which the tester must use his own 
initiative. These twenty variations, however, constitute a part of the mass of 
the reactions which will be encountered in this life-situation, and as such 
form part of the recorded total of behavior-patterns. 


Instructions for the Subjects 

The subjects are admitted separately to the scene of the test. Each, 
of course, does not know what has taken place with her predecessors. 
When a subject is admitted, the director tells her briefly that the tester 
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wil portray her husband in the situation to follow and that she is to 
act with him and react to him just as if he really were her husband. The 
time and the place of the scene (perhaps in the evening, just before dinner) 
are stated and the scene can begin. 

The instructions should be identical with every subject, and it is im- 
portant that she should be taken unaware by the dramatic motif of the 
situation. From the moment when this is disclosed, the leading part in the 
action is left to the subject, with the tester suiting his actions and responses 
to her. He does everything he can to promote the most spontaneous possible 


reaction in the subject, in order that the full extent of the subject's re- 
actions can be recorded. 


Instructions for the Recorders 


There should be two recorders. Both of them should time the duration 
of each subject's period on the stage, in order to provide a mutual check. 
In addition, one recorder should take careful notes of every word spoken, 
while the other should note every gesture and motion on the part of the 
subject, with the times of each. This should provide an accurate record 
of the following: 

(1) the duration of the instruction to the subject, for although the in- 
struction is standardized, individual peculiarities of the different subjects 
may cause repetitions, fuller explanations, etc., 

(2) the duration of the "starting interval" which is the length of the 
interval from the end of the instructions to the actual inception of the 


subject's action or assumption of the character he or she is required to 
assume in the situation, 

(3) the duration of that standardized portion of the test which begins 
at the end of the starting interval and continues until the moment when the 
dramatic motif is disclosed to the subject, and 

(4) the duration from the moment of the disclosure to the end of the 
action. This phase is the crucial part of the test. 

The duration of the pauses between the verbalized bits of action are 
not necessarily measured individually as such, but they can be estimated as 
the total time spent in pauses. А comparison between this total time and 
the total time spent in speech is often very illuminating. 

In this way we can get a record of the approximate total number of 
words spoken by the subject during the test, the total number of speeches, 
the number of gestures, the range of motion about the Stage, as well as 
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the durations mentioned above. All these records may be compared from 
subject to subject, and the deviations from the "norm" noted. 

It is important that these typical situations are actually acted out, 
like bits of real life. Take, for example, another sample situation which 
has been found to be productive: the subject is informed by his family physi- 
cian that his father has just been killed while crossing the street. The 
tester, in the role of the physician, does not walk up to the subject and 
simply ask him the question: *How would you act if you were to hear 
suddenly that your father had been killed in a street accident?" and then 
await an answer to this question. This procedure would only reduce the 
test to a questionnaire level. The subject and the tester must actually 
function in the roles of son (or daughter) and family physician, and give 
full value to the dramatic situation. It is a direct and frontal approach, 
just as it might occur in life, itself. The tester develops the point step by 
step and does not burst out with the news of the father's death any more 
than he would in real life. The portrayal must depict a real-life situation 
but, in addition, this must be a situation in which this particular subject 
could, conceivably be. It is not a generalized behavior-pattern of the sub- 
ject, but a situation colored by his personality and feelings. By means of 
this test we obtain a glimpse into the father-son relationship in a situation 
crucial for the subject and into his attitude towards the fact of death. The 
subject, stirred up by the action-patterns, is particularly ready for a quick 
interview after the test. The intensity of interview is heightened by psy- 
chodramatic work. 


In another typical situation which has been used for te: thi 
is that in which the subject is driving his car beyond the speed-limit and 
is stopped by a State Trooper. It is interesting to see how the relation- 
ship to law and authority varies from subject to subject. From meekness 
and subordination the range will be seen to run all the way to aggressive- 
ness and, even, actual assault and from m € aad of the delinquency 
to cheating, lying and, finally, attempts at bribery. 

Айөйег Еп йоне de subject as he is called into the office of his 
employer; here he is told that his record has been unsatisfactory and that 
he is dismissed. his test is varied to fit each subjects actual life-situation 
as closely as possible. Here again the variety of reactions is interesting. 
Some subjects will accept the dismissal silently and leave the stage at once, 
while others ask as to the cause of the dismissal and, in some cases, begin 
a long argument which may call for action on the part of the director before 


the scene can be brought to an end. 


sts of this sort 
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There is still another typical situation in which the tester appears 
as a parent with a gift of money for the son or daughter. This sum has 
been saved secretly as a surprise. The subjects are told to react to this 
situation in as personal a manner as possible. Some react negatively with 
the remark: “This could not happen in my family"; some accept the money 
readily; some reject it violently, insisting that the parents make use of it, 
and we see a number who have no idea what to do with the money, while 
others have a clear, precise plan. 


These few sample situations, together with the illustration given 
earlier, may serve to show the pattern which should be followed, in a gen- 
eral way, in constructing typical situations for testing. There are certain 
specifications which must be met in every one of them: it must be a situa- 
tion which could happen to ату one of the subjects; it must be as simple 
as possible and yet present the subject with some sudden crisis which will 
necessitate some spontaneous reaction from him immediately, and the more 
fundamental the problem is, the more illuminating will be the reaction. 

There are some definite advantages to be gained from placing this pro- 
cedure in the psychodramatic setting. For one thing, an indefinitely large 
number of typical situations can be constructed and put into use with а 
view to determining their value under all circumstances. Those to which 
the largest number of subjects react are retained and the others put aside. 
In this fashion, the situations, together with their roles, undergo a con- 
tinuous process of testing and objectification. By constant trial and 
error we can obtain a frame of reference for all possible situations and roles 
for normal and abnormal individuals alike, against which the life-situations 
and roles of the actual, open community can be tested and compared. The 
psychodramatic approach permits a total control, in the sense of simultaneity, 
of all individuals who appear on the stage, and a permanent record of their 
behavior and their interactions is made possible. The behavior-patterns of 
the testers can be continuously checked and re-checked in the records and 
their variations, if any, evaluated. The staff of testers is permanent and 
against them, as a standard, any number of individuals can be compared 
as time goes on and every variety of individual, differing as to race, cul- 
ture, age and sex can be measured. Spontaneity scales can be constructed— 
on the one hand to determine the spontaneity-quotient of the subjects 
tested and on the other hand with a view to comparing the communities 
from which they come. Our studies to date indicate that spontaneity 
scales can be constructed which have a great deal of precision, showing the 
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degree with which an individual deviates from the relative norm. Due to 
the fact that the subjects are taken by surprise when the dramatic motif 
of each test is disclosed to them, their readiness to act in an emergency— 
their spontaneity—is called upon and its sufficiency to the emergency can 
be measured and compared to that of other subjects. А comparison between 
the typical roles in the communities in which the subjects live and the 
adequacy with which the subjects can fill these roles on the stage can 
indicate the degree to which the subjects are an integral part of their 
culture. 


SPONTANEITY TRAINING 


It was in the year 1923 when I set forth the dictum: "Spontaneity 
Training is to be the main subject in the school of the future".* But its 
proper meaning is rarely fully understood. It is threatened by the possibility 
of being shoved away along with much that goes under the label “Progressive 
Education". 

It may be clarifying to re-state the original meaning of the work at our 
Viennese school. This is best indicated by the combination of the terms 
Spontaneity and Training, and by the terms Spontaneity and Technique, 
terms which seem to describe contradictory principles. How can spontaneity 
ever be trained? And still further, how can one ever consciously use tech- 
niques to stimulate spontaneous performance? Since the days of Rousseau 
spontaneity has been understood as something which is exclusively instinc- 
tive, which has to be left untouched and asleep and uninterfered with by 
techniques of reason. Rousseau's great appeal gave this point of view the 
power of an axiom. It sounded so plausible that nobody dared to contest 
its validity. During the whole nineteenth century we see leaders of the 
Romantic School, Nietzsche not excluded, regarding spontaneity in the arts 
with a mystic respect, as a heritage which is given to some and withheld 
from others. 

Yet how is it possible to arrive at a systematic viewpoint for the train- 
ing of an organism in spontaneity? The "learning to be spontaneous" pre- 
supposes an organism which is able to sustain a flexible state more or less 
permanently, and this is apparently in discord with many psychological 
theories. However, we resorted to the point of view suggested by pure 
naiveté. What we faced was the emergence of the creative moment. For 
the time being, at least, we could cast aside the shadow of a past and the 
structure of an organism which had existed before that moment. We thought 
we could postpone to a later date the interpretation of the past. We decided 
to let the subject act as if he had no past, and were not determined by an 
organic structure; to describe what occurs with the subject in these moments 
in terms of action; to rely upon the evidence as it emerges before our eyes, 
and to derive our working hypotheses from it exclusively. 

The starting point was the state into which the subject threw himself 
for the purpose of expression. He threw himself into it at will. There was 
no past image guiding him, at least not consciously. There was no striving 
in him to repeat a past performance or to surpass it. He warmed up to a 


*See “Das Stegreiftheater" Berlin, 1923, p. 69. 
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state of feeling often jerkily and inadequately. He showed a sense of rela- 
tionship to people and things around him. After a few moments of tension 
came relaxation and pause. We called this process the Spontaneity State. 
And when we gathered our material about it we realized that we had gained 
some knowledge about how acts are created by a subject in situations as 
they emerge; what factors hinder and what factors facilitate production. 
This led to the question of technique. As it was our purpose to teach 
the subject how to be spontaneous and to aid him to sustain and increase 
his spontaneity permanently, we watched his performance from session to 
session, and when we saw him falling victim to the law of exercise and the 
law of effect we invented techniques so that he might be able to escape them. 
The greatest “betrayal” is the remembering of what has happened in pre- 
vious spontaneous states and the use of these already created elements, as if 
they were emerging again spontaneously in the subject. This was often asso- 
ciated with the striving to improve а spontaneous act through repetition, to 
make the act less spontaneous but more perfect, the striving toward an end- 
stage of ultimate perfection. We found that the greater the striving to carry 


an initial motive to a stage of ultimate perfection, the greater hindrance 


against obtaining a free spontaneity. Indeed, the actor of utmost perfection 
inch is pre-established is in extreme 


in whose being and performance every i х 
opposition to the momentary embodiment. From a spontaneity angle the 
old-time perfectionism needs to be sacrificed and the way paved fora naive 
imperfectionism of the person; this state of imperfection is, however, in its 
simplicity and nakedness a fuller living of the moment of time allotted.! 

The perfect actor of our conventional drama and the perfect person 
of our conventional morality are the prototypes from which our educational 
ideals have been fashioned and the models after which our children are 
trained. It is no accident, therefore, that if we want to do justice to spon- 
Ш C a _=>” 


“The subject in action was often found to і i 
he had assumed at one time or another in the past, and these conserves interfered with 


or distorted the spontaneous flow of his action; or the subject, after having been 
liberated from old cliches in the course of spontaneity work, may have shown an inclina- 
tion to conserve the best of the thoughts and speeches which he had extemporized and 
thus to repeat himself. In order to overcome such handicaps to untrammeled spon- 
taneity and in order to keep him as unconserved as possible by the influence of con- 
serves, he had to be de-conserved from time to time. These and many other steps were 
taken before we could be sure that our subjects had reached the point at which E 
might begin to operate in a truly spontaneous fashion.” Mental Catharsis and the 
Psychodrama, J. L. Moreno, Sociometry, vol. 3, no. 3, page 218, 1940, Beacon House, 
Inc., New York. 


be controlled by remnants of roles which 
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taneity work we have to go back to the early stages of infancy and see to it 
that the old educational techniques, which lead automatically to the learned 
but uninspired pupil of today, are replaced by spontaneity techniques. 

The need for Spontaneity Training is perhaps best elucidated if we 
consider the setting in which the subject has to act out his wishes. The 
types of situations which he encounters are limited in number. But the 
coloring which every situation receives from the things which are a part of 
it and from the individuals who participate in it makes the number of situa- 
tions practically infinite. Consider the limitations of a pupil, for instance, 
who may have learned how to meet the three or four people in his imme- 
diate family. He may then be inclined to treat all people alike, to see all 
people in the roles he has experienced and to develop a ready response in 
regard to them. 


One aspect of our education is fashioned as if there were in life, as on 
the stage, so and so many roles and symbols, man and wife, mother and 
father, children and parents, doctor, lawyer, judge, etc., in а circumscribed 
number of situation-patterns, which with small changes continue to recur. 
But the roles in the drama are written; spontaneity in the moment of per- 
formance is forbidden to them. The same roles in life have many gaps which 
may be filled at any time by the spontaneity of the individuals who embody 
them. Life is fluid, and so the techniques of life have to be spontaneity 
techniques. It is just a little shade which may make all the difference in the 
attitude to take toward two individuals otherwise alike. As our education is 
rigidly outlined, it has dwarfed our personalities so as to make them in- 
complete, our lives life-blind, our moments rare in true Spontaneity, if not 
devoid of it. 

But why is Spontaneity Training necessary? Or to quote a sarcastic 
remark of a friendly critic: “What is the difference whether an idiotic child 
becomes a spontaneous idiot or a non-spontaneous one? He remains an 
idiot." We answer, yes, but it is true for our idiots and our geniuses alike 
that their lives may never expand to the full social reality which is attainable 
to them and may remain instead closeted up within a narrow range. We may 
not change the intelligence level of an idiotic child, but we may give him 
through Spontaneity Training a fuller life at the level of his capacity, and 
orient him to it. Groups of educators coming to watch Spontaneity spar 
in process at the New York State "Training School for Girls are amazed when 
informed of the I. Q.’s of the students because the girls during the training 
look far more intelligent than they would expect them to look from the point of 
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view of their technical intelligence ratings. What Spontaneity Training does 
to them, if not to change their formal intelligence, is at least to make them 
act and look better oriented toward life, more inspired, more real, wiser, 
and, if perhaps less learned, certainly more intelligent than some pupils in 
the formal school who are of similar I. Q.'s. 

In order to clarify what is characteristic for Spontaneity Training, let 
us examine the various set-ups for learning. In the formal school the process 
of learning and the technique of teaching have no relationship to the things 
and people with whom the children actually live in their groups outside 
of the school. And also the assumptions about the motives of the children 
in undergoing the trial of learning about a dozen subjects is utterly fan- 
tastic. Their studies are only in a very indirect way related to life roles 
they will embody when they grow up. During the important years of child- 
hood and adolescence the individual moves in two worlds, which are so far 
apart and so different in structure that they never click. Many emotional 
disturbances in the growing personality are an immediate result of the per- 


plexities and incongruities of our educational system. 


Then there is the other set-up of learning which seems at first sight 


very apt to correct the shortcomings described above. That is learning 
through doing. Or as it is also termed, the learning through "activities". 
In this set-up we see the children developing projects of all sorts in the 
garden, in the workshop, on the playground and so on. This isa remarkable 
advance. But the difficulty with the activities method is that in learning 
through doing, if it proceeds blindly, the pupils shape and firmly establish 
their faults as well as their abilities. 


The unreflective attitude toward spontaneity accounts for much of the 


unhealthy spontaneity work which is done in many progressive schools of 
today. To let children loose to do what they wish in play or work may 
occasionally be a valuable outlet, but it must be recognized that such рго- 
cedure has no relation whatever to Spontaneity Training. Owing to its 
anarchic, subjective character, it is uncontrollable, and through it the progress 
or regression of a pupil can not be estimated. It is quite true that there is 
spontaneity in letting a “creation” grow through daily work, bit by bit, 
through correcting and re-shaping the previously created parts and adding 
something new to them when the inspiration comes—in the manner of the 
artist, the painter, the writer, and the playwright who builds his play in 
collaboration with his actors. All such production will, of course, contain 
many spontaneous as well as many non-spontaneous elements; it will be a 
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mixture of contradicting experiences in the learner; but in motive and effect 
upon the pupil it will differ distinctly from the motive and effect of true 
Spontaneity Training. 

Neither theoretically nor methodically do such attempts constitute any 
advance beyond Rousseau's point of view. Yet through this kind of pro- 
cedure spontaneity work is exposed to the criticism of conservative educa- 
tors, in that it promotes emotionalism and dissolves discipline. At times 
it seems as if there could be no compromise between rampant spontaneity 
and disciplined learning. However, there is in organized and systematic Spon- 
taneity Training an avenue of approach between these extremes. 


The setting in which spontaneity work takes place is in striking contrast 
with other set-ups of learning. A series of situations as they may occur in 
community life—in home life, domestic life, business, and so on—are con- 
structed. Depending upon the needs of the student, the situations are 
either chosen by him or suggested to him by the instructor. The life situa- 
tions constructed are at the beginning as simple as possible, and the student 
enacts a specific function in them. When these are well performed, the stu- 
dents are gradually placed or place themselves in more and more complex 
situations. No new step is undertaken until the preceding one is satisfac- 
torily mastered. The students are told to throw themselves into the situa- 
tions, to live them through, and to enact every detail needed in them as 
if it were in earnest. The emphasis is placed upon how true to life a certain 
procedure is. The detailed presentation of things and relations usually 
omitted in the conventional drama is often essential. No situation is re- 
peated. Every situation is varied either in the motives, in the materials, in 
the persons acting together, or in some other essential phase, During the 
training a student takes careful records of each performance. A copy of it 
goes to every student. He may look over the good and bad points in the 
presentations which he or any other student has made. After each per- 
formance an analysis and discussion of it opens up, in which the students 
as well as the instructor takes part. The criticisms range from considera- 
tion of the sincerity of the emotions displayed in the Situations, to the 
mannerisms, the knowledge of the material nature of the Situation, the 
relationships to the persons acting opposite, the characteristics of carriage, 
speech, and facial expression. The social and esthetic effects of the indi- 
vidual performance come to the front and are evaluated. Many traits which 
indicate personality difficulties are disclosed: anxieties, stagefright, stutter- 
ing, fantastic and unreasonable attitudes, and so on. The student spon- 
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taneously outgrows such shortcomings. In the course of such exercises the 
subjects go through a process of warming up, which facilitates their produc- 
tion so that it is characterized by an abundant fullness ordinarily not reached 
by them. The form and richness of their production comes as a surprise 
to them, as does the physical and mental alertness that they experience. 

A girl who is in training for salesmanship is an illustration. If she were 
thrown immediately into a store to learn through the experience of selling, 
with all the differences in merchandising, in prices, in approaching customers, 
. she might learn a great deal very quickly; but in the business of life she 
may also acquire and crystallize a great many unpleasant habits which she 
cannot throw off so easily later on, and for which there is no correction 
during the time the habit is in the process of forming. А store is a store, 
and the salesperson cannot be considered by the employer as an employee 
and a pupil at the same time. The anxieties filling the salesperson who may 
feel deficient at this or that moment of social pressure can produce in her- 
self difficulties of which she may not be aware, or which she may not dis- 
close to others until it is too late. On the other hand, in the room in which 
the Spontaneity Training takes place, the store situation is not fully in 
earnest but brought as close to life as possible. Here the girl can be a 
salesperson and a pupil at once. Here she learns first to meet a simple 
situation before she is thrown into a more complex one. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF TRAINING 


Motion pictures of various phases in the course of spontaneity train- 
ing of а group of pupils have been made. А number of scenes are here 
chosen and described. 


Training of Simple States. 


Jean attempts to reach a state of joy. She begins but breaks up half- 
way, gives up and says, "I can't do it." : 
Comment: She doesn't pass beyond the rudimentary stage of the state 
expected. 


Virginia and Helen warm up to an inter- 
relation. The child, who is in a boarding school, wants to go home, and the 
mother is unable to accede to her wish. 

Comment: The partners are highly excited. The state is over-heated. 


personal state, a mother-child 
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Training in tke Communication of States and Roles. 


Spontaneous Communication aims at the transfer of spontaneity states 
from one person to another. К 

In the process of graduated training one of the most important tech- 
nical problems is how to get the subject started. The instructor may have 
arrived at certain conclusions in respect to what the subject is deficient in. 
In the instructor's mind, the pattern of the situation needed by the subject 
takes on a definite form. The instructor, himself warmed up to that state 
and role, discloses to the subject the role to be enacted by him. This pro- 
cedure wherein the instructor transfers to the subject the role and the 
possible form it may take is called the Act of Communication. The Act of 
Communication itself has only the significance of providing a "starter." 
The rest of the procedure remains the free expression of the subject. The 
students are trained in learning how to communicate spontaneous states. 

Olga acts in the role of a business executive facing a group of employees. 
The effect of her emotion is readily seen in the faces of her employees. 
Comment: She appears to experience intensely the theme she attempts to 
transfer to them. Her communication, however, is inarticulate. 

Norma acts in the role of the head nurse of a hospital staff in an 
emergency situation. Tense and instantaneous response follows. 
Comment: This is an example of positive and active communication. 


Training for subject-matter: for instance, a foreign language. 


The pupil Edith is placed in various situations; first in simple ones and 
then in more complex situations. She learns the foreign language acting 
in these situations. 

Analysis: The training of language through spontaneity techniques 
requires that phrases to be learned enter the mind of the pupil when he is 
in the process of acting, that is, in a spontaneous state. In consequence, 
when the pupil at a later time is again in a process of acting, for instance, 
in social situations, these phrases will recur spontaneously. Since the use 
of them began in the course of a spontaneous activity, he is able to use 
them again in the manner of spontaneous expression. This way of learning 
not only increases his knowledge of the language but shapes and unifies 
his personality. The foreign language does not stay like a foreign body in 
his mental apparatus but is essentially connected with his living acts. 
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Training for a vocation: for instance, waitress work. 


Dora is a beginner in waitress work. Two guests enter and are served 

by her. One of them complains: “I asked for coffee and you served me tea.” 
Dora gets into a heated argument with her. 
Comment: Sometimes Dora walks too fast, sometimes too slow. She hesi- 
tates before serving and serves from the wrong side. She doesn’t transfer 
to her guests the impression of being a willing and competent waitress. Her 
service becomes awkward when she has to talk to the guests. When a 
complaint is made she becomes excited, argues, and uses slang. Her atten- 
tion is split between the manipulations of serving itself, and the serving 
of people and talking with them. She should master the manipulations of 
service first. She should be trained without guests being present. She could 
then pay undivided attention to the service until she is able to master it 
without thinking about it. The service to certain people and the talking with 
them in her case is a serious matter. Cluna and Lorraine as guests are not 
the easiest assignment for Dora. She should start with guests with whom 
she is not acquainted or in whose presence she feels easy and self-confident. 
Then she will become able also to handle persons who are more difficult 
for her. 

The record of the performance and of the comments made upon it 
is typed, and carbon copies given to each member of the class. One of the 
students does the recording. This affords each student an opportunity to re- 
fashion his work when he is alone and carries the work further into the 
real life of the student. 

А It is important to realize that the 
in the course of learning a foreign language or of б 
tion, is being treated at the same time from a mental hygiene point of view. 
It is the essence of this training that the objectives of learning and the treat- 


ment of personality problems are met through the same procedure. 


The training has proved to be a valuable aid in the treatment of feel- 
ings of excitation and feelings of insufficiency. We have found that stu- 
dents who suffer from “rudimentary warming-up" or from “over-heated 
warming-up” can learn how to warm up more adequately. The most 
striking therapeutic effect is the general increase in flexibility and facility 
in meeting life situations, within the organic limits of the particular indi- 
vidual. A pupil may warm up to some states, for instance anger and domi- 
nance, but be insufficiently able to reach other states, such as sympathy. 
Treatment has to be modified accordingly. This one-sided reaction is often 


pupil in Spontaneity Training, while 
being prepared for a voca- 
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the result of corresponding behavior in actual life. It can hardly be remedied 
through life itself, as in life the perseverating tendencies drive the individual 
to repetition. In the training situation the individual is free from the 
reality context and readier to produce new improvisations and to accept a 
different role. We remember a feeble-minded girl whose desire to become 
a nurse took on fantastic forms. Although we knew she would never be 
able to become one, we encouraged her to act out this craving in training 
situations. Finally she discovered herself that it was not suitable for her 
and asked to be trained for maid service. 

The ability to transfer can be developed through Spontaneity Training. 
Often an individual needs to transfer his emotions with greater facility 
to persons toward whom he feels drawn. The training then encourages his 
feelings of self-assertion and prepares him gradually to approach people in 
reality with greater ease. 

Numerous individuals have been trained for inter-personal problems, 
irritability and over-sensitivity in living with others. The training begins 
with the simplest inter-personal assignments, assignments to individuals 
who are definitely neutral or else sympathetic to the subject. Then gradually 
we bring them face to face with the individuals with whom they have diffi- 
cult relations. The influence of improper assignment of one individual to 
another is often so pertinent that therapeutic assignment in the training 
situations, and when necessary in the actual home and work groups of the 
students, has become the most important procedure in the handling of 
personality difficulties and delinquency habits. A certain psychiatrist, house- 
mother, or teacher may be an improper and unfruitful assignment to a par- 
ticular student. On the other hand, some other student may be a good 
assignment for no better reason than that a complex of therapeutic attrac- 
tion develops more easily between them. 

In closing we may come back to a point of this paper which we have 
purposely left undiscussed: What effect has the moment of acting upon the 
structure of the organism acted upon, and what effect has the structure of 
the organism upon the moment of acting? Spontaneity Training leads to 4 
form of learning which aims at a greater unity and energy of personality 
than heretofore accomplished by other educational methods. The primary 
objective is the training in spontaneous states and not the learning of con- 
tents. Emphasis upon contents results in the split of the individual into 
an act personality and a content personality. We have found it a valuable 
hypothesis to assume that two different memory “centers” develop, an act 
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center and a content center, which continue, in general, as separate structures 
without connection. A content is not received at the same moment that an 
act arises, but the former often in a dull, untoned state and the latter in a 
highly heated state; they may trace different paths in the nervous system. 
In consequence they do not recur simultaneously, filling one moment, uniting 
the whole personality with one action, but at different times, separated from 
each other. The material learned does not reach the act-center of person- 
ality. A shut-in memory develops and prevents the integration of the factual 
knowledge into the active personality of the individual. The knowledge 
remains undigested, unabsorbed by the personality, and hinders its full 
influence upon his activity and judgment. But in actual life situations the 
supreme desideratum is exactly this facility of integration. If we want to 
develop and sustain a spontaneous and flexible personality make-up, a 
technique of Spontaneity Training as described must come to the rescue 
to offset the resignation and inertia of the individual. 


SPONTANEITY TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


Education through action and for action has been neglected. The 
Spontaneity Theory and Method is an answer to this demand. Founded 
on known facts of physiology and psychology it offers a simple prac- 
tical method for the direction of those forces which determine the develop- 
ment of personality. 


ELEMENTARIES OF SPONTANEITY TRAINING 


The young child learns through a spontaneous reaching out for the 
thing it needs. Its learnings are strictly related to acts, its acts are founded 
on needs. There is, say, hunger (a need of food) there is action to get 
food, there are learnings about food. 


Thus until a certain age all the child's learnings are spontaneously 
acquired. Soon however the adult begins to intrude into the child's world 
with "contents" unrelated to its needs. The little victim from then on is 
pressed by many adult sophistries into learning poems, lessons, facts, songs, 
and so forth which remain like a foreign substance in an organism. It starts 
to differentiate between its immediate self, life, the multitudes of acts and 
dreams which arise out of its biological needs, and the mass of contents 
which authority has imposed. It begins to accept as superior these contents 
and to distrust its own creative life. The point must be made that this 
truly creative-life is not to be confused with the fanciful day dreaming 
which is often a pathological symptom; nor with the riotous outbursts that 
mark the after-school period. Creative life as we use the term is life that 
creates the life energy working in and through the bodily and personal 
organism. 

So very early in the life of the civilized human being there is a ten- 
dency to mar and divert natural growth. The error continues through life; 
the individual lives less and less from within, less and less aware of the self 
as an active center, while mechanisms of all kinds, films, phonographs, books, 
and all the inherited cultures impose their patterns and demands upon him. 
Generally speaking the parent—(and particularly the mother) misses the 
supreme opportunity for stimulating the creative function. 

Here the Spontaneity method comes to the rescue. It offers a school 
of training which can be practised in the classroom or within the family 
circle itself. 
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Process ОЕ TRAINING 


The Spontaneity method concerns itself with states. We do things and 
learn things because we are in certain states, states of fear, of love, excite- 
ment, aspiration, health. These states are determined by many factors: they 
may be directly affected through stimulation and control of imagination 
and emotion. When the Spontaneity Instructor recognizes the pupil to be 
lacking in certain states, e.g., courage, joy, etc., he places him in a specific 
situation, in which such a state is unsuitable or expedient. The pupil “plays” 
that situation, he dramatizes the state, impromptu. He is disciplined in 
many situations varying in content but focussing upon achievement of the 
needed condition. Thus he builds from within, through the process of 
imagination, or if you will, through the creative impulse, just what condi- 
tion his personality lacks. In other words, if lacking in courage, he “plays” 
courage until he learns to be courageous. 

It may be said this is an old device, long cherished by the advocates 
of educational dramatics. We have for long tried to make tough little boys 
act Arthurian knights in the hope that same knightliness might be carried 
over into everyday life. 

The results so far have not been convincing. The fact is that we 
have never had a psychology of this process and we have worked without 
plan. In the Spontaneity Technique we have both a descriptive psychology 
and a process of learning through creativity: we have specific methods for 
obtaining release of the creative energies and increasing their controls. 

Spontaneity lays hold of the creative or dramatic skill. It recognizes 
that all young things grow through “playing out” the later stages of life 
which are first conceived as dreams and ideals. In this spontaneous process 
personality comes to maturity. The Spontaneity director, carefully study- 
ing the behavior of the individual selects such “roles” as produce the char- 
acteristics needed in the pupil. 


THE SPONTANEITY STATE 


the achievement of the Spon- 


Our first objective in this training is 3 e i 
cho-physiological condition; it 


taneity State. This state is a distinctive psy 
may be described for instance as your condition when as a poet you feel an 
impulse to write or in the case of a business man you feel when the great 
Idea takes hold of you; it is the moment of Love, of Invention, of Imag- 
ination, of Worship, of Creation. 
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This state can be developed in two ways (a) from without within, 
(b) from within without. 

We speak. of (a) body-to-mind training and (b) of mind-to-body 
training. 

Вору-то-Мімр TRAINING 

When the pupil is asked to sew a button on a piece of cloth, to com- 
fort a distressed child, to clean a blackboard, various groups of muscles are 
set in action and the mind is indirectly stimulated towards certain emotional 
states. In ordinary life-activity, muscular efforts are constantly inducing 
moods or states; muscles and manners have close kinship. 

Hence Spontaneity following nature's guide sets about inducing con- 
sciously selected states and establishes conditions desirable in the social 
personality. 

Мімр-то-Вору TRAINING 


In this case the task is to make mental behavior bodily, it is the 
“incarnation” of the mind. When a man writes a story his action is abstract, 
remote from his body. But a story-teller, improvising his story carries the 
effect through his bodily behavior. Spontaneity coordinates these frequently 
disunited elements. 

Tur SPONTANEITY SCHOOL 


There are two grades in the Spontaneity School, Grade A and Grade B. 
In the Elementary School of Training, there are three distinct steps. First a 
Reality Training, the pupil executes certain normal life acts, e.g., eating 
bread, drinking water, putting on an overcoat, meeting social situations, etc. 
The instructor takes careful note of the behavior of the student. Does the 
student exert himself, waste energy in crude effort, or is he slovenly? Is 
there seemly social consideration? 

Second, is the period of retraining. The pupil undertakes the same 
acts as in the first stage, but the objective properties are gradually removed. 
He eats imaginary steak, drinks from an imaginary glass and puts on an 
imaginary coat. During this process the models of real life are so to speak 
in repair, they are being remodelled by images. In this way manners are 
“repaired,” quick judgment is built, social behavior acquired. 

Third, the pupil returns to the task of the first period. It is a process 
of restoration to full reality. Models of behavior have been refined and 
remoulded in the transitorial creative period. Whereas the location of the 
first and second phases is in the school, that of the third is everyday life. 
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In Grade B, the higher school of training, the objective is mind train- 
ing. The effort in Grade A was to make body behavior efficient, sensitive, 
controlled, expressive of the mind's intentions. The effort in Grade B is to 
make mental behavior bodily, or to get the abstract learning and contents 
of the mind into active creative states. 

This would appear to be the problem of all higher education, and it 
is here that our present systems are lacking. By common consent we forget 
most of our school learnings and even those who retain facts in their mem- 
ories seldom find those facts the solutions of the problems of the hour. 


METHODS FoR THE FORMATION OF A SPONTANEITY Cass 


We bring together a group of boys and girls of ages not too variant. 
As rapidly as may be we create a friendly group spirit through games, 
stories, etc. The idea of a test (try-out) generally appeals; some preliminary 
discussion around the question of imagination may be useful. Each child is 
then given a dramatic situation to act out. “Johnny, you're going fishing; 
it is a fine day at the start. Get your things ready; get down to the water 
...Catch fish . . . a storm comes on—what would you do?” 

No time should elapse between the suggestion and the creation; the 
pupil should plunge in before self-conscious states have had a chance to 
interfere. The subject matter of the test should be carefully chosen in view 
of the background of the child and definite notation be made, unostenta- 
tiously by the instructor. The experienced instructors will be able to make 
a mental, emotional, imaginative rating of the pupil: he will discern points 
of mental and bodily co-ordination, conditions of judgment, mental con- 
tents, and habits, the intensity and form of the creative skill, and these 
observations will guide him in selecting further tests. 

In every group some leaders will be found, those having dominant crea- 
tive trends. There will be also contra-leaders, not only unwilling to create · 
but offering resistance to the movement. In these frequently the possessive 
impulse will be found dominant. There will also be many neutrals. 

As the training proceeds there will be reverses: some plus-creatives 
will fall back and some “contra” will appear as creators. 

The development of group spirit is an important element in the training. 
At first the Instructor will have complete authority. He (or she) should 
be a person of warm and friendly disposition, not necessarily a professional 
teacher: a creative mind but a controlled and quiet one. He should be able 
to impress the group with the dignity and importance of the work. It is 
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most important that each session should be carefully prepared for, with the 
general outline of situations deeply in mind. The selection of these situa- 
tions is a large part of the problem of training. 

Reverting to the government of the group, authority in direction will 
gradually migrate to the leaders: the pupils will be found competent to 
invent and execute the Spontaneity Tests and will achieve a remarkable 
and sympathetic insight into each other's character. 

It is our experience that children released from the prepossessive 
discipline of school class rooms are quite unable to listen. There is a lack 
of inner control, and an exuberance of creative impulse almost devastating. 
The first sessions of an Impromptu group are therefore anarchic and ex- 
pression is marked by a “crude immediacy.” For the moment the child is 
anti-social, concerned only with achieving his own project. After a short 
period of training, this state gives way to a social attitude and the child 
learns to listen because in that act he gets the key to the adventure of the 
*situation." Furthermore, he develops a keen interest in the work of others— 
as one brilliant player loves to watch another. Even while watching he is 
creating for he is always saying—‘I would have done it thus and so." 


PSYCHODRAMA IN EDUCATION 


Psychodrama must begin with the child. The only educational set-up 
which can be considered as a psychodramatic clinic in an embryonic 
fashion is the nursery school. I say "embryonic" because even nursery 
and kindergarten teachers are just beginning to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of sociometric and psychodramatic concepts, like role exercise, the 
auxiliary ego, sociometric status of a child in a nursery, assignment tech- 
niques, guided spontaneity and spontaneity training. When they will be 
fully understood and fully applied nursery and kindergarten schools will be 
revolutionized in their procedures. It is however most deplorable that even 
these rudiments of psychodramatic education are cut off branch and root 
the instant the child enters grade school, high school, college and university, 
and it can be noticed that the psychodramatic implications in the educational 
process vanish the higher up the pupil moves in his academic studies, The 
result is an adolescent confused in his spontaneity and an adult barren of it. 
A continuity of the kindergarten principle throughout our whole educational 
system, from first grade to the university, can be secured by the psychodra- 
matic approach to educational and social problems. Every public school, 
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high school and college should have a psychodrama stage as a guidance 
laboratory for their everyday problems. Many problems which cannot be 
adjusted in the classroom itself can be presented and solved before the psy- 
chodramatic forum especially designed to such tasks. 

Psychodramatic work has to be graded in accord with the maturity 
level of the participants. Standardized life situations and imaginary situa- 
tions which are fitting for a pupil of second grade public school may be out 
of order for pupils in the third year of college. 

The establishment of psychodramatic units within educational institu- 
tions is not only feasible but imperative at this moment. The world-wide 
crisis in which the entire nation is enmeshed affects the younger generation 
more gravely than any other part of the nation. The methods of interview, 
indeed of all verbal semantics, are only rarely fully effective in the adjust- 
ment of the problems of the child and the adolescent. The relief coming 
from interview has to be replaced by the catharsis of action, working out 
their problems as their own actors on the stage, Or by spectator catharsis 
with a staff of auxiliary egos mirroring the problems which the pupils have 
by means of dramatic presentation. Analysis and discussion precedes and 
follows every psychodramatic session. The life-situation in which the results 
of the treatment is put to a test is nothing but a step in a series of situa- 
tions—a revolving psychodramatic process. 

Another phase in psychodramatic work is the process of spontaneity 
training, of educational subject matter as well as a method for personality 
development. The various procedures used in a theatre for the psychodrama 
culminate in its group approach—the fact that the pupils are treated as 
individuals in the midst of a group, resembling the situation which they will 
encounter in the world at large. 


TOWARDS A CURRICULUM OF THE IMPROMPTU PLAY SCHOOL 


Until today the curriculum of most of our progressive Kindergartens 
for pre-school age children has been limited to play, dancing, music, singing, 
and so forth. 

A criticism of this system is necessary. 

The name of Rousseau is commonly attached to the change in educa- 
tional theory during the last century. His appeal to go back to nature has 
certainly been a stimulant towards а revaluation of the human instincts, 
but notwithstanding this, his faith in nature's guidance of the child devel- 
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oped to be rather reactionary than progressive. If the human instincts are 
let loose in their “crude” spontaneity the result of the processes will not 
be spontaneity, but its opposite, the finished, organized product. The law 
of inertia will subdue nature's spontaneous beginning and attempt to relieve 
her from continuous efforts through the establishment and conservation of 
patterns. 

As our studies have proved, utter reliance on nature's wise guidance 
without the invention of a special technique of the moment to keep spon- 
taneity permanent is without value. This mistake of Rousseau's has also 
misled his followers, Froebel, Montessori, and others, who influenced by 
Rosseau's doctrines, defended the child's particular rights, and thought to 
foster and preach spontaneity. But their idea of spontaneous play was 
limited to its intuitive, mystical form just as it is still limited in the minds 
of the progressive educators of our day. 

The psychology of the creative act and of the creative process makes 
it plain why the reform work in education since Rousseau has only changed 
the surface in our western civilization. A pedagogy to suffice our ideal has 
to be based completely and without any compromise on the creative act. 
A technic of the creative act, an art of spontaneity, has to be developed 
so as to enable man to create continuously. 

The problem of a curriculum for play schools has to reconsider three 
elements. First: The age old habit of surrounding the child with finished 
playthings or with play material for the making of toys encourages in the 
child the conception of a mechanical universe of which he is the only un- 
inhibited ruler; the cruelty and the lack of sympathy that children often 
display towards living beings is due to prolonged occupation with inanimate 
objects. Second: The curriculum must be partly enlarged by the addition 
of all subjects which are offered to the public school and the high school 
student, only these are to be presented and experienced on a correspondingly 
lower level. Third: Techniques of teaching these subjects in accordance 
with spontaneity principles have to be invented. 


ILLUSTRATION 


After the regular hours in the public school, the children gathered daily 
in the gardens of Vienna—itself a city of gardens. There classes were held. 


They consisted of small groups of from fifteen to twenty children, each . 


under a leader chosen by the children themselves. The forming principle 
of the class was an Impromptu Test which ascertained the creative denomi- 
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nator of the child; age differences were minimized; children of four and ten 
were frequently found in the same group. The general aim of the classes 
was on one hand to train the whole organism of the child and not merely 
one of its functions; on the other hand, to lead them into the experience 
of “wholes.” For example (in this second element), in the botany class, the 
child was brought into active contact with the thing-in-itself, a direct re- 
sponse to a direct contact was desired. The child experienced the Tree. 
This tree became a center of attention: about the tree the child’s imagina- 
tion and fantasy were let loose. The child learned to love the tree before he 
analyzed it. Our schools reverse this order. The next stage involved an 
intimate description and the giving of a name and names. The same prin- 
ciple was applied to all objects of study, including the pupil himself. To 
the giving of names a new significance was attached; persons first, names 
next. 

Whereas in our society the child is faced by a definite name whose 
reality has departed, it is surrounded by a world of myth and robots. Our 
endeavor was to revise this process. 

In “Der Kénigsroman,” the author describes the process of naming. 
(p. 105-8.) 

For example: the teacher asked, “What is your name?” “Yours?” 
They clammered to tell: all names became a hubbub: “Who gave you these 
names?” . . . “My mother, father—grandfather . . ." 

*Among you are two boys who have the same name, Christian: how 
do you know one from another?" 

Helen answers: “One is fat, one is thin.” 

“But what has this to do with the name Christian? Have you ever 
heard about the American Indians? When an Indian child is born, it brings 
no name with it, nor is it given one, although like you it has a mother 
and father, grandmothers and fathers, uncles and aunts. It grows and is 
called the ‘Son’ or the ‘daughter’ of ‘Growling Wolf,’ until it has earned 
a name of his own. He goes hunting or on the warpath, or visits a neighbor- 
ing tribe—and if he distinguished himself in wisdom, goodness, mildness, 
courage, strength, sharpness of sight or scent, speed or other qualities, he 
receives а name, . . . How do you like that idea?" 

Of course, the children like it. 

“Would you rather be called after the names of dead people?" 

“No—rather like the Indians." 
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A boy comes up to the teacher and says: “Billy sends a report to you 
that his school will meet tomorrow in the Botanical Garden. . . ." j 

“Who is Billy?" The teacher replies as though he did not remember 
the boy in question. “I have certainly seen him often, but I have forgotten 
who he is. . . . You all know him; if you want me to recall him, describe 
him so I may see him clearly before me: discover the name which fits 
him. Then I shall know of whom you speak.” 

The children now start to characterize Billy. . . . Fat, like a jar of 
marmalade; nose like an alligator; teeth like a rabbit; sissy voice; candies 
in the pocket; chocolate, sugared fruits, doughnuts; always visiting the 
candy store; wants to be candy maker . . . yes . . . Candy-maker, that’s 
his name." 

A general assent is given by all. 

“Now, I remember him—that name fits him," says the teacher. 

So the name is given which belongs to the individual and which at the 
same time reveals him. 

This process upon consideration will be found to be a creative method, 
for the child has not accepted the existing form but evolved a new under- 
standing and attitude. It is an approach to a “creatocracy.” 

In these classes the content of all regular school subjects was intro- 
duced but through a new technique, so that the learning should become 
not a part of knowledge merely, but a factor in living experience. Trees, 
plants, animals, even chemical and mathematical formulas become not items 
of knowledge but personal friends. 

After the children of a certain group had learned to know every tree 
and flower and animal in the garden, as individuals and friends, had come 
to know their adventures and history and ways of life and developed a 
personal feeling for them, had come to regard them not merely as objects 
for lessons but as members of a great family of human beings they were 
ready for the next stage of learning the elements of botany and zoology. 
They started now to make their own gardens, to plant and nurture the 
seed and so forth. That is, they became not friends only, but fathers 
and mothers, creators of living things. As gardeners they were compelled 
to learn; they had to study conditions, dangerous or conducive to the life 
of their little plants. Thus what they learned became a part of their actual 
living deeply connected with their personal desires and dreams. After two 
terms so spent the children of these garden schools were not fully informed 
of all the detailed knowledge accumulated by scientists through the centu- 
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ries, indeed, what a bright college student may have learned twenty minutes 
before his examination; but they had something more precious—an intimate 
and active knowledge of things and a strong bias towards growth. They 
ended by being ready for more. 


NOTES ON THE PATHOLOGY OF IMMEDIATE CREATION 


The often absurd behavior of intelligent persons in surprising situations 
has caused me to study the relation between *absent" and "present" focus. 
lf, for example, a student is to recite a poem, or if an author makes a 
speech which he has previously composed and carefully memorized, he may 
experience a painful dilemma in the “end” situation, during his lecture, as 
a result thereof. For a while his memory functions excellently; he fluently 
carries his poem or his speech up to a given sentence; suddenly a gap occurs 
—he no longer remembers. 

Side by side with the tendency to locate the memorized sentences arises 
the tendency to produce new ones. The two impulses limit each other. The 
longer the disturbance lasts the more difficult does it become for the reciter 
or the speaker to recall the memorized sentences or to frame new ones. No 
matter how certainly he may have known the words shortly before, during 
the act he fails. 

The first spontaneous enactment of a theme is the most effective. The 
more often the same theme is improvised the poorer, the more empty be- 
comes the performance, in spite of the gradually developed routine. And 
the more often one and the same theme is repeated, the more the memory 
of the player goes back to former parallel conditions; and the stronger this 
memory grows the more violent a searching for the words once spoken and 
the gestures once made sets in, in consequence of psychic inertia. To refer 
to “inhibition,” as the psychoanalytic term has it, is not a description of 
what actually happens. Two simultaneous and opposite tendencies are in 
process, and the more energetic these are, the more desperate is the crisis. 
One tendency is centered on the same state by the traitor memory. (The 
memory of the player corresponds to the memoranda of the prepared speech 
in the case of the orator in his vain endeavor to recall what he has for- 
gotten.) The second tendency is directed to the unknown material in order 
to find a stop-gap in the depths, or, if need be, to find a suitable catch- 
phrase floating near the surface, in the vain effort to create something new. 
This collision can be called the ambicentric crisis. 

The rule of the mechanics of production reads as follows: The spon- 
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taneous enactment of one and the same theme is the less impressive the more 
frequently it is repeated. 

The rule of the mechanics of reproduction may be stated thus: The 
more often a memorized poem, a speech or a róle is repeated the stronger 
becomes the performance. 

This rule holds for true reproduction. It is not contradicted by the 
fact that often the pupil is most successful with the first rendering of an 
impression; that an actor often reads a róle best for the first time, for these 
are themselves in the nature of Impromptu achievements. We can speak 
of a reproductive process only when the pupil completely incorporates the 
poem, the actor the róle, with word and gesture. Not until then can the 
word grow more deeply into the individual the more frequently it is repeated. 

But even if he has forgotten parts of the memorized speech, or if he 
has completely forgotten the theme, "in" the state, fragments may occur 
to him, and weaknesses appear, which may be called the symptoms of the 
degeneration of the creative act: absence of affection; confusion of memo- 
rized fragments and spontaneous uprising of weak and unsuitable ideas; 
lack of coordination between word and action; loss of sensitiveness as to 
the correct length of a given state. 


LEARNING BY SPONTANEITY TRAINING VERSUS 
LEARNING BY DOING 


The profound analyst of the educational process, John Dewey, once 
wrote: “Since learning is something that the pupil has to do himself and 
for himself, the initiative lies with the learner. The teacher is a guide and 
director; he steers the boat, but the energy that propels it must come from 
those who are learning."* This is how far the philosopher can go in de- 
scribing the situation of the learner. It was left to action and spontaneity 
research to elucidate the problem further. 


In the course of doing the involvement of the pupil in the act is so inten- 
sive that many experiences and expressions, physical and mental, remain 
unnoticed by the subject. They may be noticeable at times by a co-actor or 
observer taking part in the situation.' Then he may go through certain 
activities with a higher intensity of experience and notice them, but without 


*John Dewey, “How We Think," p. 35, D. C. Heath & Co., 1933, 
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being able to recall them at a later time. If these activities are full of 
misdoings he would not be able to correct them as he does not recall the 
incidents themselves or only in a fragmentary fashion. The learning by 
doing is therefore seriously handicapped by the considerable degree of 
relative amnesia accompanying the doings. The problem which arose out 
of these studies was therefore how to develop "controls" which can be 
applied effectively when a doing is in process of realization on the spur 
of the moment before the misdoings organize and conserve themselves into 
stereotyped behavior which is the more difficult to entangle the longer it 
has existed, and the more satisfying it has become to certain appetites 
of the individual. 


Another observation which has been made is that the learner often 
resists such controls even when made available and develops memno-technical 
devices and strategies of deceit in order to retain certain emotional and 
intellectual gains and transfer them from a doing in the past to a doing 
in the present or in the future. The problem which arose out of this ob- 
servation was how to “deconserve” the learner from time to time, to purge 
him, so to speak, from emotional and social clichés and to restore in him 
a condition which would make him fresh and free to participate in the 
realities of the moment with the greatest possible perspicacity. 


In the course of an experiment to introduce checks and controls of 
misdoings at the time when they occurred on the spot, corrections within 
the true life situation itself, another observation was made. Such controls 
are acceptable and effective only if the individual learner is surrounded by 
therapeutic agents, auxiliary egos, if one learner is the therapeutic agent 
of the other, in other words, if the society to which they belong is a thera- 
peutic society. But the society to which we happen to belong in this his- 
torical period is far from being a therapeutic society. In most cases it 
would reduce the status of the subject if the slightest misdoings would be 
corrected on the job; for instance, in her home, when she as the mother 
scolds her child, and the therapeutic agent, like a guardian angel would 
step into the room and try to correct her on the spot; or if an insurance 
agent is stopped by a therapeutic agent just on the moment when he de- 
scribes to his client the probabilities of an early death; or if he would 
prompt a man in the assembly line, arguing with another man when simul- 
taneously engaged in a difficult machine job. The conclusion is that the 
duress of the actual living situations is 50 great that therapeusis, however 
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desirable, is too high a price to pay, considering the loss of prestige and 
the possible loss of employment. The problem which arose was how to con- 
struct a treatment situation which is as life-like as life but more abundant 
in possibilities, more flexible and amenable to immediate controls. The 
answer to this question has been found. Learning by doing has been re- 
placed or perhaps better said remodeled, with learning by spontaneity 
training and psychodramatic procedure, in which therapy and doing go 
hand in hand, one being an intrinsic part of the other. 


SECTION V 
ROLE THEORY AND ROLE PRACTICE 


DEFINITION OF ROLES 


Role can be defined as an imaginary person created by a dramatist, for 
instance, a Hamlet, an Othello, or a Faust; that imaginary role may never 
have existed, as a Pinocchio or a Bambi. It may be a model to existence, 
as a Faust; or an imitation of it, as an Othello. Role can be defined also 
as a part or a character taken by an actor, for instance such an imaginary 
person as Hamlet animated by an actor to reality. Role can be defined also 
as an assumed character or function within social reality, for instance, a 
policeman, a judge, a physician, a congressman. Role can be defined as the 
actual and tangible forms which the self takes. Self, ego, personality, char- 
acter, etc., are cluster effects, heuristic hypotheses, metapsychological postu- 
lates, “logoids.” Role is a final crystallization of all the situations in a 
special area of operations through which the individual has passed (for 
instance the eater, the father, the airplane pilot). 


Srupy or Rott DYNAMICS 


My first clinical observation of role dynamics was provoked by the 
conflict in which a legitimate actor finds himself when taking a part on the 
stage. An actor, when taking the part of Hamlet, has to suppress and reduce 
himself as a private person out of official existence, but the degree to which 
a given role can replace or fulfill the space of the private person of the actor 
is chronically incomplete. Behind the mask of Hamlet lurks the actor’s 

‚ private personality. I have often called this the primary role-person conflict. 
The conflict between Hamlet vs. the actor (X1) finds in the course of the 
production of Hamlet parallels between the private person of Xə and the 
role of Ophelia; the private person of Хз and the role of Hamlet’s step- 
father, the King; the private person of X, and the role of Hamlet’s mother, 
the Queen, and so forth (see Diagram I). The inter-action between Hamlet- 
Ophelia, King and Queen is invisibly seconded by the inter-action of their 
corresponding private persons, Xi, Xə, Xs, and X4. This conflict often 
produces serious disturbances in the private person of the actor, in the role 
production and in the relationship between the two. I recall that Duse used 
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to rely heavily on a prompter for getting her lines. I was told in an apolo- 
getic manner by her friends that she suffered from a bad memory, but this 
reliance on a prompter did not happen with the premiere, and a role in which 
she was disinterested. It happened in roles which she had introduced on 
numerous occasions and to which she was deeply attached personally, as 
for instance, Elida in Ibsen's The Lady of the Sea. My theory of role 
dynamics explains this phenomenon as follows: for Duse the role of Elida 
was such a sacred and personal matter that she resented as a creator the 
loss of spontaneity, of presentness of feeling and speaking to which the 
rigid memorizing of a role word by word seemed to compel her. In search 
for.a strategy of saving her own integrity as an artist as well as of Ibsen’s 
superb role creation, she tried hard ot to remember the lines after they had 
been spoken. Every time after she had played the role of Elida she emptied 
her mind of the dialogue. And nothing remained in her but the rhythm 
of the role, the sequence of emotional cues and the pattern of gestures. The 
prompter was like an auxiliary ego who gave her the words when needed 
and which she could easily take into her musical voice and vibrating 
emotions. 

The actor suffers from a three-way conflict: the conflict with the play- 
wright, the conflict with his co-actors and the conflict with the public. 
The conflict with the author or playwright is due to the fact that he is 
focusing the actor into second place by doing the primary, creative job, the 
role production. In addition to this, he is reaping all the catharsis which 

* the role may hold in store for him and except for the first readings little is 
left for the actor. The second conflict, the conflict with the co-actors results 
often in deep personal complications. А famous actress who had her en- 
semble under her directorial control never had rehearsals with them. Her 
partners did not hear her in the role she played but on the night of the 
public performance. They were forced to learn their own parts in such a 
fashion that they could adjust themselves rapidly to any of the prima donna's 
unanticipated ways of acting. The star actress herself did it because she 
wanted to appear before her co-actors as Pallas Athene sprang from Jove’s 
head, complete and perfect. They should not know of any of the faults of 
learning and gradually perfecting the role. The desire of being a creator 
without blemish, spontaneous and in final form produced a peculiar version of 
stage fright, fright of her own partners, their comments and jealousies. The 
conflict with the audience, too, often takes pathological forms. I knew an 
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Rore DiAGRAM I 
The total person of the actor is broken up into his private person and the role he is 
taking, as indicated in each circle. The straight lines represent the relationships between 
the actors in their dramatic roles, the dotted lines their relationships as private persons. 
actress who was always frightened to appear before the public with the same 
role. Every repetition made her feel cheap. In order to appear like a 
genius she was forced to work continuously on her role, to improve on it 
every time she acted it again, refinement here and there, some novel angle 
every time. Playing the same role every night was therefore a gruelling 
task for her, not only because she thought repetition vulgar but because 
of the guilt feeling which results from it, she had to improve on the role 
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constantly in order to maintain her creative status. She usually stopped 
playing in a role when she had come to the end of her spontaneity and 
inventiveness. 

The degree to which the private personality of an actor, his private 
roles deteriorate, depends therefore greatly upon the three conflicts de- 
scribed above, but also upon the degree to which his professional roles are 
compatible or incompatible with his private roles, extending them (role 
catharsis) or stunting them. Periodical and systematic role testing may 
give our prematurely ageing artists a needed mental prophylaxis. 
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The large circle represents the total private person. The three small circles represent 
three social roles in which, he operates ° 
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PSYCHOSOMATIC Basis AND MEASUREMENT OF ROLES 


Role playing is prior to the emergence of the self. Roles do not emerge 
from the self, but the self may emerge from roles. The s factor can animate 
a gesture even if there is no “self” yet and no social “other” involved, if 
there is no language and no social machinery available for its communica- 
tion. It is possible, as we see with infants and psychotics, for the individual 
to operate with several alter egos. An “Г” and “other” system does not neces- 
sarily require a language and a social world. For Herbert С. Mead the selí— 
and a society of selves—are language ridden. Freud’s exploratory outlook 
too, was language ridden. Freud thought, for different reasons than Mead, 
that language is the main root for psychological analysis, that it can catch 
the essence of psychic growth. He unconsciously assumed that it is a 
major container of psychological evolution; Mead assigned to it a similar 
importance in social evolution and thought that by inference all essential 
information can be derivéd from it. Both neglect the pre-semantic and 
a-semantic development of the psyche and of the group. 

A simple method of measuring roles is to use as a norm permanently 
established processes which do not permit any change, role conserves like 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet or Othello, Goethe’s Faust or Byron’s Don Juan. Ifa 
number of performers are given the instruction to use the Hamlet text either 


ROLE ROLE 
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Rore DracraM Ш 
Illustrations of the role replacing and engulfing the private person to such a degree that 
the private person becomes a part of it. This is in contrast to Diagram I and П where 
РА the role appears as a part ог division of the private person. 
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literally as it is given by Shakespeare, or to change it freely in the course of 
the performance, some will prefer the original text, others may ad lib into 
the text smaller or major changes. These deviations represent the degrees 
of freedom of the particular performer which can be ascribed to the operation 
of an s factor. Their additions or substitutions may be within or far below 
the Shakespearean level of expression. A scale of Hamlet versions would 
result, the original Shakespeare version being on one end of the scale, a fully 
transformed personalized text on the other. 

Another method of measurement uses as norms social roles which are 
rigidly proscribed by social and legalistic customs and forms. Illustrations 
for this are social roles as the policeman, the judge, the physician and so 
forth. They are roles or social stereotypes and differ from role conserves 
as the sequence of situations, the text of their speeches, are not rigidly 
outlined. No Shakespeare has written "their" lines and actions in advance. A 
varying degree of spontaneity is permitted, indeed, it is expected from them. 
A policeman, for instance, may be required to represent the authority of the 
law in every situation into which he enters, but he may be required to act 
differently in varying situations. In fact, without some degree of spon- 
taneity his words and actions may have fatal consequences for him and his 
fellow citizens. Placing a number of policemen, therefore, into a number of 
standard life situations which require their interference would result in a 
scale. On one end of the scale will be the most adequate policeman per- 
formance in a particular situation, on the other end the most inadequate 
performance in the same kind of situation. 

Another method of measurement is to let a subject develop a role in 
status nascendi, placing him into a situation which is little Structured, up to 
situations which are highly organized. The productions of different subjects 
will differ greatly and will provide us with a yardstick for role measurement. 

Another method of measurement is to place a number of subjects un- 
acquainted with each other into a situation which they have to meet in 
common. Illustration: six men of equal military rank are camping. Suddenly 
they see an enemy parachutist landing in the near by forest. They have to 
act on the spur of the moment. A jury watches to see how the group grows 
in statu nascendi; it may discern a) what relationships develop between 
the six men; who is taking the initiative in the first phase, in the intermedi- 
ate phases, in the final phase of their interaction. Who emerges as the 
“leader”? b) What action do they take towards the enemy? c) How is the 
situation ended and by whom? 

Another method is to place a number of subjects in a Specific role inde- 
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Rore DiacRAM IV 
This illustrates the role range of a person, the existence of unresolved, unintegrated parts 
suggests the logoidistic character of the self. 
pendently and at different times, opposite the same auxiliary ego, whose 


performance has been carefully prepared and highly objectified. He, the 
ego, can then be an instrument which measures the variations of response 
coming from the subjects tested. 

Yet another method is the study of the same role, for instance the role 
of the stranger, in a number of different situations. A subject taking this 
role is for instance first placed ois a vis a girl who happens to be his neighbor 
in a train; later accosting her on the street. At a still later stage proposing 
marriage to a girl of a different ethnic background, and finally being fired 
from his job after several years of dutiful service because of his race. This 
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series would permit the development of a scale in reference to the same 
role, for instance, stranger, son, worker, and so forth. 


Norte on “Коге PLAYING” or PsvcHOANALYST AND HYPNOTIST 


The psychoanalyst suggests himself as taking the role of the father 
(confessor and interpreter) towards the patient. It is therefore, the psycho- 
analyst who defines the situation, by transfering an attitude to the patient, 
Is it then surprising that the patient reverses the process, (accepts the recom- 
mendation) and produces obligingly a transference to the analyst? 

The hypnotist suggests to the subject, during the hypnotic sleep, the 
role which the latter acts out spontaneously as soon as he awakens, or he 
urges the subject in the post-hypnotic state to act out a role which is latent 
in him. The hypnotic procedure appears in this light as a preparatory step 
to an ill prepared psychodramatic session, a “hypnodrama.” It is probable 
that the hypnotherapists would fare better if they would integrate psycho- 
dramatic principles consciously and systematically into their method of 
treatment, instead of using them unconsciously. 


— 
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ROLE TESTS AND ROLE DIAGRAMS OF CHILDREN 


A Psychodramatic Approach to an Anthropological Problem 


INTRODUCTION 


In the course of psychodramatic research, it has been frequently 
postulated that the role is the most important single factor determining 
the cultural atmosphere of personality. “The tangible aspects of what is 
known as 'ego' are the roles in which he operates... . We consider roles 
and relationships between roles the most significant development within 
any specific culture."* 

In the drama, the taking and playing of roles are natural reference 
points. One does not refer to the private Mr. X, who plays the role, but 
to the role which he plays. The attitudes which he has as Mr. X do not 
matter to begin with. What matters are the attitudes in the role. The 
attitudes which may be characteristic of an actor as а private person, for 
instance, John Barrymore, are not relevant here; what is relevant are the 
attitudes which are supposed to be characteristic of a specific role, Hamlet. 

The recent studies of attitudes, such as dominance and submission, 
etc., do not seem to the authors as productive as the working with “roles” as 
points of reference. It appears to be a shortcut and a methodical advantage 
as compared with personality or ego as points of reference. The latter are 
less concrete and wrapped up in metapsychological mysteriousness. 

The authors have tried to examine this assumption by setting up а 
specific program for role research. Since Binet introduced a test to measure 
intelligence, frequent efforts have been made to construct a test measuring 
“personality”. Perhaps no test to study personality shows so much promise 
as a "role" test because of the close interaction of the role process with 


a personality formation, on the one hand, and the cultural context of situa- 


tions, on the other hand. As, according to premise, the role range of an 
individual stands for the inflection of a given culture into the personalities 
belonging to it, the "role test" would measure the role behavior of an 
individual, and thereby reveal the degree of differentiation a specific culture 
has attained within an individual, and his interpretation of this culture. 
Just as the intelligence test measures the mental age of an individual, the 


*Moreno, J. L., “Psychodramatic Treatment of Marriage Problems," Sociometry, 
Vol. 3, No. 1, 1940. The authors, consciously; do not try to define what “culture” is. 
They prefer to let a definition grow out of experiments like these. 
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role test can measure his cultural age. The ratio between the chronological 
age and the cultural age of an individual may then be called his cultural 
quotient. 

PROCEDURE 


The project has been set up in two places: one in a small town— 
project A, and the other in an underprivileged section of New York City— 
project B. 

In project A, a jury of five persons in the community where the children 
live had been formed to determine the characteristic roles of the community, 
presumably the roles they will have to perceive or act in, in the future. 
A total of 55 roles were quoted by the jury as follows: 


mother-father, brother-sister, doctor, nurse, teacher, gardener, maid, 
policeman, mailman, minister, taxicab driver, electrician, carpenter, 
fireman, telephone operator, painter, cook, president, mayor, citizen, 
post office clerk, railroad ticket agent, expressman, librarian, barber, 
beautician, waiter, butler, undertaker, pilot, soldier, sailor, general, 
automobile mechanic, factory worker, factory foreman, bus driver, post- 
master, coal man, radio entertainer, ice cream salesman, architect 
(building contractor), lawyer, engineer, conductor, storekeeper, judge, 
banker, plumber, butcher, baker, druggist, milkman, psychiatrist, 
gas station man. 


The following fifteen roles have received their highest preference scores: 


mother-father, brother-sister, policeman, teacher, docto 
mailman, minister, plumber, banker, lawyer, railroa 
ductor, storekeeper, judge. 


r, taxicab driver, 
d engineer, con- 


The set of roles used for the test, it was agreed, may vary from one 
community to another, and more drastically, from one culture to another. 
The selection of the roles to be tested is of crucial importance, because 
if the roles of which the set consists are only incidental to the life of that 
particular community, no true picture of the child’s role behavior and 
potentialities can be attained. Therefore, the point was to select such roles 
which are truly representative and operative in the community in which 
the testees live. 

In differential anthropological studies, comparing two cultures, the task 
would be to determine identical role patterns (such as soldier or priest) 
and the un-identical role patterns, that is, such roles in one culture for which 
there are no correspondents in the other (such as Scientist and airplane 
pilot, for which there is no parallel in pre-historic cultures). 
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In project B, a parallel procedure was established. A jury of five, 
living in the neighborhood from which the children were selected, was 
chosen. They, too, have each been asked to select the roles which they 
would consider characteristic for the community in which they live. No 
limit was set to the number of roles they could list. They listed 105 roles, 
nearly twice as much as the jury in the small town (project A). They 
proceeded, then, to select from their list the fifteen roles most pertinent, 
in their judgment, for the children to act in and to understand. Their final 
list was finally compared with the one listed above for project A, and a 
discrepancy was found between the two lists of roles. Ten roles were the 
same; the following five were not listed: mailman, plumber, minister (but 
replaced by priest), banker and railroad engineer. 

In project A,* the role test, as applied to individual subjects, was 
divided into two procedures: (a) role enactment, and (b) role perception. 
The division was made for analytic reasons, although actually, enactment 
and perception cannot be fully separated. 

The test was given to a large number of children. The test results with 
six children are here presented. (See Table 1 for details.) 


Description of Test, a) Role Enactment 


A child was asked to enact one after the other of the fifteen selected 
roles. In order to reduce self-consciousness to a minimum and aid in his 
warming up to their enactment, the entire procedure was presented to the 
child as a game. An older child, coached as an auxiliary ego, served as 
an audience to guess what each role was, after the subject had enacted it. 
In order that the subject might not feel that attention was being focussed 
especially upon him, or if he refused to enact the roles, the auxiliary ego 
enacted a role, mot included in the selected fifteen, and the subject guessed 
what role it was. This interaction usually served as a starter for the subject. 

The instructions were: (1) Sow us what he (a policeman, a teacher, 
etc.) does. (2) If the subject hesitated after a time, or indicated that he 
had finished the enactment of the role, he was asked: "What else does he 
(the policeman, the teacher, etc.) do?” (3) If the subject was unable to 
warm up at all to the enactment of a role, he was asked: “Tf you cannot 
act, tell us what he (policeman, teacher, etc.) does." (4) If the subject 
described the role correctly, he was urged again to try and enact it. 


*The results of the tests given in project B will be presented in a subsequent paper. 
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b) Role Perception 

Once the roles were established which the subject was unable to enact, 
an effort was made to determine whether they were able to recognize them. 
They were enacted, then, by the same adult in a standardized dramatic form, 
with each role phase occurring in a standardized sequence. Every role was 
divided into a series of meaningful acts of which it consisted. One child 
might recognize a role after seeing one or another characteristic act of it, 
for instance, an attitude of the body or a gesture. Another child might 
have to see two or more act phases in order to recognize a role. But even 
among the roles which a child was able to enact, there might be a varying 
degree of inadequacy, for instance, a child might enact only one or two 
phases of a role, and deem it sufficient, either because she did not warm 
up to more (although she might have been aware of more), or because 
her awareness was limited. 


RESULTS ' 


The following shows samples of results from the role tests given to two 
of the children, who live in the same community, are neighbors and friends 
since they were two and a half years old, are of the same chronological 
age (6 yrs.) and above the average in intelligence (118 and 140). (Every 
role enactment is broken up (1, 2, 3, etc.) into its significant phases.) 


Rita Kay 
Policeman 1. Stands still, waving hands as 1. “What am I to 
if directing traffic, says, “All right, do?” (Child moter ne ee 
go this way.” Motions with hands. acts another role; still does not 
2. Changes position thus indicat- warm up.) 
ing being in another part of town, 
and says (as if to someone): Perception: When the tester 
"You're arrested because you stole enacts the role in all its phases, 
something.” Р She recognizes the role. 
3. "If you shoot, I'l kill you." 
Teacher l. Directing conversation as if 1. "I don't know.” 


Street-cleaner 


to a group, in condescending and 
serious attitude: “Now children, 
you may paint and color, or do 
whatever you wish.” 

2. “Later, we go out and play.” 


1. “Now we have to clean the 
streets.” 

2. “Here is the brush so the 
road can be clear.” Makes mo- 
tions of sweeping as though using 
the long-handled brush of the 
street-cleaner. * 


ce a 


Perception: Recognized role 
after one phase of enactment. 


1. "I clean streets.” To test- 
er: "I don't know what to do." 
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Storekeeper 


Judge 


Doctor 


Mailman 


Minister 


Rita 

1. “Could I have some bana- 
nas? How much are they?" (tak- 
ing the role of customer). 

2. Moves around as if coming 
behind counter, opposite customer: 
“$25,” 

3. Coming back to position of 
customer: “All right, I'll take some." 

4. Offers money to storekeeper. 


1. *Get out of here. What did 
you do to that lady?" 

2. “Write her name down. She is 
a naughty lady." 

з. Aside to adult: "He's in the 
court house." 


1. *Now, children, let me exam- 
ine you." Makes gesture and mo- 
tion to hold child's head. Uses doll. 
Takes a stick (tongue depresser) 
and attempts to put it into doll's 
mouth. “Now what's happened to 
this little girl? She has broken her 
neck. I will put something in it? 
Takes scissors and cuts strips of 
paper. 

2. “Now here are some pills for 
her.” 

3. Puts pieces of paper on child 
for bandage, and makes gesture of 
giving pills. 

4. “Now how much is that?” 

5. “It’s $50.” 


1. Asks for something to repre- 
sent letters. Is given empty enve- 
lopes. Walks towards various spots 
in the room slipping them behind 
chairs, saying: “This belongs to 
Miss Tara. Where’s her mail box?” 

2. Throws letter behind chair. 

3. Takes another, saying: “This 
is a card for Mrs. Jones. Here's 
her mail box.” Likewise throws it 
into space behind another chair. 

4. “This belongs to Mrs. Sweet,” 
and so on, putting them all in dif- 
ferent places. 

5. “He now goes back to post 
office.” 

1. “I don't like that one.” 

2. Stands up straight as if facing 
an audience: “All right, say your 
prayers.” 

3. “All right, we're. ready to 
sing.” “ОК” 


Kay 
1. “I don't know.” 


Perception: After first phase 
of enactment, recognizes role. 


1. “I don’t know.” 


Perception: Didn’t recognize. 
role after complete enactment. 


1. In weak voice: “I take 
care of people when they're 
sick." 


1. "What am I doing? I'm 
giving letters.” Stands still. 
Makes gestures with her hands 
as if dealing out letters. 


1. "Don't know it." 


Perception: After complete en- 
actment says: “Person in church; 
priest?" (She is a protestant.) 
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Taxicab 
Driver 


Lawyer 


Plumber 


Railroad 
Engineer 


Conductor 


Rita 

4. Makes motion of pulling rope 
of church bell, saying: “Ding, ding, 
ding." 

5. "O.K., everybody out." 

6. Makes imitative gesture of 
opening the doors. 

7. "Now he stands there and 
uo 

“They just pray and sing." 


1. "Is this your stop, lady?” 

2. "Where do you two ladies 
want to go? Amusement park?" 

3. "Where do you two ladies 
want to go?" 

4. Has hands around wheel, 
makes motion as if driving, saying: 
"Honk, honk." 

5. “АП right, here's your stop." 

6. “Toot-toot.” 

7. “The swimming pool? АП 
right." 

8. "Is this your stop? How 
much money?" 


"Oh, that's too hard. 
know." 


I don't 


Perception: "don't know." 


1. Gets way down on stomach, 
saying: "I have to look at this sink. 
Have to get this ring out of here. 
Here, little girl, is your ring off 
the pipe." 

(a) "Anything else? Pipe is 
broken? Well, ГЇЇ have to go out 
and get my tools." 

2. Goes out of the room, comes 
back with some sticks. Grunts: 
“Ooooh!” as she gets down. “Have 
to get this nail in here.” Works on 
it for some time. 

3. “Oh, darn it. 
Polishes it. 

4. Now I've got to take my 
tools and everything away." Takes 
objects and walks out of room. 


1. Holds hand up as if hanging 
on to something: “This is the wheel. 
Im driving it.” Aside to adult: 
"He doesn't call out the stations. 
He drives the engine." 

1. “Your tickets, please.” 

2. “Hornell, Hornell, next stop.” 

3. Walks as if walking up the 
aisle of train and looks from one 


There, now.” 


Kay 


1. Puts hands up as if on 
wheel, driving car: “Сһор-а- 
chog.” 

2. “I have to stop and let 
people on." 

3. "Now I'm going to pull 
the brake." Makes motion as 
though pulling the brake. 


1. "Don't know." 


Perception: “Don’t know.” 


1. "Don't know; 
know." 


I don't 


Perception: “Don’t know." 


» 1 Don't know how to act 
it. 


Perception: “Train driver.” 
After a pause: “Engineer.” 


1. "I take tickets" “What 
shall I do? I don't know." 
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Rita Kay 


side to another, leaning over as if 
taking tickets from passengers. 

4. He says: “Come on the train. 
Hurry up.” (An aside to adult.) 


Mother- 1. “I shall wash the dishes and 1. “Don’t know.” 
Father make the house tidy.” Moves about - 
making motions as though sweeping. Perception: *Mother and fath- 


2. Changes her voice to lower er.” Recognized the role after 
pitch: “I shall work and go to complete enactment. 
work hard in factories—earn some 
money and gold. I go out to chop 
wood and saw it.” 
3. Changes position again and 
voice: “I mop the floor; cook for 
the kiddies. I shall go out and 
sweep the floor.” 


Banker 1. “How much money do you 1. "Don't know." 
earn? I have to." - 
2. “Now I can get my checks Perception: “Don’t know." 


out. Here's my own checking desk. 
Il give out money to people." 

3. Takes up telephone and says: 
“Are you coming to the bank, too?” 

The foregoing sample of responses show the two extreme reactions of 
children both above the average in intelligence, the one, Kay, of the superior 
intelligence being unable to warm up to enacting most of the roles, along 
with having a surprisingly low level of role perception. This same child 
showed also a comparatively low s factor in spontaneity tests. She is a 
sensitive, intuitive child with superior musical ability. She was from early 
childhood fearful of other children, and until the age of four, cried con- 
tinuously when approached by other children in a group. An early socio- 
metric study (1) had been made of the particular nursery school of which she 
was a member, and her position was that of an extreme isolate.* In the last 
two years, her development has changed considerably. She has become the 
aggressor, has appeared anything but inhibited in her social relationships, 
and, upon superficial observation, one might call her “much more spon- 
taneous.” However, when placed in specific spontaneity tests recently, her 
social spontaneity still seemed to lag. In the role tests, she reacted enthusi- 
astically to the “game” idea, and although she saw a sample of a perform- 
‘ance, and could describe what some of the various roles were, she was 


*In the article, “Sociometric Status of Children in a Nursery School Group,” Soci- 
ometry, Vol. 5, No. 4, November 1942, Kay goes under the name of Mildred, and Rita, 
under the name of Florence. 
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unable to warm up to their enactment. Rita, in contrast, is not so capable 
in musical ability as Kay, nor so meticulous in writing and manual dex- 
terity, but has shown a high s factor on other spontaneity tests. Her 
sociometric position in the same nursery school was neither that of isolation 
nor extreme popularity. She had, however, a far greater number of incoming 
choices, but reciprocated the choice of only one child, with whom she 
appeared to play the most throughout the study. In sum, Kay is far less 
resourceful in meeting emerging situations, particularly social, is much more 
bound to stereotypes, as is apparent in her musical expression and in draw- 
ing tests. Taking Kay's low role score and the foregoing factors into account, 
there are indications that a low s score goes hand in hand with a low 
sociometric and a low role score. 


TABLE 1 
Rore Scores 
(Number of Roles Scored: 15) 


Enactment 
Number Number below 
of role of role level of Partial Distorted Adequate 
enact- percep- recog- enact-  enact-  enact- 
ments tions nition ment ment ment 
Rita 
(6 yrs., 4 mo.) 14+ 13+ 1 7 5 
LQ. 118 i= 2— 
Ella + үз 
(6 yrs., 9 mo.) 13 13 97 p 2 
IQ. 135 e 2— " m" 
Jerry 
(6 yrs., 2 mo.) 9+ 9+ 1 ў 1 
1.0. 108 6— 6— 
Freddie 
(8 yrs., 6 mo.) 7+ 5+ 3 3 1 
IQ. 85 8— 8— 
—————————— ————— n a á— 
Kay 
(6 yrs., 2 mo.) 2+ 7+ 1 1 
1.Q. 140 13— 8— 
Jean 
(4 yrs., 10 mo.) 0 7+ 
1.0. 120 8— 


Key: 9+ means that nine out of the fifteen roles were enacted. 
Example: 6— means that six roles out of the fifteen roles were unenacted 
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TABLE 2 
Rores ENACTED 
(Total Number of Roles: 15) 


Jerry Jean Freddie Kay Ella Rita 
Policeman x хх хх ххх 
Teacher x xx хх 
Lawyer x 
R.R. Engineer x xx* xx 
R.R. Conductor x xx* xxx* 
Storekeeper xx xxx* xxx® , хх* 
Judge x 
Mother-Father xx хх ххх 
Brother-Sister xx xx* xx 
Doctor x хх xx* 
Banker хх хх 
ТахїсаЬ driver хх ххх хх* ххх* хх* 
Mailman xx хх хх хх* ххх* 
Minister xx* xx* хх 
Plumber ы ххх* ххх* 
Кеу 


x means enactment below the level of recognition. 
xx means partial enactment. 
xxx means complete enactment. 

* means that this particular role has been enacted with the greatest degree of 
dramatic quality, that is, the intensity of warming up to the role, the longest 
duration of enactments, or the greatest amount of details with respect to gestures 
and verbalizations. 

ANALYSIS 


For the purposes of refining the scores, and in order to give as much 
credit as possible to all attempts at enactment, the scoring has been divided 
into various levels of performance, as follows: 

(a) Enactment below the level of recognition. means the inclusion of 
elements remotely related to the role but not sufficient for its recognition. 

(b) Partial enactment means including one or two recognizable phases 
of the role. 

(c) Distorted enactment means the enacting of characteristics largely 
unrelated to the assigned role. The child may include bizarre formations 
of the role. ` 

(d) Adequate enactment means the inclusion of all significant phases 
of the role as evaluated by the jury. 

Similarly we distinguished adequate, distorted, partial and loss of role 
perception. 

Role Stability 


Ella and Rita have the highest role range, 14:1 and 13:2. Both are 
above the average in intelligence with Ella leading by about ten points. 
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Although Ella is a few months older than Rita, and of higher intelligence, 
Rita is about equal to her in role performance. These figures, however, do 
not reveal the great qualitative differences in their performances. For 
instance, in certain roles, Ella was far more dramatic than Rita, in the 
sense that she chose to elaborate upon one or two phases of a role with 
extensive gestures, movements, and verbalizations, rather than to include 
all phases of the role as Rita did. This excessive dramatization on the 
part of Ella led into role instability; the fact that she was unable to contain 
herself within the roles enacted shows that the thresholds between her roles 
were thin. She was so carried away by the dramatic aspect of her spon- 
taneity that she did not visualize a complete pattern of the role with its 
closures; that is, her undisciplined spontaneity carried her, upon the sug- 
gestion of a role, from one role to another. This produces, furthermore, an 
uneven clustering of roles. The following is just a sample of this point in 
her role of the "teacher": 
“Children, you must read today. You must learn your lessons well 
and everything else. If you do your lessons well, we will go to the 
museum. We will have to ask our principal, Mrs. Brown." She then 
became slightly grotesque, swayed back and forth with her arms raised 
up, still facing the audience, however, and said: “I’m the biggest fat- 
test lady in the circus." And then, became a barker in the circus, and 
shouted: “Right this way to see the elephants and clowns, right this 
way, etc." 

Rita, on the other hand, in certain roles, included all significant phases 
briefly and finished in half the time of Ella's performance of one or two 
aspects of a role. However, in other roles, Rita was highly dramatic and 
enthusiastic, but at no time on an uncontrolled spontaneous level. 


Relationship of Intelligence to Role Scores 


The results are not complete enough to draw any definite conclusions 
concerning the relationship of intelligence to cultural maturity. However, 
Table 1 indicates that high intelligence may cause a higher role score, but 
not necessarily, as is evident in the situation of Kay, who, though only 
seven months younger than Ella, is disproportionately inferior to her in 
role performance. This strengthens, furthermore, our previous assertions 
that the Binet intelligence test is limited, insofar as it is not able to measure 
role behavior. As the study is in progress and is extended to a larger 
number of children, more refined role scores will be derived, and eventually 
role quotients, which can be correlated with intelligence quotients. 
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Individual Responses of the Same Role 

We are able to study the degree of cultural differentiation to a great 
extent from Tables 1 and 2. Highly important, too, is the cultural differen- 
tiation with respect to its interpretation. In the role of the policeman, for 
example, he was regarded by two of the children as a sort of robot director 
of traffic. Rita has presented him as a traffic policeman (with more flexi- 
bility than that of a robot), as one who has the power to arrest people, and 
as one who deals with gangsters, involving shooting and killing. Freddie 
emphasized only arresting and going to jail. In the mother and father 
roles, Ella, Rita, and Jerry respectively emphasized the maternal-paternal- 
child relationship, hinting at the conflicts involved; the specific duties of 
each parent, such as domestic and the role of supporter; and the mother 
alone, particularly the maternal and domestic aspects. The following illus- 


trations confirm this: 


Erra 

In a high voice: “Now 
honey, you must sit down 
and have your breakfast. 
Susan, do it. Daddy said 
to do it. Im going to 
turn you over my knee 
and spank you. You're 
going to bed.” She 
changes her voice to nor- 
mal, and says: “Now I'm 
dad.” Changes her voice 
to a lower pitch: “Moth- 
er, what are we going to 
do with this girl? She's 
not good at all. Now you 
go to bed; now, say your 
prayers . . .” (uses teddy 
bear) Pretends to put it 
to bed. Changes voice: 
“Now, Im Mom.” “I 
have to fry ап egg. 
Darling, hold your plate 
out. I spent a long time 
at it.” 


Rita 

“I shall wash the dishes 
and make the house tidy.” 
Moves about as though 
sweeping. Changes her 
voice to lower pitch: "I 
shall work and go to 
work hard in factories— 
earn some money and 
gold. I go out and chop 
wood and saw it." 
Changes position again 
and voice: "I mop the 
floor; cook for the kid- 
dies. I shall go out and 
sweep the floor.” 


Role Dominance as a Factor Influencing 


Interpersonal Relations 


JERRY 

“Come on, baby, you 
have to go to sleep, now. 
Rest your legs.” Makes 
motions as though laying 
a baby down. “I guess 
Il straighten the house 
up.” Starts to pick things 
up in the room, losing 
herself completely in the 
role, as she goes about 
systematically to clean and 
and rearrange the room 
she is in. Spends consid- 
erable time at this, and 
would have gone on do- 
ing so if tester did not 
terminate this particular 
scene. She was prompted 
by tester: “What about 
father?” She answered: 
“Oh, he does the work 
with things. Comes home, 
eats his lunch and eats 
again. Goes back to work 
shop to fix things.” Test- 
er says: “Show us.” 
Seems unable to warm up 
to action in role of father. 


We see from Table 2 that all the children, with the exception of Jean, 
enacted the roles of the taxicab driver and the mailman. In the role of 
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the taxicab driver, three of the children were particularly strong. The 
storekeeper was enacted by four of the children. The lawyer and judge 
were out of the present cultural range of all of the children. Diagram 1 
shows the interrelationship of roles, pointing out the clashes of dominant 
roles, which is an important explanation for the attractions and repulsions 
of Rita, Ella, and Kay. It can be seen here that Ella and Rita are mutually 
strong in certain roles. It is not surprising then that when the three girls 
are together, there is bitter conflict between Ella and Rita for role domi- 
nance over Kay, who has only two roles which are important to her and 
at the same time to her two companions. When Kay is alone with only оле 
of the other two girls, their strong roles realize their fulfillment in Kay's 
passive responses to them. When the three girls are together, Rita and 
Ella are struggling to overcome the counter-spontaneity and counter role 
dominance of each other, and competing to exercise their role powers over 
the weaker Kay. The conflicts among the other children are less noticeable 
possibly because of their weak role ranges and weaknesses in warming up 
to enactments altogether. Jerry and Rita appear quite compatible in their 
play; this may be attributed to Jerry's strong mother role being comple- 
mented by Rita's weak mother role, and Jerry's strong minister role being 
balanced somewhat by Rita's verbal rejection of the role, even though she 
attempted to enact it. Thus, it can be seen, due to the findings of the 
role test, that the charting of attractions and repulsions can be further 
elaborated by role diagrams. It reveals a deeper interpersonal structure, 
breaking up, on the one hand, the individual into the roles in which he 
manifests himself, and, on the other hand, giving the attractions and re- 
pulsions phenomena a socially tangible reality. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 

One of the outstanding features of this study is the problem of enact- 
able and unenactable roles. Why is it, for instance, that in some cases the 
most easily enacted roles come from the more remote social experiences 
rather than in the immediate primary experiences, such as in the home 
and/or school? Why is it that some children appear to derive a certain 
thrill or excitement out of experiencing the roles of the taxicab driver, 
mailman, or conductor rather than the mother-father roles? Why is it that 
some children need to objectify the roles and define them within themselves, 
perhaps verbally or pictorially, before they are able to enact them, while 
other children warm up immediately to certain portions of the role with 
no apparent plan of action? 
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We recall that for the same children—when they were three to four 
years old—the exciting thing was to play mother, father, brother and sister. 
Now, little more than two years later, these roles are apparently taken for 
granted. In their expanding world other roles, like policeman and mailman 
seem much more adventurous. But these observations have a deeper and 
more fundamental explanation still. It is based on the theory of the matrix 
of identity.* 

Before elaborating upon an explanation, a summing up of our con- 
clusions drawn in an earlier paper may be appropriate. According to 
spontaneity theory, the infant is not thrown into the world without his 
participation. He plays a fundamental part in the act of birth. The factor 
by means of which the infant is self-propelling himself into life is called 
spontaneity. This factor is aiding the infant during the first days to main- 
tain himself in a strange new world against great odds. At a time when 
memory, intelligence, and other cerebral functions are yet little developed 
or non-existent, the s factor is the mainstay of the infant’s own resource- 
fulness. To his support come the auxiliary egos’ and objects with whom 
he forms his first environment, the matrix of identity. We differentiated 
between (a) a period in the child’s infancy for many phases of which he 
has later a true amnesia, and (b) a period in the child’s infancy in which 
the function of dreaming develops and in which the functions of memory 
and intelligence gain in strength. It is probable that for certain children 
the matrix of identity is extended beyond its usual time point of termina- 
ton. They apparently need a prolonged period of psychological incubation 
(mother, father, and other auxiliary egos being the helpers). 

Due to the co-experiencing of the maternal or paternal roles, the roles 
become so much a part of the child’s self, that it is easier for him to “be” 
them in a spontaneous casual activity than it is for him to act the roles 
out, on the spur of the moment, when presented with the verbal stimulus 
“act the mother”, The more these roles have become a part of the self, 
the more difficult it will be in later years for the child to enact them, 
particularly when he attempts to put them on the level of conceptual learn- 
ing, for it is in the earliest stage of role assimilation (matrix of identity) 
that the child is experiencing a form of living which is pre-wnconscious as 
well as it is pre-conscious; it is strictly act living. The later way of assimi- 


*Moreno, J. L. and Moreno, F. B., “Spontaneity Theory of Child Development,” 
Sociometry, vol. 7, no. 2, 1944. 
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lating a role is through conditioning, perception, and objectification. Since one 
of the first role experiences is the mother role, it can be seen how difficult it 
might be for a child to reproduce it when he attempts to put it on the 
level of objectification and perception. It is difficult to give birth to a role 
which is fully integrated into the self. It is with the parts which are 
unintegrated that he is able to act out a role, carrying with them the parts 
of the role which have been apparently dissolved within the self. Social 
roles such as policeman, doctor, etc., are obviously more or less unintegrated 
into themselves to start with. In principle, at least, the difficulty of enact- 
ment is less great. Children are far more dependent here upon their ability 
to perceive their social significance. However, the spontaneity with which they 
warm up to them, they apparently draw from older role connections (mother, 
father roles) which are deeply integrated into themselves. For the child, 
furthermore, who attempts to put such roles as the mother and father on 
the conceptual level, the clustering of roles within the mother and father 
roles complicates warming up to their enactment. However, although un- 
enactable, there seems to be a transfer of spontaneity from these role 
clusters to other roles, for example, from father to policeman, etc. 

Therefore, children who enact the maternal or paternal roles, for exam- 
ple, easily without any preparation are those who have been greatly im- 
pressed with the social and more immediate aspects of the role and are 
able to keep these fairly well apart from the older and deeper experiences 
of it. Since *the mother" is not a single role but a cluster of roles,* certain 
of its older manifestations may be deeply disturbing to a child and so 
puzzling that she is not able to enact them; for other parts she may have 
a true amnesia (not merely "forgetting" because of repression in the psycho- 
analytic sense). This sums up to the following: Certain children are able 
to confine the mother experience to its social and surface manifestations, 
and thus they can objectify and enact the role. Other children cannot con- 
fine the role to its immediate social context. They are, at least within 
themselves, if not also externally more deeply dependent upon co-acting 
with the mother in a mutually developed matrix of identity, so that these 
children are, perhaps, less mature, and, for this reason, more spontaneous. 
By this trick of their minds, they can draw also from the spontaneity of 
the mother as if it would be their own. 


*The mother role might include a clustering of such roles as wife to the father, 
companion to him, homemaker, nurse to the child, etc. 


=o 
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For certain children, even socially facile roles, such as the plumber, 
storekeeper, etc., seem difficult to enact. It seems that their ability to trans- 
fer the s factor from earlier configurations is weak. On the other hand, 
their dependence upon their perception, via memory and intelligence, is 
an insufficient impetus to enactment. They will have to become much older 
and more mature until their weak spontaneity will be amply compensated 
by a fuller comprehension and assimilation of role-stereotypes and conserves. 
For all children of this study, it remains to mention that certain roles have 
been unenactable, such as the lawyer and the judge, because they have 
not yet entered their orbit of experience. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The role test is based upon the premise that roles are the most 
important single factors which determine the cultural character of 
individuals. 

Working with the “role” as a point of reference appears to be a 
methodical advantage as compared with “personality” or “ego.” These are 
less concrete and wrapped up in metapsychological mysteriousness. 

2. In the two processes examined, role enactment and role perception 
of children, it was found that the perception of a role does not automatically 
mean the ability to enact it. On the other hand, there are children who 
are spontaneously able to enact a role beyond the degree of perception; 
the s (spontaneity) factor is operating. 

3. Roles are not isolated; they tend to form clusters. There is a 
transfer of s from unenacted roles to the presently enacted ones. This 


influence is called cluster effect. 
4. There were roles with which the subjects were intimately acquaint- 


ed, but still, when put to the test, they were unable to enact them. 

5. The set of roles considered pertinent varies in the two projects, 
A and B, studied. The results indicate that anthropological studies will 
profit from comparing the findings of role tests given to primitive societies 
and to ethnical minorities and ruling groups in our own country. 
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SECTION VI 


PSYCHODRAMA 


PSYCHODRAMA AND THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY ОЕ 
INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


This section presents a novel form of psychotherapy, one which can be 
applied widely—the psychodrama. Psychodrama puts the patient on a stage 
where һе сап work out his problems with the aid of a few therapeutic actors. 
It is a method of diagnosis as well as a method of treatment. One of its 
characteristic features is that role-acting is organically included in the treat- 
ment process. It can be adapted to every type of problem, personal or 
group, of children or adults. It can be applied to every age level. Problems in 
the nursery as well as the deepest psychic conflicts can be brought nearer 
solution by its aid. The psychodrama is human society in miniature, the 
simplest possible setup for a methodical study of its psychological struc- 
ture. Through techniques as the auxiliary ego, spontaneous improvisation, 
self-presentation, soliloquy, the interpolation of resistance, new dimensions 
of the mind are opened up, and, what is most important, they can be ex- 
plored under experimental conditions. 


INTER-PERSONAL THERAPY 


One of the great problems in mental therapeutics is how to get a patient 
started. To start the patient expressing himself is a crucial problem even 
when he comes with a physical disease. He has to describe his pains and 
other experiences related to it. He may hesitate, or put emphasis on insig- 
nificant details. It is a part of the physician’s skill to start a patient off 
in the proper direction, so that he may give as precise and objective a des- 
cription of his condition as possible. This task becomes imperative in the 
case of psychiatric patients. The patient with catatonic behavior may not 
be able to get started at all without outside aid, and the manically excited 
patient may go off on a tangent not amenable to suggestion and guidance. 

In all psychotherapeutic situations practised to date, the patient is 
treated in isolation. He describes with words how he feels about his own 
problems. But in inter-personal therapy, especially in the form of psycho- 
drama, the task is still more complicated. Here he has to be made to express 
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how he feels at present, not only through words, but through gestures and 
movements. He has to act not only in the role of his immediate situations, 
but in roles contrasting with his actual aspirations. He has to live through 
situations which are painful and undesirable, to present roles which are 
obnoxious to him. He has to act with partners whom he loves and admires 
or whom he fears and rejects. These conditions in the psychodrama have 
compelled me to reconsider the function of the psychiatrist as well as the 
function of the patient. 

The function of the psychiatrist began to disturb me years ago when 
I started to use the therapeutic theatre for patients. In his professional 
capacity, the psychiatrist has to restrain and discipline himself to appear 
always in the role in which he is expected to appear and for which he is 
employed, the role of doctor and healer. He cannot leave the role of the 
doctor and act as a lawyer or as a salesman. The more inflexibly, the more 
rigidly and obediently he sticks to his role, the higher is his conduct to be 
commended. Furthermore, even within the role, in the situations in which 
the doctor meets the patient, many formalities are involved which keeps the 
situation rigid and the doctor at a certain distance from the patient. This 
pattern of conduct has to be carefully weighed before altered, even though 
suggested by an imperative reason. 

This imperative reason seems to be given in the treatment of a certain 
group of mental patients. They are inadequate, at the same time, in many 
of the roles in which they act in life, as sexual partners, as work associates, 
as social companions, and alone in their isolated study. To date the psychia- 
trist with the patient in his office may touch upon and disclose all these 
roles in the course of his treatment. But however extensively considered 
they may be, all roles and situations remain “їп” the Patient's mind. In the 
office situation, the sexual partner remains fictiti 
imagined) just as the sexual role which the patie: 


fictitious. Similarly, the work associates remain fictitious, as does he, 


he may feel, 
in unenacted. 


he may feel attracted to him 
; as a person. 
But he may not fight with him, = 


remains in Ње feelings of the р 
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actual. It is not only that the patient cannot live through the roles and 
situations before the physician; the psychiatrist himself is limited by the 
situation in which he is placed. He cannot move towards the patient, get 
angry, or make love. He is prohibited by a self-imposed pattern of con- 
duct. He cannot transcend his own situation and act a part even if the 
patient needs it badly. He cannot become “а spontaneous actor." In order 
to do this, he would have to give'up the accepted, laboriously earned theories 
and techniques of analytical treatment, and resort to spontaneous techniques 
in the treatment of mental disorders. It is this broader point of view which 
we are going to discuss in this paper, its greater difficulties, and its greater 
responsibilities for the psychiatrist. 


MENTAL CATHARSIS 


The Greek word "therapeutes" means attendant, servant. The earliest 
therapeutic measure was devoted to driving out the demons from the bodies 
of the victims. The method usually consisted in the reciting of charms or 
magic over the ailing parts or over the sick person, as a whole. The patient, 
as he was not able to drive out the demon himself, needed an attendant, 
or servant, a therapeutes. The recital of magic or charm over the sick per- 
son was performed by a priestly man, a primitive counterpart of the prin- 
cipal therapeutic actor, the auxiliary ego, in a theatre for the psychodrama. 
The drama, long before it was a place for presentation of art and entertain- 
ment, was a place for therapeutics, the sick coming to it for catharsis. 

Aristotle defines catharsis in his Poetics as follows: “The task of the 
tragedy is to produce through the exercise of fear and pity liberation from 
such emotions.” Aristotle expected the catharsis to take place in the spec- 
tator. The modern point of view as explored by me is in contrast to Aris- 
totle’s. The mental catharsis which we expect is to take place in the actor, 
in the mind of the person who is suffering from the tragedy. The place of 
catharsis has moved from the spectators to the stage. They, the actors, are 
the patients; they need catharsis, liberation from the tragic conflicts, from 
the emotions in which they are caught. But if the actors are the subjects 
of the catharsis, then the whole process on the stage has to be reconsidered. 
Aristotle’s tragedy was a finished work, finished by an author, an outsider, 
long before it was enacted and without any relationship to the personal 
make-up of the actors. It is clear that the tragedy, to be truly cathartic 
material has to be created by the actor-patients themselves out of their 
own psychic stuff, and not by a playwright. The actor-patients can of course 
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become authors of their own drama, and rehearse it in collaboration ahead 
of time. That may give us a better insight into the personal problems, 
but its actual presentation on the stage after weeks or months of labor, 
censoring and erasing of material, would add little or nothing to the men- 
tal catharsis already attained by the writing of their play. 

We have to go one step further. Not only the author, but also the 
finished tragedy of Aristotle, has to be discarded. The actor-patients should 
have no given product to start with. They should develop their drama 
on the spur of the moment. The problems portrayed, whether they are 
their own personal problems or whether they are fictitious, have to be 
shaped as they emerge spontaneously. The possibilities of insight into and 
mental catharsis of the patients are then practically unlimited. Into the 
place of Aristotle's tragedy steps the psychodrama. 

With it the problem of mental catharsis has changed. As in a tragedy, 
the participants in a psychodrama may be numerous. The catharsis in one 
person is dependent upon the catharsis in another person. The catharsis 
has to be inter-personal. As the course of interaction between the persons 
is purely spontaneous, the amount of maladjustment between them will 
become evident as well as the amount of mental catharsis attained. 


THE PsvcHODRAMA 


Let us go back to the first experimental device which we constructed 
in the early days of stegreif-work,* and look at it from the therapeutic 


*“Stegreif” is a German word difficult to translate. One translation is “stirred up” ог 
“warming up quickly;” another is “get started,” another “acting on the spur of the 
moment.” Therefore the term “stegreif theater’ means a theatre which is dedicated to 
the spontaneous drama. I chose this name for the experimental stage which I started 
in Vienna during 1922. The stage between 1922 and 1924 had two lines of develop- 
ment. The one line was purely aesthetic-dramatic, an art of the drama of the moment. 
It created a new form of the drama, the “living newspaper." The other line of 
development was psychiatric and therapeutic, 
lems, through the means of the spontaneous 
later under my direction in Munich and Berl 
along both lines: at the Plymouth Church, 
1928, at the Grosvenor Settlement House, 
In 1930 an “impromptu” 


the study and treatment of mental prob- 
drama. Similar demonstrations were made 
їп. The work was continued in New York 
Brooklyn, and at the Mt, Sinai Hospital in 
New York, and in Hunter College in 1929. 


theatre was opened in Carnegie Hall whi ial 
à À i ich gave a specia 
demonstration of its technique at the Theatre Guild in 1931, in the form of a living; 


dramatized newspaper. From then on many other institutions have made use of my 


techniques. А Special development was its application at the New York State Train- 
ing School for Girls, Hudson, New York, to problems of social maladjustment, voca- 
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angle exclusively. What concerned us primarily in the pretherapeutic, purely 
dramatic phase was the momentary structure of a situation, and how to get 
the individual started so that he might throw himself into that momentary 
state. The momentary structure of a situation for spontaneous dramatic 
purposes, whether suggested by the director or the actor himself, consisted 
of an imagined situation carefully specified, of a role for the individual 
actor, and of a number of personified roles by other actors needed to bring 
the momentary structure to as clear and dramatic an experience as pos- 
Sible—all this to be brought into action on the spur of the moment. The 
momentary private life situation of the actor, his private personality, and 
the actual strivings and conflicts which were for him just in the process 
of development were less emphasized in our dramatics classes though they 
became of particular concern in the case of mental therapeutics. Then the 
momentary structure of the patients private life situation, the physical and 
mental makeup of his personality, and, most of all, how he operated and 
interacted at that moment with members of his family and with various 
members of his “network,” was the information needed for diagnosis. More 
accurately it was needed by the patient and his auxiliary ego, the psychia- 
trist, in order to devise some vehicle of autonomous treatment and cure. 
We realized that he must have charged and tainted all persons and objects 
of his immediate environment with some aspect of himself, and that this 
must be traceable in the performance of his bodily and mental functions, 
in his inner tensions preliminary to these performances, in his gestures and 
expressions, in the words asociated, and in the feelings and movements 
towards the persons and things with which he lived. Considering the more 
complex forms of social neurosis, when two, three, or more persons were 
to be treated simultaneously, the scenes enacted between them became a 
formidable pattern for treatment. Finally, all the scenes in their remote 
past, and all the remote networks, became important from the point of 
view of a general catharsis of all the people involved. The solution was 
then the resurrection of the whole psychological drama, or at least of 
the crucial scenes of this drama, re-enacted by the same persons in the 
same situations in which their association had begun. The new technique, 
if properly applied, aided the patient to actualize during the treatment that 
which he needed to let himself pass through in a procedure which was as 
close to his own life as possible. He had to meet the situations in which 


tional training, and education, The therapeutic theatre at Beacon Hill, Beacon, New 
York, is a modern expression of the idea. 
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he acted in life, to dramatize them, to meet situations which he had never 
faced, which he evaded and feared, but which he might have to meet 
squarely one day in the future. It was often necessary to magnify and 
elaborate certain situations which he was living through sketchily at the 
time or of which he had only a dim recollection. The chief point of the 
technique was to get the patient started, to get him warmed up so that he 
might throw his psyche into operation and unfold the psychodrama. 

A technique of spontaneous warming up to the mental states and the 
situations desired was developed. The spontaneous states attained through 
this technique were feeling complexes and, as such, useful guides toward 
the gradual embodiment of roles. The technique demanded usually more 
than one therapeutic aid for the patient, such as aids to start off the patient 
himself and representatives of the principal roles the situation and the pa- 
tient might require. Instead of one, numerous auxiliary egos were needed. 
Therefore it lead to this: the original auxiliary ego, the psychiatrist, remained 
at a distance but surrounded himself with a staff of auxiliary egos whom 


he co-ordinated and directed and for whom he outlined the course and the 
aim of psychodramatic treatment. 


PsvcHopRAMATIC METHOD 


Procedures of the treatment may be open or closed. The open treat- 
ment is carried out in the midst of the community more or less with the 
full knowledge and eventually with the participation of the group. Treat- 
ment for sociometric assignment is an illustration of open treatment. It is 
treatment in situ. The scene of treatment is the same for the patient as 


the scene of his living. It is the essence of sociometric treatment that the 
social situation of the patient and the thera 


one and the same. The surgical operation 


only the surgeon and 
psychodramatic treat- 
his immediate environ- 
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There are forms of psychodrama which are wide open, for instance, when 
the audience is made up of numerous subjects, sharing in the same mental 
or cultural syndrome. The audience, however large, is then like a collective 
patient, consisting of individual components. 

At times the psychiatrist himself should be a subject in the psychodra- 
matic analysis. A staff of auxiliary egos is informed of the specific situa- 
tions in which the patient might act. The staff of therapeutic assistants 
should be as large as possible. It should contain members of both sexes and 
should vary widely in personality types. The patient at first mixes freely 
with all the members of the staff. He has an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with everyone. He may be attracted to some and repelled by 
others. The patient is given the choice of the role and the choice of the 
assistant with whom he would like to act out the situation. The tele rela- 
tions of the patient are thus our first guide. The patient is allowed to carry 
out his personal aims to the extreme. Every situation and performance is 
analyzed immediately after the performance in the presence and with the 
collaboration of the patient. After a number of situations chosen by the 
patient have been enacted, it may become evident that he tries to avoid 
scenes and roles which are painful and unpleasant. Then the moment comes 
when it is necessary to tell him in what situations and in which roles he 
should act. 

The therapeutic approach differs thus from the artistic approach in one 
essential factor. It is concerned with the private personality of the patient 
and his catharsis, and not with the role represented and its aesthetic value. 
However, we shall see later that the therapeutic and aesthetic domains can- 
not be separated forever, that they have a definite interrelationship. 

When we apply psychodramatic principles to art, especially in the 
theatre, one notes that the presentation of the role is ‘often interrupted by 
foreign elements, betraying the private personality of the actor and many 
of his own traits and desires. The spontaneous character of psychodramatics 
makes it hard, almost impossible, for the actor to keep his private ego out 
of the role, and he is, perhaps, continually forced to mix the private role 
elements with collective role elements so skilfully that no one can tell the 
difference. When a role is rehearsed as in the theatre, these adjustments 
can be made with more consummate perfection, and a gradual elimination 
of all the painful, unpleasant elements incongruent to the role can take 
place. It is just the imperfection of the individual in psychodramatics which 
makes it so invaluable for the analysis of personality. 
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THEORY OF ROLES 


The role can be defined as a unit of synthetic experience into which 
private, social and cultural elements have merged. Since time immemorial 
the theatre has been the most extraordinary setting of role-acting. In the 
drama the platonic idea of the role was cultivated in its pure form, unadul- 
terated by the fragmentariness and complexities of real living. It was plaus- 
ible therefore, that psychodramatic theory should rediscover the role phe- 
nomenon and it was the psychodramatist’s good fortune to open for the 
role process the gates to experimental and clinical foundation. We were 
thus able to render a service to the sociologist and social psychologist who 
were trying in vain to give a tangible and scientifically verifiable basis to 
the process of role-taking. Every psychodramatic session demonstrates that 


a role is an inter-personal experience and needs usually two or more indi- 
viduals to be actualized. 


PSYCHODRAMATIC TREATMENT OF MENTAL PROBLEMS 


TECHNIQUE OF SELF-PRESENTATION 


The simplest psychodramatic technique is to let the patient start with 
himself; i.e., to live through, in the psychiatrist’s presence, situations which 
are a part of his daily life, and especially to live through crucial conflicts 
in which he is involved. He must also enact and represent as concretely and 
thoroughly as possible every person near him, near to his problems, his 
father, his mother, his wife, or any other person in his social *atom,"* The 
patient does not present “roles” 


in this phase of the treatment. It is not 
the father, the mother, the wife, or the employer; it is his father, his mother, 
his wife, his employer. The patient is aided b 


y à member of the staff in 
getting started, but the auxiliary ego remains Outside the situation. The 
auxiliary may be outside the enacted Situation, but he is not outside the 
total situation itself. He is in the theatre and 


t is one in front of whom 
the patient acts. The tele-relationship of the patient to his auxiliary ego 
a AN 

*The social atom is the nucleus of al 


1 individuals toward whom a person is emo- 
tionally related or who are related to hit 


m at the same time. It is the smallest nucleus 


her persons. It is the: 


range of an individual. It has an important operational fu; 


| nction in the formation of 
а society. 
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has a definite bearing on the structure of the psychodramatic presentation. 
He watches the patient as he acts, encourages him, and makes comments. 
At times the patient stops and explains his acts to him. The patient may act 
the same situation differently to a man and to a woman, to a person attracted 
to him and to a person indifferent to him. 

The presentation can relate to situations past, present, or future. The 
patient is asked not merely to portray situations which he has lived, but 
to duplicate them completely. He is also asked to portray these situations 
with as much detail as possible, in collaboration with a partner if neces- 
sary. If he is, in these situations, a lone character he may psychodramatize 
them alone. But if the patient has certain concrete partners in mind, his 
wife, his friend, or someone else, then it is desirable to have these imagined 
concrete partners present and work out the situation with him on the stage. 
If the concrete person he imagines is not available, he is asked to pick from 
among the persons present someone he imagines resembles the partner. If 
the patient has dreams he is asked to psychodramatize the dream as accu- 
rately as possible. It is desirable that the patient be prepared by the psychi- 
atrist or by another auxiliary ego for these projected situations. 


A Case or Anxiety Neurosis, COMPLICATED BY MATRIMONIAL CONFLICT 


Robert is a patient who illustrates this type of treatment. After a few 
office interviews he is invited to the theatre. He acts himself and he enacts 
every member of his immediate environment, of his social atom. He tries 
to show how he acts in key situations towards them, and to show how they 
act in key situations toward him. Then he tries to show how they act in key 
situations towards one another. He attempts to live through these situations 
as accurately as possible. In this technique, the patient is not only him- 
self, but also his own assistant. The patient himself becomes the auxiliary 
ego. He presents himself one-sidedly and subjectively, and he presents the 
different people of his environment one-sidedly and subjectively, not as 
they are. He acts his father, his mother, his sister, his wife, and any 
other member of his social atom in full subjective one-sidedness. The emo- 
tional currents which fill the social atom are reenacted by him and made 
alive. The balances and imbalances within his social atom may then find 
a catharsis in his psychodrama. 

Situation*: Robert enacts himself. 


*The material used in this paper is only a small part of the total material which 
each case produces, 
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The patient is prepared by a member of the staff. He is told: “Portray 
yourself, how you acted in any recent situation which seems significant to 


you." He chooses to present how he acted toward his father three days 
earlier. 


The dialogue was recorded by a dictaphone. The gestures and move- 


ments accompanying the dialogue was recorded by a member of the staff 
in the course of the procedure. 


Gestures and movements Dialogue 

Walks restlessly up and down from the 
higher to the lower level. He murmurs a 
few words, inarticulately. Instead of start- 


ing to act, he speaks to the psychiatrist. I don’t remember anything. I can’t do 
it. 

Urged again to act, he warms up to a 
rudimentary state, moves vehemently 
towards one of the columns on the stage, 
but does not utter a word. After a pause, 
he begins to talk. It is in the form of a 
monologue, listless. Father, you should not rush, you rush 
yourself to death. You should try to get 


along with mother, etc. 
Stops suddenly. Walks off the stage with 
a gesture of embarrassment. 


Immediately afterwards, he tries to show how he had acted towards 
his mother recently—he exhibits a behavior similar to that described above. 


ANALYSIS 


The psychodramatic scene was in itself little productive, but it 
up" the subject to a valuable Tésponse as soon as it ended. 

The patient explained that his mind was blank, that what he did was 
all wrong. Whenever he began to think, the idea of another situation en- 
tered into his mind and interfered. It was a scene which he had had with 
his wife that morning before coming to Beacon Hill. He felt uncomfortable 
as he tried to portray himself as if he faced his father and his mother. He 
felt pain around the heart, headache, and slight perspiration, | 


4 The patient had difficulty in getting started. This was surprising be- 
cause in the office interview he talked freely about his father and mother 
and volunteered information about his relationship to them Apparently for 
him the indirect association of words and ideas came far se than ud 
direct psychodramatic three-dimensional 


Presentation. The fictitious pres- 
ence of father and mother was far more real when he had to waa his 
feelings towards them in full physical and mental action. The dread of do- 
ing it became so great that it hindered his warmin 


§-up process. Besides the 


“warmed 
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dread of the psychodrama in which he had to act as if he were face-to-face 
with his parents, another factor was significant—the preparation for the 
situation. I prepared him for the situation with his father. Robert might 
have done better work if prepared by someone else, perhaps by a person 
whose authority is less felt by him. The factor of clicking and of inter- 
personal assignment comes into bearing here. Further, the preparation of 
the patient was casually and rapidly done. He might have done better work 
after more thorough preparation. In some cases in which a complex is ready 
and mature for psychodramatization the patient can start himself off. Prep- 
aration by an auxiliary ego is unnecessary. But the same patient may have 
difficulties in starting another complex, referring to a part of his psyche 
which he does not like to exhibit. In general, the greater the patient's dread 
of psycho-dramatizing some function of his psyche, the greater is his need 
for an auxiliary ego to start him off. Some people do not like to expose 
their body, perhaps some parts but not other parts; some patients do not 
like to put certain parts of the psyche on show. They may feel that these 
parts are ugly and repulsive. Psychodrama is here a counterpart of 
nudism. The dread of warming up may become manifest in the simplest 
tasks, tasks which the patient performs in life spontaneously and with great 
ease. He may cling to a certain spot on the platform as if he were nailed 
to it, unable to move and expressionless. The work of the auxiliary ego 
in warming up the patient must change with the type of task and with the 
type of mental disorder involved. 

The patient, having started poorly, finished prematurely. In fact it was 
a pseudo-finish. He was not able to develop a full spontaneous state, and 
without a spontaneous state a true finish is not possible. He rushed one 
word after another without any feeling accompanying them. There was an 
excess and waste of gesture apparent and the movements from one position 
to another in space were not motivated. 

Situation: Robert enacts his father. 

The patient is prepared by a member of the staff. He is told: “Рогітау 
your own father. Feel yourself into him and show us what your father is 
like. Portray him in any situation which seems to you to be crucial and 
characteristic of him. Choose a situation which really happened and which 
occurred as recently as possible. Show him as he acts towards your mother, 
your sister, your wife, yourself, or any other significant person.” Robert 
begins to show how his father acts toward his mother. 
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РЕОСЕ55 


Gestures and movements 

Warms up easily. He acts promptly. The 
acts are short, about half-a-minute to one 
minute long. The scenes are packed with 
short sentences. Sometimes he breaks a 
scene off abruptly, and sketches a new one 
which just comes to his mind and which 
Seems to him more characteristic. When 
he is through with the Sketch, he does 
not relax, but moves restlessly around in 
Space, and as soon as he has an idea he 
takes position, At times he stops and says: 


After the words (acting in the role of 
his father) *I have to make a telephone 
call," Robert stops playing his father and 


Says off scene, "That is not my father, 
that is me." 


Then he starts anew. 


Robert returns to the Stage and enacts 
the following scene: 


After the sentence, Close the windows," 
he stops acting his father and says again 


off scene, "That's me again, not my 
father." 


Dialogue 


"It was not like this. I will do it again. 
Now I have something which is character- 
istic of him." 


"Is the dinner ready? It is not? If I 
come home at seven o'clock it is not, if 
I come at midnight, it is not, a meal is 
never ready in this house. (Meal is served.) 
I cannot eat. J have to make a telephone 
call. Hello! Mr. S? Wait for me in the 
lobby. I will be there in a few minutes." 
(Begins to eat and interrupts himself. 
Makes another telephone call.) “I will be 
Tight over. It is business. I have to run." 
(Leaves the meal and rushes out.) 


“What a draft i 
house. Close the wii 
on my back, I 
only you." (Take 


n this room, What a 
ndows. Y feel the wind 
am also living here, not 
5 his hat and rushes out.) 


"How much money do you want? Al- 
gas рольу, You сап Spend it all right. 

can't give you $75.00, I don’t make 
$75.00 a week, D; = 
Ive you a cent, I will go 
ome back. What? АП right. 
The most I can Blve you is $25.00; where 
1s my checkbook ?” (Robert shows how his 
Опе room to another 
book and finally finds 
è e the check, Makes an 
error in the date, Tears it up. Takes a 
second check, Mak 


re. Ti i “Oh I 
Can't write it. Rob When P О 
Write a check f 
out.) 


Situation: Robert enacts his mother. 


The patient is prepared by 


his mother acts towards his father. 


a member of the staff. Robert shows how 
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Process 


Gestures and movements Dialogue 
Warms up effectively. Not as easily as in 
the role of the father, nor as fluently in 
choice of situations. “Who moved the chair to the window? 
The right place is the corner. Who moved 
the ash tray to the other side? I just put 
Robert stops, and does not continue. it here. You know that I can not stand Ж” 
Не says off scene, “Oh, that is me, that 
1s not my mother. She acts the same way 
1 do —Now I am getting mixed up with 
er, 


ANALYSIS 


Robert was anxious to show how his father and mother act. He en- 
joyed the acting, he said, and afterwards felt relieved. It was easy for him 
to do his father because his father has in common with him the rushing to 
keep an appointment. He felt so much one with his father in regard to this 
peculiarity that twice during the procedure he slipped into the father's posi- 
tion without realizing it. It was easy for him to show how his mother acts 
because he has with his mother a peculiarity in common, the desire to have 
everything in a room in its expected position. One time during the proce- 
dure he slipped into the mother's position without realizing it. He agreed 
that he may have chosen to show them in situations in which they revealed 
traits which they have in common with him. He knows the behavior and can 
enact it more easily. He explained that father and mother have been incom- 
patible as long as he remembers. They hate each other. They cannot stand 
each other's peculiarities but he happens to have the peculiarities of both 
of them. So he understands both of them. But he understands his father 
better. He sides with him rather than with his mother. Probably this was 
one of the reasons why it was easier for him to start portraying his father 
rather than his mother. Once they had separated and had lived apart for 
many months. He, the oldest son, tried to harmonize them. He understood 
the feeling of both and he succeeded in bringing the father back home, but 
that did not help. They lived together, but like two enemies in the same 
house, a continuous source of mutual irritation. 

When he enacted his father he discovered that he felt just like his 
father about his mother and when he enacted his mother he discovered that 
in some respects he felt just as his mother did. When he portrayed his 
father he used the phrases which his father used; but that is as far as he 
went with the portrayal. It was his own voice speaking; most of the 
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feelings and gestures were his own. The roles of his father and of himself 
were mixed. 

He was not able to enact himself in a role in a situation with his 
father, but he was able to do so with his late Uncle John, the older brother 
of his father, censuring him—"Why don’t you take your time, you rush 
yourself to death. Sit down and listen. A new client? Call him up and tell 
him that you will see him tomorrow." ` 


TECHNIQUE ОЕ SOLILOQUY 


I have shown in another paper that the auxiliary ego is able to contrib- 
ute a new element to inter-personal therapy. He determines the unspoken 
feelings and thoughts which two persons who are bound up in an intimate life 
situation have for one another, and completes the picture of the other in 
both minds. The problem of technique is to enable the auxiliary ego to over- 
come the inherent tragedy of our inter-personal world. Yet the insight 


n in the other person’s mind is at 


ely. The psyche is not transparent. 


ations does not emerge; it is buried 
in and between us. 


Psychodramatics has had to develo 
deeper levels of our inter-personal worl 
niques is soliloquy. It has often been 
poses, as by Eugene O'Neil, 
meaning. It is used by the pa: 
which he actually had in a si 
now, in the moment of perfo 
aim is catharsis, 


р а number of techniques to bring 
d to expression. One of these tech- 
used by dramatists for artistic pur- 
But in psychodramatics soliloquy has a new 
tient to duplicate hidden feelings and thoughts 
tuation with a partner in life or which he has 
rmance. Its value lies in its truthfulness. Its 


Both husband and wife are in the theatre. The Psychiatrist and two 
auxiliary egos are present. In the following PSychodrama we see man and 


wife acting out, side by side, some feelings. and thoughts which they 
had in a few situations in regard to each other, They were themselves 
taken by surprise upon seeing and i 


hitherto fully unnoticed. 
Situation: Robert enacts hi 

his wife; acting as his partner. 
The patient and his wife are 

chooses the situation which had 


mself in a situation with his wife, Mary, 


prepared by a member of the staff. Robert 
been on his mind in the first session and 
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which had hindered him then—a scene with his wife on the morning he 
came to Beacon Hill. He and his wife are told: “Рогігау the scene exactly 
as it happened, but in addition also the feelings and thoughts which you 
had at that time but which you did not express. Express them now in 
movement and gesture. Speak them out now in a lower voice—in soliloquy." 


Gestures and movements 

Robert and Mary, trying 
to reconstruct the situation, 
disagree in some details. He 
thinks that she had been with 
him in the living room, not 
doing anything. Finally they 
agree that he had been work- 
ing in the kitchen while she 
was packing a suitcase. They 
divide the stage into several 
parts so that it may duplicate 
the spatial arrangement of 
their apartment in H, the 
living room in the center, kit- 
chen to the right, bedroom 
to the back. Both warm up 
easily. 


Gestures and movements 


Rosert—Every other mo- 


Mary — (from bedroom) 
What are you doing, Robert? 

RosertT—Cleaning up the 
table. I will wash the dishes. 

Mary—Let me do it. 

Robert—No, I will Sure 
we have plenty of time to 
get to Dr. Moreno. It is not 
twelve o'clock. We have fully 
three hours time. 


Soliloquy 


Rosert—We have to hur- 


ry. We have to hurry, I hope 
nobody calls me up now. Con- 


Soliloquy 

sidering what might happen, 
little time is left. I need a 
shoeshine. I need a tie. That 
is necessary to look right. If 
I rush down town to get this, 
little time will be left. I'm 
afraid we won’t be on time 
at Dr. Moreno’s. She never 
puts things in the right place. 
Here she puts a glass that 
belongs on the top shelf. Here 
she puts the dishes. I have 
to wash them for her. Other- 
wise we would never get 
there. Hurry, hurry! She is 
wasting time. 
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ment takes his watch from 
his vest pocket, and looks at 
it. 
Robert washes his hands. 
washes his face and powders 
it, again tense. Packs his suit- 
case. Mary packs her suit- 
case. Manv—Where is the suit- 


case? Manv—He is so restless. 


Why didn't he let me wash 
the dishes? 
Rosert—Oh, I have packed 


everything already. Don't 
worry. We have plenty of 
time. " 
Mary tries to put her dress Rosert—She’s to blame if 
in Robert’s suitcase. we are too late. 
Rosert—I am all packed. 
Mary—Never mind. I see 
that you have done all my 
work, 
Rosert—Oh, I just put the 
glass in the ice box. I took 
the milk bottles downstairs. 


I put the soap where it be- 
longs. 


Rosert—I didn't want to 
leave the ashcan there for the 
week-end. It should not be 
there. It is full. It should be 
empty. i > 

Robert washes his face and es t а 
powders his face and combs 
his hair a second time. RoBERT—I hope nobody 
calls me. 
Telephone rings. Robert 
answers. RosERT— Who is there? 
"Four people? I will be right 
over. 
(To Mary)—I must go to 
the office. I will be right back 


Gestures and movements 


Dialogue Soliloquy 
Takes his hat and coat; Rosert—I h 
= t the 
walks around stage on the office at ER gy 
way to the office. t 


thirty at the dentist. How am 


going [to take care of four 
People in a half hour? At 


12:45 I should be home for 
lunch, The dentist will cer- 
tainly Кее 


à Р me longer than 
15 minutes. At 1:15 I should 
be at the bank to draw out 
money. At 2:00 to meet the 
new attorney. Then I should 
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get a shoeshine and buy a 
tie. I should stop at the gas 
station. The car should be 
gone over. It may need a new 
tire. I do not want to have 
an accident. I should start at 
2:20 to be at Dr. Moreno's 
on time. The last train goes 
at 2:45 on Tuesday. If I miss 
that one, the next train is at 
three. But I can't be at Dr. 
Moreno's until 5:15 and 1 
should be there at 5:00. I 
don't see how I can get there 
on time if I do all the things 
I'm expected to do. 
Rosert—What is it? Let 
the two people in. Well, you 
have to pay $120.00. Can 
you afford twenty dollars a 
week? 


Perspires. Uses  handker- 
chief frequently. 


In his office. 


Rosert—Oh, I never have 
any peace from these people. 
They always come at the 
wrong time. It’s terrible. We 
have to see them. I will be 
late to go to Dr. Moreno’s. 
I won't get there. Something 
will have to be done. It’s ter- 
rible. They will have to go. 
I must see the doctor. We 
must hurry. 

Rosert—Alright. That's set- 
tled. Well, next week, Tues- 
day, at 10:00 is all right. Who 
else is there? Come in. Oh, 
fine. Glad to meet you. Well, 
the conference is Monday 
morning at 11:00. Ill be there. 

Goodbye. 


He enacts other scenes 
not presented here. Then— 
Rushes back to his house. 


There was a slight difficulty at the start. 
of something the partner had forgotten, an 
memory easily. The actual situatio 


Rosert (to Mary) — We 
have to hurry. Well, it is 
true we still have thirty min- 
utes, That's plenty of time, 
isn’t it. Let’s go Mary, come. 


ANALYSIS 


the soliloquy. It would appear that the nearer t 


present, the more accurately are they remembered, and 


can they be enacted. 


One tried to remind the other 
d they corrected each other’s 
n had taken place about 28 hours before 
he situations are to the 


the more correctly 
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The patient, Robert, and his wife Mary, were both eager to drama- 
tize that situation. It brought them relief, particularly the soliloquy. The 
patient had been uneasy at first about the use of soliloquy. He thought 
that he would say something that would hurt his wife. He felt better when 
he heard that she would do her part in soliloquy. She apparently wanted 
him to know how she feels when he is unpleasant. 

In the case of the A family the inter-personal tensions and malad- 
justments between husband and wife were remedied by the psychiatrist, 
acting as an intermediary agent between them. Here, in the case of Robert 
and Mary, one acts as the auxiliary ego to the other. The psychiatrist is out- 
side the situation acting as a preparatory agent before and as an analytical 
agent after the soliloquy is over. 

The insistence not only upon the temporal but also upon the spatial 
duplication of the home scene is Significant. On another occasion Robert 
said, “No, I could not go to bed here because our bedroom is located on the 
other side of the stage.” 
the original locality would break the illusion of doing it a second time. 

Through the soliloquy technique the experience of the whole situation 
was far more clear than at the time of its occurrence. Man and wife here 
became acquainted with their inner selves in a most intimate way. Soliloquy 
provided a new psychological dimension for them. 

Several times during the psychodrama wi 
wasn’t so,”—checking each other up, 
of the same experience or distortion 


material is fictitious. It rarely happens 


desire for the same distortion of facts, but this has to be considered at 
times. The desire for fictitious substituti 


The chief difficulties of Robert are 
He lives in the permanent anxiety stat 
He portrays the anxiety he was in one 


well portrayed in this Psychodrama. 
е of being late for an appointment. 
morning before he came to Beacon 


A departure from his image of the structure of - 
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Hill. The fear of being late pushes him forward. He hurries more than 
necessary, with the result that he often arrives far too early. The first time 
he came to Beacon Hill, he was two hours ahead of time. In another session 
he portrayed how he examined the alarm clock fifteen times to see whether 
it was properly set. It was first set at half-past seven; he turned it back 
from seven-thirty to seven, to six-thirty, to six, worrying about the time 
needed to permit his being punctual next day in Beacon Hill. 

The soliloquy revealed that he feared incoming telephone calls which 
might throw his plans off, but'when no one interrupted him from without 
he began to interfere with himself. He thought he had to go to have his 
shoes shined, to buy a tie, and to have his car looked over at the gas 
station. His problem is a “time” anxiety. In his anxiety he inflicts pain 
upon himself, and, if necessary, upon others. As he wants to use allotted 
time most efficiently, he wastes it. One anticipated moment in the future— 
to be in Beacon Hill at 5:00 P. M.—extinguishes all the moments between 
now and then. He does not enjoy the moments in between. Indeed they 
torture him. But he said during the analytical discussion: “As soon as I 
arrived in Beacon Hill, I was relieved and relaxed.” He added that this 
time anxiety—or time neurosis—interferes with all his functions. 

Robert perspired slightly during the psychodrama. In the original situa- 
tion which he duplicated, the perspiration was more intense, he had head- 
ache and body tenseness, he felt contraction of the facial muscles, pain 
around the heart and the need for frequent urination. 

He rushed through the scenes in a comparatively short time. His wife 
could hardly follow him. He did, talked, and soliloquized far more than 
she during the same period. His behavior reflects that in the corresponding 
life situation he had been crowded, at the same time, with too ‘many inten- 
tions to act. In consequence he tried to crowd a certain duration of time 
with too many acts. As soon as his anxiety that he might not be able to 
accomplish what he anticipated began to act upon his mind, the rush into 
time came to a stop or even to a regression, with the result that he was con- 
tinuously crowded with unfinished acts. He feared to start anything new. 
Sometimes a task that would take just one minute remained undone. It is 
significant to note that he enumerated in soliloquy the different acts he 
planned to carry out in the order of their succession. Every act has its 
anticipated position in the time-continuum, and woe to him if he does not 
comply with it. His sense for the duration of performing a certain imme- 
diate task becomes neurotic, and this compels him to become neurotic in 
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respect to a far end of his time scale; for instance, that he will have to be 
in Beacon Hill at 5:00 P. M. three days hence. This reduces for him the 
spontaneous flow of acts in duration to an extremely rigid line, an inflexible, 
pre-established order of successive acts. The psycho-pathology of his time 
function explains also how spontaneous states become overheated. A spon- 
taneous state, to obtain full expression, has to be free from being crowded, 
from new acts rushing simultaneously into the act already going on. In the 
discussion the patient said that he feels driven to be on time regardless 
who the person is whom he is to meet. He claims that it makes little dif- 
ference whether the other person is prompt or not. It is not the result 
of outside pressure, but a standard within himself, a moral standard. But 
in fact this condition reflects upon his inter-personal relationships. Soon 
after the situation above had been psychodramatized, three of the other 
guests had to leave to reach a train. He was tense and perspired. He admit- 


ted that he was in an anxiety state, he feared th 


at "they may not reach 
the train on time." 


He was inclined to want his time-complex not only for 
himself but as a universal standard. As he is ahead of time, he tortures 
others who are intimate with him (his wife) if they don't keep pace witb 
him, and he tortures himself if he doesn't keep pace with the clock. 

In the psychodrama he showed an 
things in "the right place." 
fessed that when he came t 


part in the rigidity of arr: 
and space neurosis in this case went together. It may be the rule. However, 
the patient claimed in the discussion that he was "more concerned about 
things being on time than about things being in their place." He wanted 
a pre-established order in time and in Space. He did not wish to be taken 


by surprise. The ideal order would allow him to run his life with the least 
resistance. 


During a combined analysis of the Portrayals he gave of his father 
and mother and of his soliloquy, he said, *My father is always rushing 
like I am, and I am much like my mother, too.” Then he added abruptly, 
“That I find everything out of place, this I have from my mother. That 
I rush and feel myself out of time, this I have from my father.” Obviously 
he tried to adjust his father and his mother in an original way in making 
the outstanding peculiarity of each a Part of his own ego, to prove that they 
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do not have to separate, that they can live in harmony within him. But 
he in turn became neurotic. 


PsycHODRAMA “ON THE Spot” As SELF THERAPY 


An important question was raised by the patient’s wife. How should 
she act in situations like the one above? At times the patient found relief 
in psychodramatizing in life itself a process of action which he couldn’t 
have done without the training he had received in Beacon Hill. In general, 
it is undesirable to let the patient psychodramatize and soliloquize, hit or 
miss, all thoughts and feelings into the midst of a life situation. Psycho- 

. dramatics and soliloquy should be restricted as much as possible to the 
therapeutic theatre. The theatre is an objective setting where this extremely 
delicate process can be carried out under guidance. Psychodramatic technique 
may however be permitted to the patient gradually in life itself, in key 
situations; it can be applied by the patient himself or one of his life part- 
ners. This eventually becomes a very important therapeutic extension of 
psychodramatic work. 

Robert was in a deep anxiety state one day. He was aroused by a call 
from the store across the street. He had already prearranged the tasks which 
he had to finish during the day and he did not see how he could also take 
care of the store job. On the other hand he did not want to disappoint an 
important new client. He worried as to how he could squeeze it in between 
other things. But for more than two hours he stopped doing anything. 
In trying to figure out how he could do the store job, he did not do the 
other things either. Under ordinary circumstances he would have wasted 
the whole day. But reminded of the work with us he tried to warm up and 
to face the situation directly. He ran across to the store, talked with the 
man in charge. He was told that he could do the work just as well another 
day. When he heard this he relaxed and went back to his office. 

A few days later he had an unpleasant scene with his wife. I suggested 
that they show us what has happened on the stage. 

Situation: Robert and Mary on the way home after a party sat in the 
car in hostile silence. At the party he had been violently critical towards 
everything his wife had said in a debate. 
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PROCESS 


Dialogue . 

a Robert explains to the director: This 
was the first time that I took the initia- 

tive in applying psychodramatic princi- 

ples outside of the therapeutic theatre. If 

I would have behaved in my usual shy 

manner, our relations would have been 

tense and unpleasant for days and my wife 


would never have known why. But I 
Robert and Mary sit in an improvised stirred myself up and said:— 


bile on the stage. Rosert—Do you know why I was an- 
gufpmobile j gry during the debate and why I was mad 
until now? 

Mary— (angrily) I don't know why. 

Rosert—Because during the debate when 
I talked to you, you never looked listened, 
or answered me, but you looked, listened 
and answered everybody else who was pres- 
ent. But I am not angry now. I realize 
that you talk with me every day. It is 
often a pleasure to exchange opinions with 
a different person. 

Mary—But I am still angry, not only 
because of me, but what will these people 
think of you? 

Under ordinary circumstances if Mary were angry, Robert would rap- 
idly have fallen back into being angry again, but they continued to enact 
the experiences which went back and forth between them during the debate 
until they both relaxed and their anger vanished. 


Another time the therapeutic action came from his wife. 


Situation: When Robert got up in the morning, though he looked calm 
and serene, he was full of anxiety about doing certain things on time. Under 
the usual circumstances Mary would not hav. 


e let Robert know that she felt 
what was going on in him behind the Smooth exterior, 


Process 


Gestures and movements Dialogue ; 

Mary—(quietly) When do you have 
your first appointment? 

ROBERT—At опе o'clock, 

Mary—Then you have four hours' time 
to rest. Couldn't you call your secretary? 
She can let you know if an emergency 
arises. 

Rosert—That’s an excellent idea. 

Mary explains to the director that this 
scene was the Starting point for an ex- 
change of experiences in regard to what 


had happened to Robert when he awakened. 
Finally he calmed down. 


Robert telephones his office and speaks 
to his secretary. 
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PsvcHopRAMATIC TECHNIQUE OF DREAM PRESENTATION 


Robert and Mary often had dreams about each other. They were a 
new challenge to the imagination of the psychodramatist. 

The dramatization of a dream places the subject in the position of the 
sleeper, so that he can warm up to the state of dreaming on the stage. The 
dreamer-actor portrays his dream on the stage, warming up to the act of 
dreaming instead of telling the dream. The total psychodramatic situation 
of the dreamer is portrayed in such a fashion that every bodily action of 
the subject, the relationship to objects, persons, and to the total environ- 
ment, becomes visual. The dream-characters are like wax figures on the 
stage, they move, act or spring to life as the dreamer directs them. 

Situation: Robert enacts a dream which he had the night before in 
Beacon Hill. The patient is prepared by a member of the staff. He is told 
to soliloquize the dream in movements and in words. 


РЕОСЕ55 


Gestures and movements 
The patient is on the balcony of the 
theatre. 


Walks from the balcony down to the 
main stage. 


He walks around in circles. 


An auxiliary ego portrayed Paul. Another 
ego portrayed Paul's older brother. 


Patient walks down the steps. 


Soliloquy 
This is a room. I am alone. There is a 
four-poster bed in it. Someone called me 
downstairs. 


I went down a flight of stairs. It was a 
straight flight of stairs. When I got to the 
bottom, I came into a restaurant. I went 
through the front door into the street. I 
didn't have my overcoat or hat on. I walked 
to a bright store. It was a hardware and 
souvenir store. I saw three people who had 
lived in the same tenement house with me 
in New York City about sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago. I noticed Paul sitting upon 
a high stool which had no back, and I 
walked over and said to him, "Hello, you 
must be Paul" I saw one of the older 
brothers. I heard him give a cough. I said 
to myself, *Why that must be the brother 
who has tuberculosis of the throat." And 
then the dream ended. 

Dr. Moreno had told me the Sunday 
before that in the event I had any dreams, 
I should try to recall them and mark them 
down. Then, while I was still dreaming, 
I said to myself, “Dr. Moreno said that I 
should mark my dreams down. I had bet- 
ter recall this dream so that I can mark 
it down." I started to record it and said, 
“Let’s see. First I was up in the room, and 
then I started down the stairs, and then 
I awoke, and that was the end of the 
dream.” 
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ANALYSIS 


The patient's actions on the stage recalled in me the poetic dramatiza- 
tion of dreams as in Calderon de la Barca's play, “La Vida es Sueño” (Life 
is a Dream). But in the psychodrama of dreams the dreamer is his own 
playwright and his own actor. He has to reach by means of auto-suggestion, 
a near-dream state, a posture of the body and a level of feeling which may 
help him to duplicate the dream hallucinations. A couch on the stage can 
be used for this preparatory phase before the action begins. The patient had 
recorded the dream after waking up and-verbally presented its content to me 
several times. Certain portions of it, however, come to his mind spontan- 
eously as he acted on the stage. The first thing which he added during 
the portrayal was the four-poster bed in the room. Then as he moved 
down from the balcony on the stage he realized that it was a straight. stair- 
way, and not broken up as on our stage. Tt appears that the process of warm- 
ing up to his role of a dreamer and the projection of his movements upon 
the stage may at times release emotional tensions which are not so easily 
remembered in retelling or in simple word association. Finally as he walked 
down the steps of the stage he soliloquized the true end of the dream. The 
dreamer recapitulated the course of the dream to himself. "Let's see. First 
I was up in the room, and then I started down the stairs." 

The dream has two parts—a true dream and an inter-personal portion. 
He awakened during the dream, which marked the end of the true dream. 
The additional piece is like a soliloquy in a psychodrama. The patient 
stops the act for a moment and takes a look at himself and a look at me 
and explains how his anxiety that he may forget this dream induced him 
to rehearse it although still dreaming, 

The process of starting, 


r especially the use of bodily starters, in the 
warming up process, 


brings up the question of how reliable free word-asso- 
ciation may be as a guide to the deeper levels of the psyche. We have 
seen that the position and the role the Patient is in when the words emerge 
determine largely the kind of associations he Will produce. The words and 
phrases he utters while lying on a couch in a passive state, and the words 
and phrases uttered when he moves his body up and down are not the 
same. And if there is another person, for instance, a physician whom he likes 
or dislikes, in the room when he associates the words and phrases, they are 
again greatly changed. If the other person present is in the role of his 
sweetheart, his father, his employer, or a mass of people, the pattern of 
ifferent. Still more radical changes take place if he is 


not in the role of a patient but in the role ofa brother, a lover, or a friend. 
, 
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TECHNIQUE OF SPONTANEOUS IMPROVISATION 


Spontaneous improvisation is a technique in which the patient does not 
enact events from his own life, but acts in fictitious, imagined roles (5). 
Here an auxiliary ego has a double function. On the one hand as a starter 
to get the patient working in a particular role, on the other as a participant 
actor in a role which the situation demands. The patient warms up to 
various roles which he may have wished to represent in life but which had 
been frustrated. He acts opposite various people in symbols and roles 
which are either pleasurable or painful to him. These people in different 
roles project their own personality at him. The procedure becomes a signifi- 
cant test of the patient's behavior in his various inter-personal relationships 
however much he may try to avoid it. Many elements of his private рег. 
sonality enter continuously into his fictitious roles. They offer an open 
target for analysis. 

Situation: Robert and Mary, his wife, the principal characters. The 
patient and his partner are prepared by a member of the staff. They are 
told not to portray themselves but to improvise spontaneously roles which 
are suggested to them. The role suggested to the patient is that of a sheriff. 
The role suggested to his wife is that of a shoplifter who has just been 
brought before the sheriff. 

PROCESS 


Gestures and movements Dialogue 
Off stage. Rosert—Come, let's start, 
Mary—All right. 
The patient gets up and turns half 
towards his wife and half towards the 
psychiatrist, apparently undecided. 
_His wife remains seated, equally unde- 
cided. Both are unable to warm up to 
the characters. A member of the staff, 


aware of their hesitance, steps in. I think that it would be better for 
Ann to act as the shoplifter instead of 
Mary. 


Robert and Ann, another guest at Beacon Hill, run up the stage and 
give a vivid characterization of a sheriff and shoplifter. Both warm up 
easily, click immediately. The dialogue flows in easy rhythm. 

In a later session the following day the patient and his wife are again 
asked to portray the situation together, sheriff vs. shoplifter. She urges him, 
and this time they actually try. The essence of the portrayal, however, is 
that they do not warm up well. The dialogue is not convincing. She does 
not act like a shoplifter, but like herself, and he does not act like a sheriff, 
but like her husband. 
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Situation: “Third Degree.” Robert, the district attorney. Ann, a gang- 
stress. He puts her through the "third degree." Both warm up easily and 
give a convincing portrayal. 

Situation: Robert as Mephistopheles in Hell. Several persons asking 
admission. The patient enjoys his acting. 


ANALYSIS 


In spontaneous improvisation, the task is in one respect the reverse 
of that in self-presentation. Here the subject tries to prevent his private 
character from interfering and from mixing with the fictitious character. 
The struggle, competition, and eventual collaboration of the two, the private 
and the fictitious character, is visible in every portrayal. The ambiguity of 
presentation is full of clues for the study of a person. Two of the factors 
producing the ambiguity of a role are the private feeling of a patient for 
his partner, and the desire to dominate the situation and to develop not 
only his role but also the role of his partner. This latter mechanism pro- 
duces at times a private struggle between the two partners, an ambiguity 
in their relationship which interferes with the roles to be presented and 
sometimes shapes them into a pattern which contrasts greatly with the 
original intention. Another factor is the private feeling of the subject for 
the persons watching the performance in the audience, The most important 
analytical task in this procedure is to separate carefully, as far as possible, 
between the private ego-material projected into the character of the role 
and the fictitious content of the role itself. 

The patient discloses selective affinity for roles which place him in 4 
position to torture others. Sheriff, District Attorney, and Satan are profes- 
sional sadists. The therapeutic theatre gives him an artistic excuse to let 
himself go and perhaps the enjoyment he has in performing them and 
the completion of detail with which he carries them through in gestures 
and words, indicate the role he would like to play in life had not the 
pressure from without and within compelled him to reduce his sadistic 
trend to a neurotic sketch: He was twice negative in the portrayal of the 
Sheriff, with his wife acting as shoplifter, but extremely positive when 
acting with Ann in the same role. He selected Ann as partner for the role 
of a thief. As the analysis revealed, he did not choose her because he im- 
agined her to be that type of woman, but because he felt that she was able 
to embody this role effectively. 4 role in one person may have a tele rela- 
tion to a certain role in another, although they may be indifferent to one 
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another as private individuals. This may indicate that the patient did not 
want his wife to portray a vulgar and disreputable character perhaps be- 
cause of the fear that she might betray some of her private ego material 
to him and to the people present. He may not have wanted to act in a role 
towards his wife which demanded cruelty and brutality, perhaps because of the 
instinctive fear that he may do that in excess. On the other hand, all this 
discloses the importance of clicking in the warming-up process to role-rela- 
tions between two persons. Robert and Ann appeared convincing in the 
Sheriff, the District Attorney, and the Hell scenes, but they failed in a 
love scene together. The inter-personal clicking in respect to certain roles 
does not imply that they would click as easily in other roles or as private 
persons. The fact that individuals click well in some roles, less well in 
others, and that in some roles they antagonize each other, explains the com- 
plexity of tele-relationships. These come to the fore the more intimate and 
thorough the contact between the two persons is, as between husband and 
wife, parent and child. The tele between the same two persons can in 
numerous respects be positive, in numerous respects negative, and in numer- 
ous respects show varying degrees of positivity. The tele-relationship has 
to be visualized from both persons’ viewpoints simultaneously. The tele- 
relationship is not positive if one person is able to warm up but the other 
person is negative in return. The complexity of configuration of tele-rela- 
tionships increases the more numerous the persons are who take part in a 
situation, and the more varied the roles in which the individuals act or desire 
to act, and finally the more varied the criteria of the groups in which they 
participate. This is one of the points which forced early spontaneity 
work into sociometric study. When numerous persons acted in the develop- 
ment of a psychodrama, a certain person, A, was not only influenced by 
his face-to-face partner, B, but also by C, D, and E with whom he had not 
acted face-to-face. They had acted, however, face-to-face with and influenced 
B who in turn influenced the part of A. We had then to distinguish between 
the tele functioning in the presence of two partners, and the tele which works 
by indirection, a distant tele effect. This observation paved the way for my 
sociometric studies,* 


*Study of a resettlement community near Vienna, 1915-17. 

Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, New York, 1931. 

Brooklyn Public School 181, Brooklyn, New York, 1932. 

New York State Training School for Girls, Hudson, New York, 1932-1937. 
Riverdale Country School, Riverdale, New York, 1932, 1933. 
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“тыга Degree," a situation in which the patient and Ann acted as 
district attorney and gangstress, respectively, disclosed many points. For 
a few minutes Robert was fully absorbed in his role and Ann in hers. He 
tried to get her to confess a hold-up and she used her wits not to betray 
anything. From a certain point on, a private element entered from both 
sides into the picture. It was not only a fight between a district attorney 
and a criminal, but aside from this, a contest of two wills. Each persisted 
stubbornly in a point taken, more interested in themselves than in the form 
and value of the plot. This feeling colored all their gestures, arguments and 
words. It influenced the creative process itself. They were “іп” their roles 
for about ten minutes. For the next ten or fifteen minutes they were merely 
"acting" in these roles. Each was trying to master the other. The conflict 
between the four roles, two roles portrayed by each person, can be explained 
as follows: a person rushes into a role and warms up adequately to the 
spontaneous state demanded by it. He is entirely absorbed by the role he 
acts. It is typical that afterward he remembers hardly anything of the 
phrases he actually spoke and the gestures he actually made unless in the 
effort to reproduce he falls back into the same spontaneous state. To both 
Robert and Ann in the roles of the District Attorney and the criminal re- 
spectively this sort of thing happened: up to a certain point they stimulated 
one another until each developed a different idea of how to continue the 
situation. As neither had sufficient spontaneity to carry the other, the 
situation came to a deadlock. In this moment of mutual calamity each brought 
to their rescue their private roles. Robert came out as Robert and Ann as 
Ann. The District Attorney and the criminal woman were for a moment 
enveloped and distorted by the way Robert felt about Ann and Ann felt 
about Robert. Latent personal jealousies suddenly had an opportunity to 
express themselves. The dilemma was increased to heightened tension and 
the director had to interfere. 

When a person is entirely absorbed by a role, no part of his ego is free 
to watch it, and so to record it in his memory (6). He is as if in a dream. 
Even the functioning of his memory becomes involved in the task of devel- 
oping the role. I have suggested many times to individuals who had a great 
selective affinity for a certain role and also for the partners with whom 
they worked to try to register as he went on as much as possible of the 
inner and outer events. The experiment had the following results: the more 
he tried to act and to watch himself at the same time, the more he was in 
danger of failing in his role. His effort was then broken up in two parts, the 
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part which he did for me, to remember, and the part he acted in the plot. 
This may explain also the configuration of Robert's dream as a spontaneous 
effort. It is not one dream, but it consists of two parts, each with a different 
meaning. He rarely remembers the details of his acts. But upon my sug- 
gestion, he tried to remember the dream. This trying to remember is an 
inter-personal process, a play between myself and the patient, or better 
said, between myself and that part of the patient’s ego which he has re- 
served for watching dreams. 

Now let us return to the same mechanism in spontaneous improvisation. 
The less absorbed an individual is in his role, the weaker the spontaneous 
state, the more is that part of his ego which watches the performance able 
to disturb and to disintegrate the procedure. The individual performer has 
therefore to be careful not to let the desire for remembering interfere too 
much with the realization of the act. 

The method of training the ego to do a double task, to think and 
act simultaneously is, however, within practical possibilities. I have seen 
numerous cases in which a subject had learned how to act a role and to 
register its content at the same time. However, this private part of the ego, 
when it becomes too active within spontaneous improvisation is responsible 
for numerous inter-personal disturbances. If the spontaneous state into 
which the subject throws himself is full and strong, it matters little. Even 
then he may develop an anxiety state, the anxiety of losing his presence in 
the role and towards the partner. The anxiety state increases in gravity if 
the performer has had a weak spontaneity state from the start, and if his 
élan to carry it for a sufficient length of time is limited. The feeling that 
one’s spontaneity state is weak may discourage the subject from the start 
and force him to stop after a short run. 

The feeling that the duration of a state is limited can produce a con- 
flict which we have described as developing between Robert and Ann in 
“Third Degree.” Both started with a strong and full state but as they came 
closer and closer to the end of the time permitted them, they became irrit- 
able. As soon as the spontaneity state began to wear out, to fade, so to 
speak, each one’s private ego came in: the wills to carry on entered into 
the portrayal. It became a contest of their characters. The fading out proc- 
ess of the spontaneity state became evident on both sides in repetition of 
phrases, repetition of movements, and asides; the spontaneous state was 
artificially carried far beyond its natural duration. 
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Tue WARMING UP Process IN THE SEXUAL Аст 


Valuable observations have been made in all emotional states in which 
two persons are interrelated in one common activity. In the sexual act, for 
instance, the mechanisms of starting and finishing the preparatory phases 
reveal typical inter-personal dynamics. The sexual attitude may develop 
too weakly in one partner or the other. It may have a more limited dura- 
tion for one of the partners than for the other. It may fade out in one 
or the other ahead of the psychological moment. If for the above reasons 
the psychological moments in both persons do not click, various forms of 
anxiety states are the result. These anxiety states are reflected on the mo- 
mentary structure of the inter-personal situation. These configurations, the 
way in which one point in the warming up of one person corresponds to the 
warming up of another person, can be studied objectively and with great 
accuracy in spontaneity work. 

Love partners have occasionally portrayed the development of their 
relation on the stage. It is of advantage to look at the sexual act as a psy- 
chodramatic situation in which two actors are engaged. The two actors may 
differ in the speed of warming up before and during the act. They may be 
guided by conflicting perceptions of what is appropriate or inappropriate 
behavior. The warming up process in the sexual act is accompanied by aux- 
iliary images, especially visual, auditory and motoric, The images conform 
at times to the state of sexual performance, an increase of pleasant visual 
images when the sexual act moves rhythmically and smoothly, an increase 
of motoric images when the motoric aspect of the sexual act increases in 
intensity. When however, the performance is not adequate and the warming 
up process is lagging, auxiliary images of every category emerge in the 
sexual actor as if trying to come to his rescue. The images express often 
panic, pain, visual and tactile patterns of latent experiences. Their in- 
congruency with the actual situation may produce the opposite effect, a sexu- 
al act divided, a separation of the two lovers from the common aim and an 
unsucessful finish. Many cases of sexual impotency are due to prematurely 
emerging auxiliary images of an awkward type, a lack of strong and adequate 
images at the opportune moment, or an abundance of uncomfortable images 
in a crisis. A helpful method of retraining the sexual actors has been found 
in a technique of therapeutic images. They are encouraged to develop images 
apppropriate to the inter-sexual situation as a stimulus to the warming up 


process. A similar technique has been discussed elsewhere as an aid in the 
spontaneity training of creative artists.* 


*See pp. 304-306 in this volume. 
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TECHNIQUE OF SOLILOQUY—SECOND TYPE 


In the first type of soliloquy the asides and the dialogue operate within 
the private world of the subject. They are in different dimensions but they 
belong to the same person. They belong to the same scene which they both 
portray. The “open” part re-enacts the bodily and mental processes which 
had actually occurred in the original situation. The soliloquy part enacts 
the bodily and mental processes of the person at that time which he did 
not reveal to his partner. It is an enlargement of the self through a psycho- 
dramatic technique, and these secret mental processes flow to the person 
to whom they should have been communicated originally. It is here that the 
therapeutic effect comes in. 

A second type of soliloquy has been invented in which the official act 
and the soliloquy are on different levels. The official act portrays a fictitious 
role and a fictitious situation, for instance, God in Heaven or Mephistopheles 
in Hell. The soliloquy act in the psychodrama will differ from the private 
asides in the legitimate theatre. In the psychodrama both warming up proc- 
esses are spontaneous—the roles taken and the private innuendos. In the 
legitimate theatre the roles taken are rehearsed, only the private asides are 
ad-libbed. The soliloquy acts in psychodrama are private reactions of 
the patient and his partner. They portray the unspoken, private feelings they 
may have in regard to themselves, to each other in their roles, to the task 
they are trying to produce, or to persons in the audience. Imagine John 
Barrymore and Eva la Gallienne acting on the legitimate stage in the roles 
of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliette, and imagine too that Barrymore and 
la Gallienne are permitted to say in asides how they feel privately about 
one another. These soliloquies are not enlargements but resistances to a full 
development of the role. It is here, therefore, that a therapeutic approach 
comes in. y 


Situation: The scene is in an office of a home relief bureau. The re- 
ceiving officer is Robert. The client is Mary, portraying the character of 
a widow who has applied for relief. 


PROCESS 


Gestures and movements Dialogue Soliloquy 
Mary rushes into the room 

with definite and quick move- 

ments, absorbed by her role. 

She carries this state through 

to the end except at one point 

where she soliloquizes, mak- 
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ing a comment about her hus- 
band. Robert is hesitant from 
the start. The expression of 
his body is undecided. 

He is unfree in his dialogue. 
He has sudden outbursts but 
no continuity. All the leads 
come from Mary. 


Gestures and movements 


Mary—What do you mean 
no more people are permitted 
in. Ill get in. Oh, you're Мг. 
Newman, aren't you? 


Dialogue 


Rosert—Yes, I’m Mr. New- 
man. How did you get in 
here today? No people are 
supposed to get in here today. 
We are too busy today. 

Mary—Too busy! What do 
you care. We have no food 
and we are going to lose our 
home today. For two weeks 
you've been making promises. 
You would send an investiga- 
tor. But you haven't sent 
anybody around. 

Rosert—I’m sorry but you 
wil have to wait until the 
investigator comes. That's all 
there is to it. We can't take 
care of each individual case 
as it comes in here. 


Many—I've 


Soliloquy 


Rosert— Darling, this is 
really getting bad. I can't get 
warmed up to this role. 


don't know why. 
been patient 


long enough. I’ve been wait- 


ing. I have no food. The 
neighbors have been support- 
ing me. They can’t help me. 
They’re poor people too. 
RosERT—I'm sorry but I 
can’t take care of each case 


that comes in here now. I’ve 


got a lot of things to do to- 
day and I can’t listen to you 
anymore. That’s all. Get out 
of here. That’s all I can say 
to you. 


Many—YVou'd never talk 
that way to a client. You'd 
never get away with it. What 
you need is one year of work 
in a relief bureau. It would 
make a better business-man 
out of you. 

RosrRr—No ideas come (0 
my mind. Hell, she is better 
than I am. 
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Many—I'm not going to 
move from here until you get 
me a food ticket. My children 
are hungry. I've got to have 
food for them. I've showed 
you my dispossess. What did 
you do about it? Nothing. 
You sent me to court. What 
did they do? They gave me 
five more days and my time 
is up tomorrow and I'll be out 
on the street. I want a food 


Gestures and movements Dialogue Soliloquy 


ticket and I want the inves- 
tigator to come tomorrow and 
speak to my landlord. 

Rosert—O. K. if you get 
put out on the street. Why 
don't you go out and get 
yourself a job instead of com- 
ing around here seeking re- 
lief? 

Rosert — The doctor is 
watching me. He thinks Mary 
is better than I am. 

I don't care whether you 
get put out on the street at 
all. As far as I am concerned 
I don't give a darn. That's all 
there is to it. Now, get out 
of here. Get out of here. 

Manv—Get a job? Who will 
take care of my three chil- 
dren? They have no father to 
take care of them. That's why 
I'm here. For a whole year I 
struggled on the insurance 
money he left. I waited un- 
til the last minute. This is 
what I get for waiting and 
being honest. 

Rosert—She is very well 
warmed up to the role, and 
I didn't think we were so 
well warmed up. 

Вовкквт—1 don't care who 
takes care of your three chil- 
dren. They can take care of 
themselves and so can you. 
Why don't you go out and 
get yourself a job? 
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ANALYSIS 


Robert soliloquized several times. Mary only once. Mary was better 
warmed up to the role. Robert fell out of it again and again. It was in these 
pauses that he soliloquized. А spontaneous subject who is entirely absorbed 
in the role is unable to soliloquize either in regard to himself or in regard 
to the role. It is with that part of his ego which is not swept into it, hyp- 
notized by the role, that he can soliloquize (6). The weaker the role absorp- 
tion by the ego, the more often can the ego soliloquize. If the ego cannot 


Self. Robert and Mary soliloquized in several ways. They soliloquized in 
regard to the roles they were in, reactions which Sprang up in their minds 
in regard to their private persons, and their reactions in regard to each other. 
She drove and led, he was weak, repeating the same phrases often. 

The frequency of soliloquy is here a test of the intensity of the role. 
The more often the role is interrupted, the weaker will be its unity. Many 
times we see the patient breaking up the flow of associations. Face and body 


tests that the closer these interrup- 
the harder it is for the patient to throw 


the state sufficiently intense protects the 
patient against the effect which i 


mance, The interruptions can c 
his partner in the act. We call these i 


“training.” Indeed it cannot be done otherwi 
only as the training proceeds. The techni 
route of spontaneity training as it thro 
and worlds in which he has never lived 
ee 


*Do not confuse with the Psychoanalytic use of the word. 
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to produce a new role to meet the novel environment. More than therapy 
is provided. It is training and development of a new personality which may 
differ greatly from the one which was brought for treatment. 


Tur THERAPEUTIC PROCESS 


The intermediary technique of the auxiliary ego in life situations is 
replaced by psychodrama. Partners in a conflict find in this procedure a 
more objective setting for treatment. Therapeutic tele flowed through a 
chain of five persons, man, wife, the psychiatrist and two assistants. The 
time and space neurosis had been fully developed before he met his wife, 
but it affected and shaped their relationship and produced a secondary con- 
dition, an inter-personal neurosis, overlapping the first. The treatment of 
the secondary condition was used as a lead for the treatment of the first. 
The wife was used as a therapeutic agent, at times taking the place of the 
psychiatrist in regard to the patient. The patient himself was used as a 
therapeutic agent, at times taking the place of the psychiatrist in regard 
to his wife. The therapeutic situation is the process occurring on the stage. 
The relationship to the psychiatrist is auxiliary. In the treatment of family 
A, the psychiatrist was in a key position, as the auxiliary ego for each 
of the three partners independently, and at times simultaneously. In the case 
of Robert and Mary, the partners are acting face to face. 

The function of the auxiliary ego is further modified. Instead of being a car- 
rier of mental news from one to another he is now quietly preparing the ground 
for the decisive event—the psychodramatic interaction between the partners. 
The checking, reminding, and analyzing of each by the other is carried out 
by the actors themselves. The persons who fostered and shaped the mental 
disease have become the main agents in its cure. But the psychodramatic 
operation takes place in the presence of the psychiatrist, and his staff; this 
determines his function as an auxiliary ego. On the one hand, the prone 
trist arouses and starts them, prepares them for the key situations to be 
portrayed; on the other hand, he leads their analysis after the scene and 


: tries to arouse and stimulate them to spontaneous reactions during the analy- 


sis. During one scene Robert acted and his wife watched him, sympathizing 
or often violently disagreeing with him. At other times she acted and he 
watched her. After a psychodrama had been finished they brought out im- 
portant information in the course of inter-personal analysis. They added 
parts which one or the other had left out in a scene. Perhaps the most 
important of these after-revelations was the wife's criticism that the patient 
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persistently left out scenes which had happened during the week. He enjoy 
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presenting his space and time complex. He put it on exhibit repeatedly pis 
with so much 


emphasis that other parts of his conduct, for instan™ rg 
sexual situation, which Should have deserved at least as much atten j 
and portrayal were neglected. At times what seemed important to pem 
not seem important to her. In consequence they placed emphasis on di n 
points. The therapeutic urge of the wife appeared at times dee ri 
his. This became an extremely important stimulus in the treatment, ife; 
stance, the insistence on portraying sexual situations came from etm i 
m an outsider (the Psychiatrist) but from an ins! 


it did not come fro 
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the conflict. This experience brought about a change in the technique of 
preparation. Instead of asking only him for a report of the most crucial 
situations during the week, we began also to ask her. The leads from both 
sources were then used in the construction of treatment situations. 

In the case of Robert, the tele for numerous persons was studied to 
determine the one which promised to have the greatest therapeutic poten- 
tiality. His wife, notwithstanding their inter-personal difficulties, appeared 
as a good agent. This is not surprising as the attraction to one another 
was mutual and spontaneous. Yet there was antipathy also. It had taken 
them about seven years of courtship to reach the conclusion of marriage. 
Indeed their negative tele for one another in regard to this or that phase 
of their behavior proved to disclose valuable information concerning their 
inter-personal dynamics, information which neither of them might have 
communicated if treated independently. 

Some patients are inclined to talk excessively about what happened to 
them during the treatment and to apply what they have learned uncritically 
to others. If two patients are treated together as in the case of Robert and 
Mary, an additional difficulty arises. They may continue to psychodrama- 
tize their relationships and to soliloquize perpetually in the home and where- 
ever they are. To avoid mutual excitation and irritation the patients are 
advised to consider the treatment in the theatre as the objective setting in 
which their inter-personal crisis is handled. During the first weeks they are 
advised to discuss their experiences in the theatre as little as possible, and 
secondly, to apply psychodramatic techniques outside only under guidance. 
Under proper guidance this can produce an excellent therapeutic effect. 

Another aspect of the therapeutic process in the case of Robert is 
the relationship between finishing an act and relaxation. Robert, however, he 
may be rushed feels relaxed as soon as he has arrived at the place of desti- 
nation, as soon as he is in my office, as soon as he has talked with the 
party whom he had tried to get on the telephone, as soon as he has ended 
a scene in the therapeutic theatre. Common to all these situations is a 
warming up to a spontaneous state which as soon as it ends turns into an 
anticlimax, relaxation and pause. It is a spontaneous state in which the 
person wishes to be interrupted as little as possible and which moves rap- 
idly towards an end. 

In social situations numerous persons or events may interfere with the 
finishing of a task. The individual has to learn to be flexible enough to hold 
the spontaneity state in suspense until the interfering factor has disappeared, 
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CHART II 


Telestructure 
charted with Robert and Ма 


1 their psychodramatic 
Scenes or in the analyses immediately following. These people com 


(interrelationships) may have a wide range. 


: The twelve persons 
ry appeared at one time or another in 


of the social atoms 


Dose the major part 
tele is not indicated. 


of the patients. The chart is incomplete in that the quality of the 


comparative ease. 


This is one reason why one feels so relaxed after PSychodramatic work. 
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Evidently the relaxation and the pleasure the patient derives from the acts 
come to him more easily and more quickly than in the acts in life. This is 
also the reason why he feels most relaxed after situations in which he has 
acted in a dominant role, in which he has an opportunity throughout the 
psychodrama to be the only standard in regard to time, space, direction, 
dialogue, and the moment of finishing. The others have to adjust to him: to 
the duration of His state, to the change from one state to another as it pleases 
him, to his movement in space, to his change in position, to Ais turns in the 
dialogue, and the moment when Ze feels it desirable to end, which he chooses 
solely to his own self-aggrandizement. 

The resistance which we describe here is not the one within the patient. 
It is between the patient and the partner or partners, it is an inter-personal 
resistance. A therapeutic measure in the case of Robert was therefore the 
interpolation of resistances. Objects, events, persons were carefully put in 
the way of his unlimited self-expression and self-exhibition. We have seen 
that he was better than the average in attempts at uninterrupted self-expres- 
sion but that he often made a comparatively poor showing in contests when 
another aggressive ego was put as a resistance into the course of his action. 
The resistance had to be graduated carefully. In this form of simple spon- 
taneity work many varieties of resistance can be invented to meet the needs 
of the patient. 

In the case of Robert and Mary, the dynamic distribution of thera- 
peutic tele had its greatest intensity between the partners themselves. It was 
apparently second in intensity between the psychiatrist and the two part- 
ners. It was third in intensity between the two partners and my collabora- 
tors. The aim of the treatment is to develop therapeutic tele in relation 
to as many individuals who belong to the social atom of the patient as 
possible, in other words to develop all individuals who are in contact with 
the patient and who are in a natural tele relationship with him by attrac- 
tion or rejection into agents of therapeutic tele. In the case of Robert only 
one member of his normal social atom, the wife, is included in the treat- 
ment. Other persons who live separated from their present life-scene, their 
fathers, mothers, relatives, and friends are not included. Auxiliary staff 
members participated in as many roles as necessary for the development of 
the treatment (compare therapeutic chart, III, with tele chart, II). The 
role of the psychiatrist is more complex than in other forms of psycho- 
therapy. He and his aides have to organize on the therapeutic stage a society 
in miniature around the patient. The patient is the poet. His actions and 
moods suggest the leads. 
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CHART III 
STRUCTURE OF THE THERAPEUTIC TELE 
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PSYCHODRAMA WITHOUT WORDS 

THE DANCE AND Psycuomusic* 

We approach here new real 
tomime, the realm of rh 
(apparently) nonsensical. 
a language-free, non 
of such a method is 
the warming up proc 


ms of the psychodrama, the realm of Pie 
ythm, dance and music, and the realm of d 
Methods for the exploration and developmen’, 80 
"semantic psychopathology are needed. An p 
the experimentation with the spontaneity states; ees 
ess, and with the body moving in space. We did The 
deal with word association primarily. No verbal process was expected- re- 
body warmed up to a dance, eventually a dialogue grew out of it. ped 
fore we suggested non-semantic Signs analogous to musical notes to !€P 


H . + +. "T H exes: 
sent a course of intermediate action, an inter-weaving of feeling comp! 


*See p. 277 in this volume. 
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The dance therapist was differentiated into two categories: the dancer-actor 
who dances to cure himself—auto-catharsis, and the dancer-actor who dances 
in behalf of a group of spectators, who co-experience with him in the dance 
performance—community catharsis. 


PsyCHODRAMATIC APPROACH TO STUTTERING 


In the course of treatment we recognized that non-semantic feeling 
complexes can be trained and that the exercise had an excellent therapeutic 
effect. It was not analytic in the usual sense, it was guided action. Rather 
than psychotherapy it was body therapy. We began to understand also 
that the influence of language structure upon mental processes is exaggerated, 
that it has not invaded the psyche without considerable resistance coming 
from it, that there are mental processes which grow up to maturity more or 
less independent from psychosemantic interaction. f 

Free Association-of Consonants and Vowels. An aid in the recognition 
of these factors is the technique of nonsensical expression. The patient is 
told to resist the emergence of verbal utterance and to produce sounds and 
words which are nonsensical. The vowels and consonants are to be brought 
together into any possible combination as they come to him spontaneously. 
This exercise is useful in the training of stutterers and stammerers. None 
of the stutterers and stammerers whom I have treated stuttered during this 
test. An illustration is Joe, 20 years old, JQ 129, gifted in mathematics 
and physics. He has stuttered since his parents can remember, apparently 
since he began to speak. After a short interview I began to work with him 
on the stage. He is prepared as follows: “This is a street. Walk up and 
down. Stop. Look at me. I am coming towards you from another direction." 


PROCESS 
Actions Instructions 


Joe and I are on the stage. DinECTOR— You recognize me. Do not 
speak. Eliminate from your mind as well 
as you can the idea that you ever learned 
a language. Language is just like any other 
invention. You do not have to use it if 
you don’t want to. If you do not like it 
or if you do not know how to master 
it well, turn it off like the radio. One day 
we may invent some means of inter-per- 
sonal communication which is simpler and 
perhaps more practical to use. You can 
pronounce every consonant and vowel, in- 
dependently from one another without 
stuttering. Only when you combine them 
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Jos—(Without starter—30 seconds) Ope 
ra chus to chush, thro tra a cha to pe ca, 
chos new re ber mec tra co tu na crois 
tra tu tu, nuoir cris cris na ta cris, la cus 


cu. 
(Starter. Sympathy—25 seconds) Oh ma 
cour ta ti per pa ta, lou tu ca, la ma, ma 


to meaningful words of the English lan- 
guage are you inclined to stutter. Try, 
therefore, to combine them freely, whether 
the sounds make meaningful word com- 
binations or not. (This type of spontane- 
ously created language I called “Joe 
language.") 


In another version an auxiliary €g0 
acted opposite Joe as his girlfriend, bo 
talking the “Joe language." 


dar, tu tu, who cro ma, to jou, to jou, 
ho, ah, oh, ah, ohh. 

(Starter: Anxiety—20 seconds) Ho cru 
ho ho ho no no no, you, no car, car ca 
ter tutu, tu tu cum tu oh no na no, oh, 
ah, ahaaa, no no no mi pa ne croi, oh 
long, oh long, good bi, gu ib, ohhh. 

(Starter: Anger—25 seconds) Ta pugh 
pugh pugh pers frual, fer, me sta pu a tu 
a tu a pugh tu a, poir ti, tu ah, cou, couc, 
ta la mi, cou ptugh ah. 


ANALYSIS 


The above presented combinations of vowels and consonants were Spo" 
taneously produced. The patient produced them in the first instance without 
any intentional accompaniment of feeling. In the succeeding examples, the 
patient warmed up to a spontaneous state, sympathy, anxiety, and anger 
and used them as guides in the production of nonsensical utterances- An 
analysis of the two instances shows that in the tests with and without feeling 
the duration is about twenty to thirty seconds. After this time the subject 
already has difficulty in finding new vowel-consonant combinations. The 
duration varies from individual to individual but apparently within certain 
boundaries which recall our duration study of spontaneity states. An analy- 
sis of this test materjal is interesting although the results given here may 
entirely accidental. In the sympathy state the leading vowel was «атаң 
it had the lowest number of consonants. In the anxiety state, the leading 
vowel was "o", and it had the highest number of consonants, more than 
Brice s many as in the sympathy state. In the anger state the leading vow? 
was “и”, and it was second in number of consonants. The number of th 
vowels “е” and “i” were in all three states comparatively low. There 125 & 


reference for i a 8 x 1 c 
n» Dno certain consonants; in the sympathy state, it was for insta” 
U 


А їп the anxiety state, and in the anger state “t” and “р”. A frequen 
vowel-consonant combination was “ma”, “ta”, “ah”, “sa”, in all three states 


The free combination of vowels and consonants appear to change from 
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individual to individual. It may be valuable to follow up the extent to which 
the combinations are influenced by the mother tongue of the patients, by 
their “baby” language, by mental and cultural differences. The relative 
value of psychotherapeutic procedures can be better understood if we dis- 
tinguish the non-semantic from the semantic factors of influence. 


THE THERAPEUTIC PROCESS 


We had in Robert a type of patient who starts easily but profits from 
the interpolation of resistances in the warming up process. Thus he learns 
how to make this process more flexible and prolong the duration of it if 
necessary. There are other types of patients who cannot warm up easily to 
a task, or at times cannot warm up at all. Instead of interpolation of resist- 
ances, they need the intervention of appropriate starters. Stutterers like Joe 
are an illustration of this type of patient. Starters have to be constantly ap- 
plied to the needs of the patient, on a level of feeling at which he is spon- 
taneous. 


PSYCHODRAMATIC APPROACH TO CHILDREN’S PROBLEMS 


I remember the case of a boy whom I treated several years ago using 
a psychodramatic technique. John used to beat his mother before going to bed 
and in the presence of guests. Several devices of treatment failed to help the 
boy to overcome his fits. The first role he portrayed was that of a prince. 
A member of my staff to whom he showed affinity was dressed as a queen. 
She acted opposite him as his mother. Otherwise every detail was portrayed 
as in the actual situations, a mother putting her child to bed, or a mother 
giving a party and her boy entering the living room to meet the guests. 
The questions in my mind were these: whether the boy as a prince would 
beat the mother if she were a queen—whether his fits toward her would be 
weaker, modified or absent—whether he would not have any fit because he 
was thinking “it is just a play.” 


Tur THERAPEUTIC PROCESS 


In the first session I removed every possible resistance which might 
come from the role, the persons acting with him and the scenes—it was 
a careful elimination of inter-personal resistances on the symbolic level. 
In later sessions we began to interpolate resistance; the queen mother was 
ordered to be more aggressive. When prepared for the role the child was 
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influenced to restrain his words or his actions. The boy reacted favorably 
to the treatment after a few weeks. The symbolic level of princes and 
queens, royal families and heroes, was apparently the psychological level on 
which he was spontaneous, and therefore, we hit him on the spot where he 
was open to influence. Gradually we interpolated new resistances; we moved 
him from the most extreme autocratic level closer to the realities in which 
he lived. The next time his mother was merely a college professor; later 
she was the mayor's wife, a nurse, etc., until the moment arrived when we 
made the final move; his own mother began to act with him in these roles 


until а complete duplication of the home scenes were enacted by them. 
The fits disappeared. 


PSYCHODRAMATIC APPROACH TO A CASE OF DEMENTIA PRAECOX 


Tue AUXILIARY WORLD 


We come now to consider the type of patient with whom communica- 
tion of any sort is reduced to a minimum. The more sketchy and incom- 
plete the ego, the more articulate and thorough has to be the aid supplied 
from outside by an auxiliary ego. The more disturbed the mental organiza- 
tion of the patient seems to be, the larger are the number of aids the auxil- 
iary ego has to contribute and the greater is the need for his initiative- 
Numerous auxiliary egos may become necessary and, in the case of the 
severe and established psychosis, the task confronting the auxiliary ego is 
beyond possibility of effective treatment. The milder patient, however many 
aids he may need for bringing himself to а more satisfactory realization, 
still lives within the same world with us. In the case of the more severe 
patient, the reality, as it is usually experienced, is replaced by delusional 
and hallucinated elements, The patient needs more than an auxilary ego, he 
needs an auxiliary world. . 

An illustration is а patient, William, who had been classified as dementia 
praecox. Many of the reality functions were perverted. He did not seem 
to feel the presence of other people in the house and he was not able to 4° 
anything with them. He repeatedly showed the desire to throw visitors 
including his father, mother and brothers out of the house, He masturbated 
frequently and played with his excretions. He ate inconsistently and des- 
troyed certain sorts of foods. He showed one significant trend which domi- 
nated the picture. He wrote a proclamation to the world which he wante 
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to save. He called himself Christ. We took this as a “lead” for the treatment. 

We are considering here a type of patient who cannot be reached, 
either by the psychiatrist for treatment, or by anyone else, to participate 
in any useful occupation. He does not show signs of emotional interest in 
any person of his environment. He is shut in and persistently non-coopera- 
tive. The most that psychiatry and psychoanalysis have tried to accom- 
plish is to understand these patients, to find some clues for explaining their 
mental experiences in the psychopathology of dreams, and the unconscious 
mind. But from the point of view of treatment, we had to go one step 
further. We translated carefully the patient's utterances, gestures, delusions 
and hallucinations into a poetic language as a basis to construct a poetic 
reality, an auxiliary world. In other words, we assumed the attitude of the 
poet, perhaps, still more, of the dramatist. The auxiliary egos, once ac- 
quainted with this poetic language and with the structure of his auxiliary 
world, would be able to act in this world, to assume roles which would 
fit the patient's needs, and to talk and live with him in his language and 
in his own universe. We regarded him so to speak as a poet who is pre- 
possessed at the time by the creations of his own fantasy, the creation of 
a mad man, a King Lear or Othello, and as we wanted to enter into the 
drama of his mental confusion we had to learn the grammar of his logic 
and assume a role which fitted exactly into his universe. The function of 
the auxiliary ego is to transform himself into a state of mind which enables 
him to produce at will a role, if necessary similarly confused in appearance 
to that which the patient experiences by compulsion. 

We molded an auxiliary psychodrama around the patient. It replaced 
and shaped every phase of the natural environment. The only person who 
had his natural role and who lived his own life in the drama was the 
patient. We people around him assumed roles which fitted him. After more 
than six months with him he showed no signs of transference, either to the 
psychiatrist or to the attendants, but he did show numerous and well devel- 
oped tele-relationships. He was indifferent to certain colors such as red and 
yelow. His tele was positive for blue and white. This determined the 
clothes we wore and the color scheme of the house. His tele for certain 
foods as eggs and meat was negative. It was positive for most fruits and 
green vegetables. The menu was carefully built around his affinities, how- 
ever odd they were and however often their pattern changed. He had a 
tele for some persons but often only in a specific role and for aesthetic rea- 
sons, and often even for the role in a specific scene and position. For in- 
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stance he liked a young attendant to kneel in a corner of a room with his 
head bowed. He did not like him to kneel in any other room or in any 
other corner. Outside of this part and position he did not show any sign 
of interest in the young attendant. 

It was the tele complex of the patient which was from moment to 
moment the guide in the development of his psychodrama. He had been 
diagnosed as a shut-in personality, but it appears that the “shut-in” is more 
a clinical than a scientific category of conduct of this sort. It implies that 
the patient is withdrawn from reality. But as soon as we changed the reality 
for him and filled it with Ais psychodrama, we saw that sensations and 
events within it were extremely significant for him. The chart of his psy- 
chological network can be drawn. What we call his delusions and hallucina- 


tions are probably reactions to the signals which he receives from these pri- 
vate networks. 


THE THERAPEUTIC PROCESS 


The level at which a patient is spontaneous is the working level of the 
treatment. This level can be so far removed from reality that it may not 
include the persons and physical objects around the patient. To get wil- 
liam started we had to create a world for him which corresponds to the 
level in which he lives. The world which we construct for him is a poetical, 
an auxiliary world. It is filled with roles and masks, with fictitious objects- 
As the patient improves, the roles and masks can turn more to real per 
sons and the fictitious things more and more into actual things. 


GENERAL ANALYSIS 


THE ROLE or SPONTANEITY TRAINING IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 

To analyze a 
own devices, is ofi 
training have be 


pontaneous may differ considerably 
to another. It may be for instance, on an immature lev 
for one role and on a mature level for another role. Needless to say, to dg 
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cover these levels, the momentary structure of each fundamental situation 
in which the patient operates, has to be carefully analyzed. A technique 
of training does not emerge “out of the blue" but in close contact with 
these momentary structures and out of them. The level where the patient 
is susceptible to influence and to training changes from individual to indi- 
vidual, often from situation to situation. A technique has to be modified to 
meet the needs of a particular individual. The responsibility is great because 
a technique of training applied on the wrong level can be wasted effort or: 
harmful. 

The process of exploration during psychodramatic work is already a 
tentative phase of training. Gradually, in accordance with the need of the 
patient, roles are constructed which he learns to embody and situations to 
which he learns to adjust. For all patients who suffer from inter-personal 
difficulties, as in the case of Robert, the gradual and appropriate interpo- 
lation of resistances is effective. 

Another method of training is the use of appropriate starters. They 
are important for patients who cannot easily warm up to a task or whose 
warming up process leads to a distorted pattern. The catatonic patient illus- 
trates the individual who cannot warm up to a task. The stutterer illustrates 
the individual who warms up, but to a distorted pattern. 


THE WARMING UP TECHNIQUE 


Spontaneous states are brought into existence by various starters. The 
subject puts his body and mind into motion, using body attitudes and 
mental images which lead him toward attainment of that state. This is called 
the warming up process. The warming up process can be stimulated by 
bodily starters (a complex physical process in which muscular contractions 
play a leading role), by mental starters (feelings and images in the subject 
Which are often suggested by another person), and by psychochemical 
starters (artificial stimulation through alcohol, for instance). 

The therapeutic process in psychodrama can not be understood with- 
out a full consideration of warming up techniques. As is well known in simple 
exercises, as running, swimming, or boxing, the ability of the athlete to 
warm up easily and undisturbed to the task desired has a great deal to do 
with his form and efficiency. I have studied the "physiodrama" of profes- 
sional athletes, their spontaneous behavior during performance situations, 
and found that the psycho-pathological characteristics of the warming 
up process described in this paper and elsewhere (“‘overheated” condition, 
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undeveloped or rudimentary condition, etc.) are relevant also in physical 
culture. 


In spontaneity work and psychodrama the psychopathology of the 
warming up process has, if possible, a still greater importance than in 
physical culture. Every role needs for the sake of its proper performance 
to focus and start off with a different set of muscles which carry along during 
the exercise many auxiliary systems. Every time a different role is acted, 
e. g., the role of the aggressor, the role of the timid, the role of the cau- 
tious, the role of the self-observed, the role of the listener, the role of the 
lover, etc., a different set of muscles is Specially accentuated and thrown 
into exercise. Many roles, to be enacted, need two or more complementary 
individuals, fi. husband-wife or parent-child. 


Through the warming up process numerous roles are brought into ex- 
pression which the individual rarely or never lives through in his daily rou- 
tine and which even in his night and day dreams are rarely and slightly 
touched. An individual in his daily routine may be limited to a small num- 
ber of roles and stuations but the potentialities of his personality for roles 
is practically infinite, We live with a small part of our personality range 
only, most of it remains unused and undeveloped. During the course of 
treatment a patient may live in hundreds of roles and situations. 

I discovered when experimenting with numerous subjects that every 
warming up process which covers а small range of the personality can be 
absorbed and for the time being undone by any warming up process which 
has a wider range but which includes these parts at the same time. 1 have 
seen this principle at work so often that I feel justified to consider it as а 


practical rule. It is on the basis of this observation that a significant thera- 
peutic technique developed. 


I told a timid stutterer to throw himself into the state of an aggressor 
but to produce instead of words and phrases, non-sensical free combinations 
of vowels and consonants (“Joe language”). He did not stutter during these 
states, apparently because in the therap 
his personality was made mobile than 
the symptom, 
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seemed greatly relieved at the close of this session. A close analysis of what 
happens to the patient immediately preceding and during the production 
of his symptoms—stammering and stuttering—disclosed that many elements 
enter into the formation of the symptom and his behavior which are dictated 
by the momentary structure of the role which he accepts dimly, which he 
thinks he should act and which he identifies with himself—the role of the 
stammerer and stutterer into which he throws and drags himself more and 
more, adding to it feelings of anxiety, tensions of all sorts. He acts similarly 
to a person who is told by the psychiatrist to throw himself into a role at 
will, only that he "autosuggests" this role to himself. 

Another patient, a woman of twenty-nine, had lost her natural voice 
since she was ten years old. She could talk fluently, but the sound of her 
voice was distorted. Moreover, at times she could only “lisp.” When she 
was a child, everyone used to praise her beautiful silver voice. One day 
in school she was asked to recite a poem but she could not speak. She had 
lost her voice. However, when I told her to throw herself into the role of 
praying, but to use instead of words free combinations of vowels and con- 
senants, her voice had a natural intonation. It was a surprise to her. She 
had not been able to produce her natural voice for many years. 

Another patient suffered from a drawn feeling on the left side of his 
face beginning with a feeling of tension around the left nostril but including 
gradually the left part of the mouth and the nose, the lower eyelid, and the 
whole face. Sometimes, but very rarely, parts of the right face had a simi- 
larly drawn feeling. These sensations were easily precipitated by light shin- 
ing upon his left face or a girl sitting on his left side. He could free him- 
self from these compulsory ideas if he threw his body and mind into states 
and roles, especially in states in which he had the role of an aggressor. 
When he could yell out loud and command, as for instance in a role of 
newspaper boy or an executive, a wider range of his personality was thrown 
into the warming up process of the role and the muscular apparatus on the 
left side of his face which he had just used in the production of his symp- 
tom was also included and used in the operation of the role. Thus the 
obsessional contractions were enveloped and absorbed by this process. After 
such spontaneous workouts, the symptoms disappeared entirely for many 
hours, and sometimes for days. This experience had an excellent therapeutic 
effect upon the patient and we began then to compare the spontaneous 
process of warming up to a role with the spontaneous process in the warm- 
ing up to his symptoms. The more closely his process was analyzed, the 
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more it became evident that the symptoms did not just “соте” but were 
*produced" by him similar to any other spontaneous role. He acted in the 
role of a man who feels that he is critically watched by someone or that he 
might be critically watched by someone because light is shining upon his 
face, and that his face looks or may look distorted and ugly to this some- 
one. This someone may be himself or some other person upon whom he 
wants to make a good impression. He gradually warms up to the state, and 
the more he lets himself go into it—like in any other spontaneous state— 
he adds to it numerous other symptoms as they fit into the role, feelings of 
anxiety, of disgust with himself, of despair that he will never get well. Every 
step further in the role stimulates new associations in the direction of the 
neurotic role, and the farther he is advanced in it, the harder it is for him 
to get out of it. As soon as the patient realized that the neurotic role does 
not “come” but that he produces it and that he can break its progress any 
time through simple spontaneous workouts, his condition began to improve. 
During the study of momentary symptom production, a single factor 
stood out, the rapidity of the warming up and the rapid swing of associa- 
tions and events in the course of spontaneous states. This confirms what I 
had found many years ago during my experiments with spontaneous states. 
Spontaneous States are of short duration, extremely eventful, sometimes 
crowded with inspirations. I defined them then as bits of time the smallest 
units of time. It is the form of time which is actually lived by ^ individual, 
not only perceived or constructed. It is methodologically useful to differen- 
tiate it from other forms, as spontaneous time. Spontaneous time can be con- 
sidered as the primary Structure of time underlying all its concepts 
DRM time, biological time (and Bergson's durée), psychological 
Pm E ee history of an individual). The high frequency of events 
Bia nr us time units, the crowding with acts and intentions, may be 
р е for that peculiar threshold-sensation that they are “coming” from 
somewhere, from a metapsychological source, from an '* ious.” Would 
we ever have come to th > le ia jec 
ШЕ thik iMi baie ce e concept of the unconscious if the flow of subje¢ 
pert ve been equally even, of equal intensity and of equal dura- 
ty one of its moments? Apparently it is the too high and too low 


siege 2 A states which brought about the question. 
pect from their analysi i ta- 
уар ү! alysis a better understanding of me 
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TELE AND TRANSFERENCE 


The procedure throws some light upon the distinction between trans- 
ference and tele-relationship. We quote here the author of the transference 
concept, Professor Freud: 

“A transference of feelings upon the personality of the physician . . . 
it was ready and prepared in the patient and it was transferred upon the 
physician at the occasion of the analytical treatment. (1, p. 475) ... As far 
as his transference is positive, it clothes the physician with authority and 
it produces faith in his communication and interpretations. (1, p. 477) ... 
His feelings do not originate in the present situation and they are not 
really deserved by the personality of the physician but they repeat what 
has happened to him once before in his life.” (1, p. 477, my translation.) 

This transference concept developed gradually out of hypnotism and 
suggestion. Mesmer and the old-time hypnotists thought that some fluid 
flowed from the psychiatrist to the patient and put him into the hypnotic 
state. Later when Bernheim showed that a patient can put himself into a 
hypnotic state through auto-suggestion, the conclusion was that all that 
mattered was the mind of the patient himself. He is the hypnotist and the 
patient in one. Thus the personality of the outside hypnotist or psychiatrist 
appeared negligible. Psychoanalysis studied the situation further and dem- 
onstrated that it is the patient who, in identifying the psychiatrist with cer- 
tain fantasy products of his own, projects emotions into the psychiatrist. The 
psychoanalyst, cognizant of this mental process in the patient, makes it the 
basis of treatment. Spontaneity and psychodramatic work compelled us to 
come to a still clearer and wider view of the physician-patient relationship. 
In the psychoanalytic situation there is only the one who transfers whether 
positive or negative, the patient. There is only one pole. The psychiatrist 
is considered as an objective agent, at least during the treatment, free from 
emotional implications of his own, merely present to analyze the material 
which the patient presents before him. But this only appears to be so. Per- 
haps because only the patient is analyzed. The psychiatrist and physician, 
his equipment with superior knowledge, has been put into the foreground 
and his private personality and individual makeup underlying that role have 
been neglected. 

This can be felt in any regular office practice. The psychiatrist is more 
attracted to one patient than to another, and the success of his treatments 
are mysteriously uneven. He succeeds with a patient where another psychia- 
trist has failed, and fails with a patient where another psychiatrist easily 
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succeeds. Such casual observations are strongly reenforced in the course a 
psychodramatic work. In the psychodrama all participants are parts of i. 
analysis. We have observed during the work that the psychiatrist, like t | 
patient, suffers occasionally from transference towards the patient. Mental 
processes in his own mind, related to the patient, have a definite effect upon 
his conduct during the psychodramatic work. The suggestions he makes to 
the patient, the role in which he acts, the analytical interpretation he gives; 
influence the outcome of the treatment. In other words we return partly 
to the position of the hypnotizer and the pre-analytic psychiatrist. Also, the 
psychiatrist projects fantasies of his own upon the patient. Transference 
develops on both poles. No£ only tele but also transference is inter-personal. 
The psychiatrist is no exception to the rule. Analysis should be made from 
both ends of the line. Psychoanalysts have felt this problem and have tried 
to free the prospective practitioner of psychoanalysis from his own personal 


CHART IV 
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Psychoanalytic Transference 
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Projection AND CouNTERPROJECTION OF TRANSFERENCE 


" А е 
difficulties through an educational analysis. But the process described abov 
can hardly disappear even after such 


a preparation. The prospective m 
titioner may have become free from transference in regard to that particu e 
psychiatrist who analyzed him. But that does not mean that he has beco™ 
free from transference in regard to any new individual he may meet in И 
future. He would have had to Баїп the armor of a saint. His armor шаў 
crack any time a new patient та 


е 
‹ rches in, and the kind of complexes e 
patient throws at him may make a great difference in his conduct. ÉV 
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new patient produces a spontaneous relationship with the psychiatrist and 
no educational analysis which has been carried out at one time can preview 
and check all the emotional difficulties emerging on the spur of the moment. 
In my opinion the self-analysis of the psychiatrist is not a sufficient check 
on this process. Therefore the first recommendation which we made in the 
first days of psychodramatic work was that the psychiatrist who participates 
in the procedure—just as well as the patient—has to be analyzed by others 
during the treatment. 

A further study and analysis of a large group of normal and abnormal 
individuals showed that transference plays a definite but a limited part 
in inter-personal relations. Normal individuals show selective affinities for 
some persons and some persons may show selctive affinities for them in 
return. In every type of social situation, in love, in work, and in play situa- 
tions, this preference for another individual or the preference of the other 
individual for him is in the large majority of cases at least, not due to a 
symbolic transference, it has no neurotic motivations but is dwe to certain 
realities which this other person embodies and represents. Even when the 
affinity is not mutual, if the affinity is one-sided, as long as an individual 
is attracted towards a reality in this other person, the factor shaping the inter- 
personal relationship must be a new factor differing from the mechanism 
of transference, unless we stretch the meaning of this concept inappropriately 
beyond its original meaning. A complex of feelings which draws one person 
towards another and which is aroused by the real attributes of the other 
person—individual or collective attributes—such a process is called a żele- 
relationship. The tele-relationship is able to clarify that part in the psychia- 
trist which is mysterious. A psychiatrist may be relatively free from trans- 
ference but he is never free from the tele process. It may be that he is 
naturally attracted or naturally repelled or indifferent towards certain pa- 
tients because of their actual individual attributes, and the same is true 
of the patients. It may therefore be because of the tele factor that he is 
successful with some patients and unsuccessful with others. Therefore our 
second recommendation is that the patient should be carefully assigned to 
a psychiatrist or attendant, that not every psychiatrist will do for every 
patient, that there are definite tele limitations. The tele relationship is a 
universal factor operating in normal and abnormal situations. 

The social atom of an individual is seen as consisting of criss-cross 
affinities between him and a number of individuals and things on numerous 
levels of preference. The social environment in which the individual func- 
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tions may be, and most often is, in utter discord with his socio-atomic struc- 
ture. The social atom is used as a guide for techniques of person-to-person 
and person-to-thing assignment. As the individual is moved nearer to cer- 
tain individuals and things, and farther away from other individuals and 
things, a deep experience takes place in the participating subjects. It 1s 
the point where the tele turns therapeutic. The larger the number of рас, 
ticipants, the more demonstrative is the commotion. The experience is in 
essence the same whether 28 girls of the Hudson School Community find 
at their table, actually sitting near them at supper, the girls they had 
chosen, or 135 settlers moving into a new community find mutual friends 
as their neighbors. “It is like starting a new life”—“I am so happy now"— 
and similar utterances are heard, indicating feelings which the verb 
symbol can not adequately represent in the process. The fact that an affinity 
has an extra-verbal structure does not necessarily mean that they are rem- 
nants from an infantile level of development. It means merely that there 
are numerous feeling complexes for which language is a poor medium. 

When a patient is attracted to a psychiatrist, two processes can take 
place in the patient. The one process is the development of fantasies (01009 
scious) which he projects upon the psychiatrist, surrounding him with a C7 
tain glamor. At the same time, another process takes place in him 
Dart of his ego which is not carried away by auto-suggestion feels its? 
into the physician. It sizes up the man across the desk and estimates 


intuitively what kind of man he is. These feelings into the actualities ° 


H * i : 
this man, physical, mental or otherwise, partly based on information, ar 
tele relations. If the man across 


the desk, for instance, is а wise and К 
man, a strong character and the authority in his profession which the раб 
feels him to be, then this appreciation of him is not transference but 2? d 
sight gained through the tele process. It is an insight into the actual maker 
of the personality of the psychiatrist. We can go even further. If, аш 
the first. meeting with the patient, the psychiatrist kas the feeling i. is 
Superiority and of a certain god-likeness, and, if the patient experiences . g 
from the gestures the physician makes and from the manner of speak al 
then the patient is att 
process going on in th 
appeared to have bee 
tele projection. The 


e physician. Therefore, what at first sight may rue 
n a transference on the side of the patient is 2 that 
patient may have subjective reasons to believe he 
t almighty feeling he has about himself. 


his chance to be cured by him. 


c 
racted not to a fictitious but to a real psycholof ye" 
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A similar process happens between two lovers. If the girl projects into 
her lover the idea that he is a hero or that he has an excellent mind, this 
may not be at all a fictitious construction but the experience of the role he 
plays toward her, the role of the great lover, of the man who is going to 
do great things. She is attracted to the realities of the momentary structure 
within him, the man before her. Even if at the start she had images of him 
which were unfounded, the better she becomes acquainted with him the 
more the transference vanishes and gives way to the tele process. The tele 
process is not necessarily less fantastic or less romantic than transference. 
The romance is based on inter-personal realities. The tele relation she has 
had from the start to the configuration of his mind, the rhythm of his body, 
the color of his hair and eyes, his social positions, etc., break forth more 
and more and establish the real bond between the two. Transference is a 
strictly subjective process within the patient or any one particular person, 
whereas the tele process is an objective system of inter-personal relations. 
Besides the s (spontaneity) factor, it is the tele factor which acts in the 
cure and not transference. Transference is the factor which hinders it. 


It appears that there are chiefly two reasons why the transference con- 
cept is uncritically used. I. The momentary psychological structure of an 
individual as it emerges spontaneously and grows in the course of the treat- 
ment is not considered sufficiently by psychoanalysts. They are too much 
fascinated by the idea that the feeling the patient has for the psychiatrist 
is an emotional hangover of past memories (4, p. 3-6) for instance, of an 
Oedipus complex. II. The approach of psychoanalysis was fully justified 
when it entered the field about four decades ago. The status of psychology 
aS а science has changed since then. As long as psychotherapy was carried 
out for a single person, it was easily possible to take transference at its 
face value as an unobjective projection of a patient upon his doctor. But 
аз soon as inter-personal therapy began to study the spontaneous inter- 
actions of many persons towards each other, it became clearer, from step 
to step, that the transference process itself was in many respects an expres- 
sion of dream work, not of the patient this time, but of the psychiatrist. 

The tele relation can be considered the general inter-personal process 
of which transference is a specal psychopathological outgrowth. In conse- 
quence, underlying every transference process projected by a patient are also 
complex tele relationships. Many factors which are uncritically assigned to 
transference are true tele projections. As long as transference is the only 
crux of psychotherapeutic treatment, the personality makeup of the psychia- 
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trist does not matter. It is sufficient if he is well analyzed and highly skilled 
in his specialty. But since the therapeutic tele process has to be recognized 
as a new and important crux for treatment the situation has changed. The 
other personality has become extremely important, and with it in varying 
degree all other personalities within the social atom of the patient. The tele 
structure therefore suggests a proper assignment of a person to another per- 
son or to a group to obtain the greatest therapeutic advantage. The tech- 
niques of the auxiliary ego, the techniques of assignment, the psychodrama 
open up new avenues of psychotherapy, especially for the infant, the child, 


the adolescent, the feeble-minded individual, the manic-depressive, and the 
schizophrenic. 


INTERMEDIATE (IN SITU) TREATMENT OF A 
MATRIMONIAL TRIANGLE 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper presents an active form of psychotherapy in which the per- 
sonal and the inter-personal problems of patients or subjects can be treated 
at the same time. The concept and techniques of the auxiliary ego are 
here restated. The primary ego, the patient or client, is often found 
unable to solve a conflict which has been developed between him and other 
persons, a parent, marriage partner, employer, and so forth. Не needs 
aid. The auxiliary ego is a therapeutic agent who provides the assistance 
he needs. The auxiliary ego has in this form of therapy two functions; a) 
as an extension of the primary ego: he is identified with him and represents 
him towards others; b) as a representative of the other person, the absentee, 
until the two primary subjects themselves are ready to meet. The method 
is illustrated in a case of inter-personal disturbance between three persons— 
a triangular neurosis. The function of the auxiliary ego consists in getting 
each member of the tryad started. To get them started one must know on 
which level they are spontaneous. The spontaneous flow of relationship 
can be disturbed not only within but also between persons, and the three 
persons who form the neurosis are not able to act out their problems effec- 
tively. Then the auxiliary ego enters between them and prepares one for 
the other. This method has an unlimited field of application in the treat- 
ment of social problems. In the treatment of mental patients it breaks with 
the isolated treatment in a psychiatric or psychoanalytic office. The psy- 
chiatrist is often—because of difficult tele-relations—a poor therapeutic 
agent for the patient facing him. He should then try to treat the patient 
intermediately, through an auxiliary ego, a relative, friend or nurse. 


INTER-PERSONAL AND TRIANGULAR NEUROSIS 


A simple case which illustrates the new approach is a matrimonial 
problem which I had to treat a few years ago. A woman married for 
twenty years complained of the diminishing affections of her husband who 
had developed a relationship with another woman. She suffered from 
hysterical attacks, suicidal ideas and insomnia. Although she desired vio- 
lently to win him back, she persecuted him and the other woman. She 
disappeared at times, but always came back home. 

After the first consultation, it was evident that if her husband could 
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i ears, 
give up the other woman and act towards E ^ bir ud гений е 
most of the problem would be solved. А. € = ee ais ОПГ 
make her resign herself and see that she ha gi i Si did not 
so many years, her provider, and the father of her children. in 
want adjustment to a situation she could not endure but the ee em 
of a situation with which she had identified herself and with whic ‘a 
had been identified by everyone she knew since she had, as a young 81°, 

; nts’ home—the wife of this man. . 

E p to treat this inter-personal relationship in regular — 
but with a new perspective. Instead of trying to treat her in — 
from others, I intended to treat all individuals essential to her "n 
Systematically. I found her isolated and rejected. Her ego was weak. ^ 
did not want me to be too Objective, to analyze her from her husban a 
Point of view or the other woman’s point of view. She wanted me to a 
her view, to feel with her, and to take an active part in behalf of a 
restoration of her former life-situation. She wanted me to identify mys d 
with her. She felt a great deal of ease and consolation when she discovere 
that I, whom she assumed to be of superior strength, would aid her to 
achieve her aim. I took it upon myself to be and to act the part she 
needed, sincerely and faithfully. I, the physician, became her auxiliary jar 
I had given up, to an extent at least, the analytical objectivity of a psy 
chiatrist and councillor, I became as one-sided and as narrow-minde 


= е tic 
as she was, Perhaps sometimes less, sometimes more. The therapeu 
advantage of the auxiliar 


Y ego consisted here in an intimate exchange E 
associations, feelings, and ideas, living through an adventurous project, # 
leading up to a plan of ho 
ego has to be convinced 


me from her. I did not 
15 “auxiliary” 
me from the 


ment, the auxiliary ego 
tic “leads” have to co 
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alone. He was still sharing the apartment with her. He admitted his love- 
affair, that he was not happy with his wife. He complained of inability to 
work and that he had tried, because of this conflict, to end his life. He 
thought his death would be the best solution. Owing to his unhappiness, he 
felt inferior in his ability to do his work well and feared that he might lose 
his position as a consequence. Не dreaded to think how many people would 
suffer from such an event, as so many people depended upon his ability 
to earn. 

I explained his wife's situation to him. Му technique consisted in 
presenting as accurately as possible the feelings and disappointments his 
wife had experienced in the course of the years—subjectively true, and 
therefore one-sided and uncompromising—and elaborating further certain 
suggestions she had only indicated. I proceeded not like an advocate who 
tries to influence an opponent for the sake of his client, and not like a 
laboratory scientist who presents his findings as objectively and compre- 
hensively as he can, but like a poet who enters with his feelings and his 
fantasy into the dramatis persona of his hero, the hero or heroine being in 
this case, Mrs. А. My presentation made a visible impression upon him for 
two reasons. On one hand, what I said contained many novelties about 
his wife. Apparently he knew little of what she had gone through. She 
rarely talked to him, and when she did, it was in moments of mutual, angry 
excitement. He either had distorted memories of these moments or he did 
not remember them at all. 7 proceeded in the course of the session, to aid 
his memory and to bring back, piece by piece, the things he had forgotten, 
things she had done for him, words she had said to him, and promises he 
had made in return. This technique should be of particular interest to the 
individual-centered psychoanalyst who comes often to a deadlock in the 
course of treatment. 

It made an impression upon him that a person other than herself knew 
and described her mental experiences insofar as they were related to him. 
After a pause, he asked me whether I thought that she was mentally ill. 
I told him that she thought the same about him. But whether it were 
the case or not, to discuss this was beside my function. I gave him to un- 
derstand that I would not make such a diagnosis for him so that he might 
be able to discard his guilt with the gesture “My wife is mentally ill.” 
My function, I explained to him, was not to analyze his wife and disclose 
the causes of her mental difficulties to her so that she might find some 
adjustment by herself, My function also was not to observe her carefully 
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i i lity problems which I could : 
d osis of her persona ems Y 
and a е ена my function was primarily to present to him, 
© = other person she might indicate, her actual psychological situa- 
" “з. having attained {һе fullest possible identification with her feelings. 
ion, 


When he brought up a number of problems which I could not answer 


correctly, I returned to a new session with her. As she also continuously 
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felt about her, or about 
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came to a critical moment. Just as I presented him with her hidden feel- 
ings in regard to him, and re-established, step by step, his memory in regard 
to past scenes they had lived together, and in regard to her present situation, 
I brought back to her reports from him which aided her to re-establish 
in herself certain moments they had lived together, and his present situation. 
A difficulty gradually developed. He sometimes tried violently to win me 
to his side; to make me his exclusive auxiliary ego, so to speak. He hoped, 
then, that she would lose me as such, and that he would be able, perhaps, 
to be given liberty from his wife through my aid. In turn, she had de- 
veloped a fear that she might lose me, that he might be able to influence me. 
“He knows how to make people like him,” she said, “and you may learn 
to like him better than me.” It was then her wish that I should stop seeing 
him for the time being. 

Before I continue the report of this case, some remarks regarding the 
auxiliary ego technique is necessary. First, it has to be understood that 
the process of active identification of the auxiliary ego with the primary 
ego (the subject) is never complete. It has its organic and its psychological 
limitations as well. Mrs. A frequently complained that I did not accurately 
report to her husband a certain scene which repeats itself every day at home, 
but that I had distorted its meaning. Evidently I often interjected some 
elements of my own ego into the report coming from that part of my ego 
which was not yet able to dissolve into hers. Once or twice I had a similar 
experience with him in regard to what I had said as auxiliary to her. Be- 
sides personality equation which might interfere, tele-factors came into 
Operation here. Even the best technique of the auxiliary ego cannot work 
satisfactorily if the auxiliary ego and the ego of the patient do not "click." 

Another point in the technique is that it has to be constructed differ- 
ently in each inter-personal relationship. Where the inter-personal neurosis 
1S not complicated by a third person the procedure is simple. The two 
Persons interrelated are treated in alternating sessions until a balance of 
interrelationship is obtained. But in the case of Mrs. A the problem tran- 
Scended two persons. When a deadlock developed between him and herself, 
she wished me to contact the other woman. Perhaps she could be per- 
Suaded to give her husband up. 

Mrs. K, a widow, cried when she came to the interview. She said 
feared that some harm might come to her or to her family. During 

e last two years she had retired more and more, and rarely went to 
Parties as she used to because of what people might think of her, rightly or 


She 
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wrongly—fear of “grapevines.” She rarely met Mr. A. Letters were al- 
most their only contact. She was afraid to meet him because her parents 
were firmly opposed to any possible relationship between them. She had 
met Mrs. A a few times. In two sessions I answered her questions, gave 
her a picture of Mrs. A’s situation as well as that of Mr. A; recalled to 
her certain scenes she had had with Mrs, A, as well as with Mr. A and dis- 
covered inconsistencies in regard to their respective reports of similar scenes 
which I tried to clarify. When I again saw Mrs. А, I brought to her a 
duplication of the feelings Mrs. K had in regard to her and to her hus- 
band, and when I met Mr. A I brought to him a duplication of the feelings 
both had for him. Mrs. A insisted that the relationship was not love, that it 
could be broken. This woman had just bewitched him. Mr. A loved 


only her, Mrs. A, whatever he and Mrs, K might say to me. He was 
under this woman’s spell. 


come to a stop. There were three 
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relation between two persons such as Mr. and Mrs. A can be. It is neither 
positive or negative. It is in some respects positive, in some respects nega- 
tive and in some others it is split. The tele relation of the triangle between 
Mr. A, Mrs. K, and Mrs. A was similarly complicated. The total system 
of interaction produced a clinical picture which can well be called a “tri- 
angular neurosis.” 

When I reassumed treatment I became auxiliary ego to each member 
of the triangle. (See Chart I.) The effect of the treatment was first that 


CHART I 


K 


Al—Man K—Other woman 

A2—Wife p—Psychiatrist И 
Diagram of function of psychiatrist as auxiliary ego. Al, A2, and K are three patients. 

ii * Solid lines represent the inter-personal relationships of the three people. P is 
Ways the same psychiatrist, in this case, acting first as auxiliary ego between A2 and 


А) A2 and K, and Al and A2, Al and K, K and Al, and K and A2. In the performance 
this function a general catharsis for the interrelationships is achieved. 


each partner had a full picture of every other partner; second, a full picture 
of their inter-personal relation and, finally, the realization of the organic 
EE EE 

Опе, two, or more persons may participate. It is an experience of some real factor 
ìn the other person and not a subjective fiction. It is rather an inter-personal experi- 
ence and not the affect of a single person. It is the feeling basis of intuition and 
u^ It grows out of person-to-person and person-to-object contacts from the 
ia level on and gradually develops the sense for inter-personal relationships. The 
2816 Process is considered, therefore, the chief factor in determining the position of an 
individua] in the group 
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logic of the affinities which produced the triangle. The dynamics of the 
treatment brought about spontaneously a solution for the triangular neuro- 
sis. Mr. and Mrs. A separated upon mutual agreement and he joined and 
married Mrs. K. 


THE FUNCTION or THE AUXILIARY Eco IN INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONS 


The personal situation of the auxiliary ego has to be differentiated 
from its function. However much he may have become auxiliary, however 
deeply he may approximate the ideal of unification, the unity is never 
complete owing to organic and psychological limitations. The degree of 
organic and psychological limitations varies. The mother is an ideal aux- 
iliary ego to the baby with whom she is pregnant. She still is that after 
the birth of her infant whom she nurses and for whom she cares, but the 
organic and psychological gap manifests itself more and more after the 
infant is born. The mother is an example of an instinctive auxiliary ego. 
Either the auxiliary ego includes the person to be aided—inclusion of the 
weak infant’s ego by the mother ego—or it is itself included. In the latter 
case the auxiliary ego is weak and the person aided is strong. This rela- 


tionship is often forced, as in serf-master relationship, and has the mark 
of exploitation. 


and complete way without being 
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separately and he has ascertained that they have become auxiliary to one 
another, is he a true leader. The larger the group is, the more difficult it 
becomes to be the auxiliary ego of each member directly. Judas is a sample 
of a member who for some reason remained unreached and unassimilated 
by Jesus. His isolation led to conflict. 

The larger the chain of individuals whose balance of interrelation is 
disturbed, the more difficult becomes the task of the psychiatrist whom they 
have employed for treatment. In the case of Mrs A, three people were 
involved. The controversial flow was almost entirely between the three 
Persons. The chain of outside personal influence which ran to each of 
them—the psychological networks—had little significance. Their interrela- 
tional catharsis was gained without bringing the networks into the treat- 
ment. In some cases however, the sensitivity of the patient for the con- 
troversial flow of the tele through the persons of the networks is great, 
and the anxieties of the patient are due to network "shock." То such a 
network numerous people may belong, living in different parts of the 
Country. It means that the work of the auxiliary ego has to be enlarged 
farther than in the case of the A's, although it consists essentially in the 
Same procedure—the alternate shifting of the psychiatrist from one person 
of the network to another for the purpose of reconstructing their relation- 
Ship with the patient. The healing influence, a network catharsis, comes 
here from the networks, the source of the disturbance. 

Usually the persons belonging to a network can be easily traced. Some 
Parts of the network are extremely lucid in the patient’s mind, other parts 
are sketchy. The patient can be brought to remember piece by piece the string 
of Persons leading up to a key individual—the carrier of a significant emo- 
tional message—and a key situation. The older a person is, the larger may 
be the number of acquaintances which he has made during a life-time 
and the key individuals who have stirred him up. The networks may be 
SO extended that parts of them are not remembered. The situation may 
be that the class of individuals interrelated shows difficulties of such a 
Tange and character that to treat their networks would mean to treat the 
community as a whole. 


THE FUNCTION oF THE AUXILIARY Eco IN CoMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The method of the auxiliary ego must be modified to meet the demands 
of a Socially unbalanced community. This is the case in a prison, a mental 
hospital or any closed community. In cases like these there are many 
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patients to be treated at the same time, every patient being afflicted with 
a particular problem and their interrelations becoming so numerous that the 
psychiatrist is unable to treat them directly. The function of the psychiatrist 
once again had to be considered. First we had found him wanting because 
of the rigid office situation and because of his rigid role of physician. To 
overcome this handicap we developed the function of the auxiliary ego 
which we hoped would enlarge the scope and increase the flexibility of his 
role. Throughout all this we cherished the notion that the psychiatrist 
alone is the healer, that all the therapeutic tele derives from him and no- 
where else is so concentrated and effective. However, sociometric studies? 
revealed to me that a great deal of the therapeutic tele is distributed all over 
the community and that the question was only to make it effective and to 
guide it into the proper channels. The therapeutic tele is extremely selec- 
tive. A patient may be sensitive to one person, insensitive to another. 
Viewing the community with the aid of sociometric charting, the physician 
saw it filled with hundreds of little psychiatrists who did not function, Or 
functioned in the wrong direction. Positive tele occurs in any relationship 
between two or more persons which is produced by the affinity between some 
factor in one person and some factor in another person actually operating 
at the moment. Negative tele occurs in any relationship between two OT 
more persons involving repulsion based on some factor in one person and 
some factor in another person actually operating at the moment. If a 
person is attracted towards a certain person, and if this person is far from 
him, in another group, the moving of this person towards him produces an 
experience in both which is therapeutic tele. This is the case even if the 


*Sociometry is a study of the actual Psychological structure of human society. 
The structure is rarely visible on the surface of Social processes; it consists of com- 
plex inter-personal patterns studied by quantitative and qualitative procedures. One 
of the procedures used is the sociometric test which determines the affinities of 
individuals for one another in the various groups to which they belong. A psycho- 
logical structure of inter-personal relations is disclosed by the test which often differs 
considerably from the relations which they officially have in the groups. On the 
basis of these findings a technique has been worked out which moves the individual 
from his maladjusted position to a position in the same group or to another grouP 
which promises to benefit him. The leads for this change are given by the indi- 
viduals towards whom the individual is spontaneously attracted, or who are attracte! 
to him. If the change of Position is made on the basis of a thorough-going quantita- 


tive and structural analysis of the groups in a given community the procedure i$ 
called sociometric assignment. 
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persons do not know each other. If they are true correspondents able to 
fulfill a mutual need, therapeutic tele is possible. The chief psychiatrist 
had to be put out of action to be removed from the scene; he became 
an auxiliary ego at a distance. His function reduced itself to deciding who 
might be the best therapeutic agent to whom, and aid in the picking of 
these agents. The psychiatrist in this development became small and in- 
Significant as a person. He had lost all the insignia of all-mightiness, of 
Personal magnetism, and status of counsel. The face-to-face physician had 
become a physician at a distance. He adjusted his function to the dynamics 
of a tele world. The new function can well be compared with our idea of 
God, the original face-to-face God in whom man was included before the 
act of creation and who was near man during the creation. But also He, 
the first and the greatest auxiliary ego was removed from the scene, or re- 
moved himself silently from it. He moved to such a distance from our 
lives, perhaps, so that we might feel His interference as little as possible, 
the "aristotele"? of the whole world. 


SUMMARY 


Let us recapitulate the leading points of this new technique. For- 
merly in the treatment of patients whose mental disturbance appeared as an 
interrelationship product, the other person or persons who participated in 
the conflict were left out of the treatment, at least from its dynamics. The 
Patient was treated singly and the wife, the lovers, the employer, the son 
Ог the daughter remained "fictitious" in the course of the treatment. It 
was assumed that if the patient were well and adjusted, he would take care 
of these relationships himself without assistance. But in fact, for certain 
Patients who come for treatment, this seems impossible. They do not come 
to the psychiatrist so that they may be helped in sublimation and learn to 
accept an ugly reality, but to meet a conflict in which another person has 
an essentia] part. This situation forced us to the first step in the new 
technique, The psychiatrist became an auxiliary ego. He was still the 
main agent in the process of healing. He saw a social conflict or a mental 
disease developing through the interaction of other persons. When the 
interrelationships involved in a social neurosis became too large, he was 


t "Aristotele is defined as a feeling process in which numerous persons take part 
he үш is profoundly affected by an individual who is apparently in no position of 
cial influence of popularity, He is the true focus of influence. 
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compelled to make use of other therapeutic agents and to remove himself 
from the scene to become an auxiliary ego at a distance. The new tech- 
niques, however, appeared in one respect insufficient. The auxiliary ego 
was always one and the same person, enacting one and the same róle. 
Some of these patients whose warming up process* was disturbed in the 
tests of their life reality needed a treatment-situation in which the com- 
plete operation and function of every possible relationship was lived through. 
What they needed was to dramatize their psyche before our eyes not only 
singly, but acting with all the actual persons involved in the scenes. The near- 
est thing would be to arrange, after the auxiliary ego technique has prepared 
each of them sufficiently, that the partners in the conflict meet so that they 
may themselves enact certain emotional states and scenes which still remain 
unresolved and inexplicable. But the move of letting Mr. A meet Mrs. А, 
Mrs. A meet Mrs. К, Mrs. K meet Mrs. A in the presence of a psychiatrist 
is full of dynamic complications which, if seriously considered, open a revolu- 
tionary chapter in psychotherapy. 

The therapeutic process flowed through a chain of four persons, Mrs. 
A, Mr. K, Mrs. K, and the psychiatrist. The position of the psychiatrist in the 
chain was unique. The point of the procedure was not so much to produce 
catharsis through his therapeutic relationship with the patient as to aid in 
producing a catharsis between the actual partners in the conflict, man, wifes 
and the other woman. The relationship of the patient to her auxiliary eg? 
can well be compared with the relationship between the dramatic poet 
and the actor who embodies the hero of his play. The more he is able to 
throw himself into the role and to eliminate himself the more he will be 
in the spirit of the poet. Similarly, the psychiatrist will be the more in tbe 


““Warming up process" is a technical term derivi 
work. Spontaneity is explored through the stud: 
into which an individual throws himself suddenl 
acting subject as completely novel experiences, 
precedent in the life history of the subject for 
be called on to express anger in the róle of a policeman. These spontaneous states aTe 
brought into existence by various starters. The Subject puts body and mind into 
motion, using body attitudes and mental images which lead to the attainment of the 
state. This is called the warming up process. The warming up process can be stimu- 
lated by bodily starters (a complex physical process in which muscular contractions 
play a leading réle), by mental starters (feelings and images in the subject which аге 


often suggested by another person), and by psycho-chemical starters (artificial stimula- 
tion through alcohol, coffee, for instance), 


ng from discussion of spontaneity 
Y of spontaneous states, states or rôles 
У. Such states are usually felt by tbe 
frequently, in fact, there is no concrete 
the róle portrayed. A stenographer may 
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Spirit of the patient the more he is able to eliminate himself and to play 
the role as he sees it. Only the role is here not a character outside of the poet. 
The patient, the poet and the role are one. In a sense, he, the auxiliary ego, 
has to play the patient's part; just as a poet may be a poor actor of his own 
hero, she, the patient, is a poor actor of her own self. She needs an auxiliary 
to act her part more articulately, more completely, and more suggestively 
than she has been able to do. In the course of the process the moment 
arose when the psychiatrist had to act in the same manner in behalf of the 
Second and the third party in the conflict as their auxiliary ego towards 
the two other participants in the conflict. He is interpolated at three 
different intervals between them (see Chart I). There were actually three 
Patients in the situation and not one. They started a play together. It had 
become а bad play. The auxiliary ego was a player who came to their 
rescue. The strategic turn in the therapeutic process was the moment 
when the auxiliary ego began to remove himself and his aid more and 
More from the situation urging and fostering systematically a therapeutic 
relationship between the partners in the conflict themselves. In the final 
Phase he watched the development from a distance and stepped in at times 
Ше а Prompter in a play; but they were the actors, it was their drama, 
the catharsis was the result of the tele-flow between them. 

This procedure can be defined as a form of situational treatment, The 
therapist moves from one individual to the other, meeting each in his crucial 
life Situation until the total inter-relational problem is explored. Then he 
Proceeds to bring the partners in the conflict themselves together. /? does 
not take place on the stage, but in life itself. It is like a form of psychodrama 
Projected into life, the therapist himself in the role of the auxiliary ego. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHODRAMA 
THE PLACE or PsvCHODRAMA IN RESEARCH 


My book on spontaneity research! has marked the turn of two 
main issues in our psychological and sociological concepts which are 
still bitterly fought although twenty years have since passed. The turn 
went from verbal methods to action methods (in which the verbal aspect 
of behavior is оле phenomenon only) and from individual psychological 
methods to group methods (in which the individual behavior context is 
(акеп over but placed in a wider frame of reference). In psychodramatic 
procedure action and group methods are at times combined, depending upon 
the field of application. 


It is amusing to think that the ancient Melpomene should come to 
the rescue of modern Sociology. Of course she had to undergo a radi- 
cal operation, so that psychodrama, her new offspring, might be well 
born. But the social investigator had dedicated himself for more than à 
century to one extreme, the state of passivity, of passive reception, symbol- 
ized in the spectator or observer methods. With the advent of sociometry 
more and more intensive co-experience with the participants in а social 
situation was demanded from the investigator and he had at last to swing 
to the other extreme, to the state of full, unlimited activity, to co-experience 
through action and inter-action, the drama, not the drama as a conventional 
cultural conserve, but the drama as an experiment in spontaneity research. 
The psychodrama is able to present the Social process in its formative 
phases, in more dimensions, and more vividly than any other method known- 
Skillfully tapped, it can become the source of the most intimate knowledge 
of human relations and its greatest teacher. It added to the tools of the 
social investigator a new set of methods which can be summed up as deep 
action methods. The dramatic deep action methods are divided into t"? 
categories, (a) the psychodrama which deals with inter-personal relations 
and private ideologies, and (b) sociodrama which deals with inter-grOUP 
relations and with collective ideologies, 

Sociodramatic procedures are able to externalize and objectify cultural 
phenomena. An axiological order as it functions within a social syste™ 
and is used by its participants in evaluating each other and the syste™ 
can be portrayed, tested and measured. Among the most significa? 


— 4 
*Das Stegreiftheater, 1923. 
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phenomena which recur in practically every psychodramatic session are 
cultural conserves and cultural stereotypes. The participants fall irresisti- 
bly into them, spontaneously as if by tacit understanding. The relationship 
between the conserve portion and the spontaneity portion within every 
cultural pattern has been one of the chief problems in spontaneity research.? 
I have been not only conscious of the functional interdependence of spon- 
taneity to the cultural conserves, but I have made it the focus of systematic 
Study for the last twenty years. The "cliché" is also one of the great stum- 
bling blocks in spontaneity training. I have given increased emphasis to 
the statu nascendi in societal processes because it has been entirely 
neglected by sociologists in the past. 

Psychodrama—as well as sociodrama—provides all the trappings of a 
human Society in miniature, the people in the audience represent public 
opinion, the world. The people on the stage represent the protagonists. The 
director is the research leader—behind his new mask of the director the old 
masks of the observer, of the analyst, of the participant group member and 
of the actor are hidden, but still functioning. He is himself a symbol of 
balanced action, orchestrating, integrating, synthesizing, melting all the 
participants into a group. 

In the course of psychodramatic procedure a revision of the reality 
function within the social context is noticeable. Many of the social values 
indispensable in the community look unreal. Incidental and fragmentary 
events grow out of proportion and take their place. The old reality function 
becomes an unreality function. At first sight it looks as if the psychodra- 
matic function and the reality function would exclude one another. This 
18 in fact only an outward appearance, the stage is not a stage in a the- 
atrical sense, it is a social platform, the actors are not actors but actual 
people and they do not “act” but present their own selves. The plots are 
not “plays” but their most innerfelt problems. After preliminary sessions 
the substitutes for people, the auxiliary egos, are often replaced by the 
actual personages. With them the tangible reality context of their problem 
ые... 


"One of my first sociometric (or if one prefers, axiometric) scale constructions was 
a Scale evaluating societal and cultural patterns. On ‘one end of the scale were forms 
With a high degree of spontaneity with no conserve portion or a low degree of it, on 
the other end of the scale were forms with a high degree of conserve with no spontaneity 
or a low degree of it. Between the two extremes are placed the social and cultural 
Patterns in which individuals function. See Das Stegreiftheater, pp. 37-40. See also 
P. — in this volume, 
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in all its functions re-enters the scene. The reality function loses its auton- 
omy, it becomes a “part” of the psychodramatic function in its wider sense 
of the word. 

OBJECTIFYING THE SOCIAL INVESTIGATOR 


A significant contribution has been made by sociometric and psycho- 
dramatic methods to the concept of the social investigator. They envelop 
progressively, observational, operational, participational and action proce- 
dures. In observational procedures the sociometric investigator is an ob- 
server or spectator, he tries to explore among other things, two-way rela- 
tions, cohesion and disintegration of the group facing him. He tries to 
come closer and closer to the key individuals and to all individuals of the 
group, but he never becomes a part of it or identical with them. As soon 
as he becomes identical with them as a participant, he loses somewhat his 
function as a spectator and the particular objectivity which goes with it. 
His research gain is that he can take part in an experience which he could 
never quite attain as an observer. The observers are no longer outside the 
group but hidden and integrated in the group, in this sense the function 
of the observer is never given up. The operational procedures of the 50- 
ciometrists are now combined with observational procedures receive а 
new slant. The investigator can shift from the role of the observer to the 
role of the participant, changing his function as the situation requires. The 
function of the observer is hidden in the nucleus of the participant inves- 
tigator. This is how far the sociometric investigator can go. But in psycho- 
dramatic work the social investigator can advance a step further, his ap- 
proach is further deepened, enlarged and objectified. The function of the 
observer as well as the function of the participant research leader are по” 
hidden in the nucleus of the research actor (auxiliary ego) and research 
director. (The auxiliary ego can also be called a participant actor, analo- 
gous to participant observer. 

The auxiliary ego represents in psychodramatic procedure an absentee 
person who is interlocked with the subject-actor in his actual life situation, 
portraying among other roles, the roles of his father, his mother, her hus- 
band, her child. In sociodramatic procedure it represents an absentee type 
carriers of ideas or representatives of a certain culture, portraying among 
other roles the roles of a warrior, a priest, a medicine man. The auxiliary 


ego has two functions: to portray and to explore, in research; to portray 
and to guide in therapy. 
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Tur OBJECTIVE INTERVIEW 


The psychodramatic interview is total and objective. As a method 
of interview it is total as to the extent of the territory it can cover. Com- 
pared with it all other forms of interview are fragmentary, for instance 
the psychoanalytic interview or the case work method of interview. It is 
objective, it can attain a higher degree of objectivity than other methods 
because the chief investigator (the director) operates outside of the situa- 
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This diagram illustrates Psychodrama as the method integrating the major systems of 
psychological research. (Designed by Paul Cornyetz) 
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tion on the stage and with a minimum degree of personal involvement, 
whereas his assistant investigators (the auxiliary egos), have the opportunity 
to operate on the stage as participant actors with a maximum degree of 
involvement. 

The psychodramatic situation can be seen as an intensified interview 
situation in which the interviewer is composed of several individual com- 
ponents—the interview-director and his auxiliary egos. The interviewee is 
composed of the actual and symbolic roles which he brings to expression. 


THREE STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT: THE MEETING, THE INTER- 
PERSONAL SITUATION, AND THE PSYCHODRAMA 


Sociometry separates from its immediate range of research activities 
all psychology of the single individual, psychometry, psychoanalysis, and 
the so-called projective techniques. They are sub-fields of psychology. In- 
dividuals with their one-way relations and projections are sociometric study 
objects only if they are viewed and analyzed as fragments or parts of a total 
human social structure. 

The position of psychodrama within the sociometric system is therefore 
divided. With its major portion as an instrument which investigates the 
deeper structures of inter-individual and inter-group relations, it belongs 
to sociometry. With a minor portion as an instrument which ‘studies per- 
sonality as a separate unit, as far as this can be imagined, it is related to 
the projective techniques and is a sub-field of psychology. 

The idea of sociometric procedure came to me in а natural way durin£ 
the first World War. I saw a community of individually well-meaning peo- 
ple turning into a bedlam and tried to find a medico-sociological remedy 
for it. But the idea of psychodrama came to me by a circuitous route. The 
problem began to stir me up when I was about to publish my first book. 
The idea of a face to face meeting, the primary meeting, appeared to mé 
superior to the meeting, a secondary one, between a айы, and myself re- 
duced to a techno-cultural conserve, a book. I destroyed the book which I 
had written and wrote a new one whose central theme was the concept of 
the "meeting" and I gave the publication a more appropriate title: “Invita- 
tion to a Meeting." It was not really a book, it was an invitation. I invited 
my prospective readers to an actual meeting with me, and discussed the геа" 
sons why the inviting to a meeting is a categorical attitude for everyont 
to take, so to speak, a categoric imperative for all authors. Writing a book 
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is the author's guilt primarily, and not that of the reader. The theme of 
the book was the dilemma of an author (every author) to communicate via 
а book with a reader (every reader) who is absent from the immediate 
situation. The disturbing factor was the unreality, the non-presence of the 
"other," the socius, from active combat and communication. The remedy 
for this dilemma, it seemed to me, was not endless reflection within the 
covers of a book, but "Invitation to a Meeting," or as I said later, 
to actualize a "zwischen-menschliche Beziehung"* or іп translation, 
to consummate an inter-personal relationship. But the German “zwischen- 
menschlich” and the English “inter-personal” are anaemic notions 
compared with the living concept of “meeting.” They are the end- 
Product after many stages of intellectual distortions and bloodletting for 
the sake of a technical term useful in scientific language. But it is dangerous 
for scientific men to forget the origin of words, especially of the key words 
in their own scientific vocabulary. The modern fear of language (seman- 
ticism)—instead of compensating for itself by escape into less sensuous and 
less tangible logical symbols and algebraic formulas—may find a saner way 
out by turning every key word they use back to their statu nascendi. We have 
to watch our step: asceticism and exactitude are worthy aims but we may 
Pay a too heavy price for them if they result in loss of spontaneity and in 
unproductivity of ideas. 

“Meeting” means more than a vague inter-personal relation (zwischen- 
menschliche Beziehung). It means that two or more persons meet, but not 
only to face one another, but to live and experience each other, as actors 
each in his own right, not like “professional” meeting (a case-worker 
or a physician or a participant observer and their subjects), but a meeting 
of two People. In a meeting the two persons are there in space, with all 
teir strengths and all their weaknesses, two human actors seething with 
Spontaneity, only partly conscious of their mutual aims. It became clear 
to me then as it is now to many sociometrists, that only people who meet 
One another can form a natural group and an actual society of human 
beings. It is people who meet one another who are the responsible and 
genuine founders of social living. 

From the point of view of a psychoanalyst for instance, a one-way 
relationship is the cardinal feature of the psychoanalytic situation. There 
is only one person for whom the role is made to order, the patient. 


*Die Gottheit als Autor (The Godhead as Author), page 6, 1918. 
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If he would stand up and assume the role of the analyst and fight with 
him, it would soon bring the meaning of the psychoanalytic situation to 
absurdity and to an end. But from the point of view of the meeting it would 
develop into something which is certainly more human and perhaps more 
salutary than a psychoanalytic situation—into a meeting between two 
people, each with his various roles and aspirations. It would develop into а 
dramatic encounter, a phenomenon which with some modifications I later 
called the psychodramatic situation. Looking backward it is now clear 
that from the idea of the meeting, the conflict between author and reader, 
reader and listener, husband and wife, each in his "role," it was only à 
Short step from putting them on a stage on which they can battle their 
relationship out, unhindered by the threats and anxieties of their real life 
situation. This is how the idea of the psychodrama was born. 


FUNCTION OF THE PSYCHODRAMATIC DIRECTOR 


The psychodramatic director has three functions: (a) he is a pro- 
ducer, (b) chief therapist and (c) social analyst. 

As a producer he is an engineer of coordination and production. Unlike 
a playwright he tries to find his audience and characters first, drawing 
from them the material for a plot. With their assistance he turns out 4 
production which meets the personal and collective needs of the characters 
as well as of the audience at hand. As a therapeutic agent, the last responsi- 
bility for the therapeutic value of the total production rests upon hi$ 
shoulders. It is a function of over-all guidance whose manipulations are 
often carefully disguised. His task is to make the subjects act, to act 00 
that spontaneous level which benefits their total equilibrium, to prompt 
the auxiliary egos and to stir up the audience to a cathartic варени. 
As a social analyst he uses the auxiliary egos as extensions of himself 
to draw information from the subjects on the stage to test them, and to 
carry influence to them. 

The psychodramatic director, in his function as a social investigator» 
is a sort of "super-auxiliary ego". He can be examined from two points 
of view. First, there is the point of view of the general and formal patter” 
of conduct which he exhibits at all times and in all cases; second, there аге 
the patterns of conduct which he exhibits in a particular case. Here there 
may be as many variations in his behavior as there are cases. The directo" 
can describe and outline the psychological considerations which determine 
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his selection of a particular approach or method of treatment. It is also 
necessary that he give some idea of the motives which drive him to assume 
a certain range of roles in relation to a subject and to challenge the subject 
to assume certain counter-roles. Here, too, must be included all the inner 
frames of reference within the director, and their relationship to the inner 
frames of reference within the subject and the auxiliary egos who function 
in the problem. We must know, for instance, what prompts the director 
to select certain auxiliary egos and reject certain others in the solution of 
a particular problem. 

In this paper we shall limit the analysis of the director to the general 
and formal pattern which, we have found, is not without bias in spite of 
the fact that it has become almost a ritual. Long before the director could 
subject himself to analysis by the group of people who compose the psycho- 
dramatic audience at any given time—regardless, indeed, of whether or not 
he does so subject himself—he is nevertheless continuously exposed to 
observation and analysis by this group. A scientific approach to this problem 
of analysis has been made, and the reactions of everyone of the participants 
to the director’s procedure have been determined. The director was induced 
to reveal the motives underlying his actions, and the participants were 
asked to put themselves in his place and report their own reactions and 
inclinations, just as if each one of them were the director. A comparison 
of the various points of view brought interesting results. It was seen that 
three major patterns of the director’s actions were scrutinized: (a) the 
“interview-position,” that is, the position in which he opens a session and 
interviews a subject, (b) and (c) the “observer-position” and the “spectator- 
Position.” 

The Interview-Position. The first task of a psychodramatic director 
is to get the session started. In most cases this is done by a short lecture 
followed up by an interview with someone selected or volunteering from the 
8roup of spectators. This person may be а subject who is to be investigated or 
a patient who is to be treated. In either case the position which the director 
takes up must be a natural one and one which implies an acknowledgment of 
the whole psychodramatic situation: the group, sitting in the audience from 
which, at any time, anyone may be called upon to function on the stage, and 
the setting which combines the audience and the stage, with its three levels and 
its balcony. The position most usually adopted by the director at this juncture 
is a seated one at the center point of the second level of the stage. Whereas 
this position is a natural one to assume, it may be well to inquire as to 
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the motives of the director for assuming it and to check the reactions it 
has upon an average group of twenty people in the audience. The essen- 
tially practical reasons for assuming a seated position on the second level 
of the stage at approximately its center point are the following: The director 
is, in this position, relaxed. Sitting as he is on the second level, he finds 
that the upper level's edge presents a convenient rest for his elbow and 
that he can place his feet comfortably on the first, or lower, level. Inquiry 
among many spectators brought the comment from each of them that 
they, too, would assume this particular position and that the relaxation 
which this position affords the director had a relaxing effect upon 
each of them. They volunteered the opinion that, if the director were to 
stand, they themselves would reflect the tension and formality of this posi- 
tion—perhaps because of the fact that they, at the time, would be sitting. 
Another practical reason for choosing the second level—as opposed to the 
lower level—is that here the director is easily visible to everyone in the 
audience. From the point of view of the director, this interview-position 
bas the advantage that when he calls a subject to sit beside him for the 
interview, both are on the same level—they are “equal.” This is particu- 
larly important when it comes to the treatment of а mental patient. In 
psychiatric work, there is often a feeling of coldness or distance between 
the patient and the physician. This position places them face to face—as 
man to man, so to speak—with no physical or symbolic barriers between 
them, on the same level. 

The stage at the Therapeutic Theatre has three levels. The upper 
one of these is where most of the action takes place— where the actual 
psychodramatic process comes to fulfillment. Consequently, from the point 
of view of symbolism, of locus, any preparatory interviews do not belong ОП 
that level and it is logical that they take place on some other level: the 
second, for instance. This choice of the second level for the interview is 
therefore due—at least, in part—to the construction of this particular 
psychodramatic stage. It is quite conceivable that another stage might have 
either fewer or more levels. In which case, the logical level—either from 
practical or theoretical considerations—might well be some other level than 
the second. Likewise, it must not be set down as a hard and fast rule that 
the director must be seated during the interviews. With other directors, ОГ 
with stages of different construction, the interview might take place with 
both the director and the subject seated at a desk ога table, or in seats 
in one of the front rows—or they might find it more suitable to remain 
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standing. However, with a stage which has three levels, such as the one 
at the Therapeutic Theatre, it has been agreed by both directors and 
Spectators that the warming-up process to the whole psychodramatic 
process, as well as to the various scenes to be acted out, is most efficiently 
carried out when the director sits at the center of the second level (as de- 
Scribed above), with those whom he is interviewing at his side on the same 
level of the stage. It is this position to which the director returns at the 
end of every scene for analysis or for the purpose of warming up the sub- 
jects for the following scene. This has the effect of a recurring pattern 
which punctuates the succession of the scenes acted out on the stage proper. 
Here the director can directly assist in the process of building from climax 
to climax in scene after scene until the desired effect is reached. His func- 
tion in this position can act like a bridge for the subjects and spectators 
alike from one scene to the next. It can also serve a purpose almost equally 
valuable as a bridge back to reality from some highly emotional or sym- 
bolic scene which has been played upon the higher level of the stage. 

It was with the discussion of the position of the person to be inter- 
viewed—in reference to a particular psychodramatic director—that the ques- 
tion of individual bias arose. That director expressed a preference for having 
the subject sit at his right. This preference was so strong that he would not 
function well if the subject were on his left. He stated that to have the 
Subject on his left impeded his process of warming up toward this subject; 
he could not begin the interview well nor could he carry it along with the 
necessary consistency and drive. Seventeen of twenty spectators agreed that, 
if they were functioning as the director, they would exhibit the same prefer- 
ence; three, however, felt that they would prefer to have the subject on their 
left. Here, obviously, serious questions as to the subject's point of view in this 
matter could be raised. For instance, a given subject might, in order to 
foster his own warming-up process, need to be on the director's left. 

Thus it can be seen that an apparently insignificant bias—whether one 
is seated at the right or left of the director—can become an element in a social 
investigation, Like the other considerations, it must be examined and allow- 
ance made for it. In the particular situation which we are outlining here, it 
can be seen that three kinds of bias were active: aesthetic, ethical and psycho- 
logical. As an example of aesthetic bias, the director and a certain number 
of the participants may feel that they function at their best in just such 
a theatre setting as is provided by the Psychodramatic Institute; others 
may be made uncomfortable by it, and demand for satisfactory performance 
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a setting of another type. Ethical bias may lead some of the participants 
to reject the assumption that the top level of the stage is the proper place 
for the true psychodramatic action—that the balcony is symbolic of the 
desire to perform as a hero or a messiah. A definite preference for having 
the subject on one's right during the interview is an example of psycho- 
logical bias (position of authority, of the ruler, of the man). 

The Observer-Position. In this position the director stands on the 
auidence level at the right or left of the stage, close to the wall. This affords 
him a close view of the stage and a full view of the entire spectator-group. 
Generally, he puts his right foot on the edge of the first (lowest) level, 
which has the double effect of affording him some rest and turning his 
body to the left so that he is able to see both stage and audience without 
apparently changing his position. This position is particularly adapted for 
the close observation which is required in the mirror technique and in the 
study of spectator catharsis. From this position, the director can step ир 
into the action and speak directly and forcefully to those taking part in 
a scene; he can move from one to another, as a dynamic agent, inspiring 
от checking their actions. 

The Spectator-Position. A third Position finds the director sitting in 
the front row. Here he is somewhat removed from active participation oF 
interference with what is going on on the Stage: he is the spectator, con- 
centrating upon the action. Quite often he calls a subject to sit beside him 
in order to assist the warming-up process of this particular subject by 
explanatory remarks. Here again, the subject is put in a position of equality 
with the director: they are co-spectators of the scene. It frequently hap- 
pens that a resistant subject can be warmed up to the point of action, after 
other methods have failed, by encouraging and reassuring remarks from 
the director while a scene pertinent to the subject is taking place on the stage- 

The above three positions for the psychodramatic director have bee? 
to some extent analyzed and discussed at the Psychodramatic Institute, 45 
a part of a series of investigations into the function of the director aS а 
social analyst. Further aspects of the problem will be taken up at 
another time. However, it is significant to note that the very essence of the 
psychodrama would be lost if any of these positions were recommended for 
rigid adherence. The director must at all times—just as must the auxiliary 
ego—be ready to adapt his positions and move 
the various situations as they appear. 
maintaining the interview-position wh 


ments to the exigencies 0 
He must not, for instance, insist E 
еп a subject is resistant, and wil 
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not leave his seat. On such occasions, the director gets up and walks over 
to him and urges him to come up and sit by him. If not immediately suc- 
cessful, he may return to his place on the second level of the stage and 
proceed with the session, working with other subjects, or wait until some 
Significant scene has been started on the stage and then go and sit by the 
reluctant subject in the audience. 

From some of the foregoing it might be deduced that the director has 
a tendency to develop a persistent pattern and to impose it upon the sub- 
jects, regardless of whether they like it or not. However, the subjective 
element in this tendency— perhaps the director's own bias—should be care- 
fully scrutinized in every individual case with a view to weighing the effect 
which it may have upon the beginning, the course and the results of the 
Whole psychodramatic process. 

An analysis of all these positions has disclosed a number of significant 
Subjective factors in the director which interfere, in part, with the pattern 
and distort the treatment and the results. They represent, as a totality, 
What can be called the *psychodramatic error" injected into the situation 
by the personality of the director. 

Such an analysis of the director has two results. First, it gives us a 
Clear picture of the limitations of the director. The director, too, can profit 
by this process, and his limitations can be carefully considered in an objecti- 
fied presentation of his function. It may even happen that his limitations 
Íorm a basic error in his performance and thus constitute an unsurmountable 
barrier to correction. Secondly, some or all of his limitations may be open 
to correction by means of spontaneity training. Increased flexibility may 
be produced and he may grow to be able to give all his subjects a maximum 
Opportunity of expression, always directing а situation in such a fashion 
that it meets the needs of the subject first of all, and his own afterward. 

The director should work with the minimum expenditure of emotional 
energy. Once a production has begun he should leave its development to 
the subject. When and where guidance is required he should leave this to 
the auxiliary ego co-acting in the scenes. He should take advantage of the 
fact that the auxiliary egos are extensions of his own self, permitting them 
to be subjectively involved but keeping himself at a distance, objective and 
uninvolved. This has the advantage that he is left out of transference and 
tele relations but he can watch and correct transference and tele relations 
which develop between the subject and auxiliary egos on the stage in the 
Course of action, Many a time we have seen that the subject has fallen in 
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love with or has become dependent upon the auxiliary ego working with him. 
This phenomenon which often becomes fatal in the psychoanalytic situation 
can easily be corrected in psychodramatic procedure because the chief 
engineer of therapy himself is outside of the situation and can either change 
the role and tactics of the auxiliary ego towards the subject or the auxiliary 
ego can be replaced by another therapeutic actor, There are emergencies, 
however, when the director has to come to the rescue as a person but this 
is considered as an exception. The more relaxed he is, the better he will 
be able to focus his attention on the development of the total session, especial- 
ly watching the reactions of the audience. 

Immediately after a scene has ended the director may seize the oppor- 
tunity of interviewing the subject in order to clarify further the process 
just enacted. The subject is now usually keyed up emotionally, readier to 
respond in reference to the levels of experience projected than at апу 
other occasion. The interview is short but often runs in a quick tempo; 
subject and director are drawn closely together for a few seconds. This 
form of interview deserves a special place among the interview techniques; 
starting immediately after а deep psychodramatic production it is of 
heightened intensity and elicits material of great import. The material thus 
gained may: a) supplement the production, b) arouse in the subject a post- 
dramatic catharsis, c) provide the director with clues for the next scene 
to be constructed. This heightened form of therapeutic interview has 4 
parallel in the sudden, although often untherapeutic, revelations of a friend 
to a friend, a wife to a husband, after a long-lingering, unsolved conflict. 

In the group form of psychodrama the director opens a discussion with 
the members of the audience from time to time. The discussion relates t? 
the production just experienced. Members of the audience, one after an- 
other, may give his own observations. (The subject may accept or oppost 
the comments made.) They may refer to their own problem as to the extent 
that it is identical with or varies from the situation on the stage. This leads 
often to any individual in the group stepping upon the stage and presen 5 
ing his own version of the same conflict. Three or more subjects may СОП" 
front each other and the rest of the audience with the various ways of living 
out their problems. The director should seize the opportunity here (0 
analyze the material obtained from the new subjects and try to arous 
every member of the audience to define his own place and identity amoné 
the categories of role behavior witnessed. 

Such a procedure of “total therapy of the group" is often facilitated 
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by a group-chosen "audience director," especially when dealing with large 
audiences. 


FUNCTION OF THE AUXILIARY EGO 


The auxiliary ego has three functions: (a) the function of actor, 
portraying roles required by the subject’s world, (b) the function of guid- 
ance, a therapeutic agent, (c) the function of social investigator. 

The auxiliary ego is analyzed as a social investigator while he is in 
operation—functioning not as an observer but as an acting agent. He is 
Sent out on the stage by the director with instructions to portray a certain 
role and, at the same time, to observe himself in action very closely; to 
register continuously, as he warms up to the role, what this role does to 
him and what he does to it. While his experiences are still warm immedi- 
ately after a scene, he can record his own reactions. Thus, the auxiliary ego 
represents a new tool in social investigation. Here, the participant observer 
becomes also a “participant actor." His work consists in taking on a 
role—the role of a particular person or any role required by this person as 
a counter role. It has been suggested? that “the method of empathy seems 
to be one of the basic principles in the technique of psychodramatics.” But 
careful analysis of the auxiliary ego function shows that empathy alone is 
not able to provide a leading clue to what is taking place in the psycho- 
dramatic situation. According to the theory of empathy formulated by 
Theodore Lipps,? the investigator “feels himself into” the subject’s attitude 
but the investigator remains in a passive role—the role of spectator. By 


‘means of empathy he may be able to interpret “some” of the behavior of the 


Spectators of a psychodrama but the production of the roles which an 
auxiliary ego develops cannot be explained by empathy. Concepts like 
“spontaneity states,” “the warming-up process,” “tele” and “clustering 
of roles” are necessary for a proper interpretation. The auxiliary ego in 
action is not only feeling but doing; he is both constructing and reconstruct- 
ing a present or an absentee subject in a specific role relation, Often it 
Matters little whether the reconstruction is an identical copy of a natural 
Setting, as long as he projects the dynamic atmosphere of the setting; this 
may be more impressive than its identical copy. 


*Paul Horst and associates, “The Prediction of Personal Adjustment,” Social Science 


Research Council, 1941, pp. 223 and 224. 
"Theodore Lipps, *Das Wissen von Fremden Ichen," Psychologische Untersuchungen, 


I, pp. 694 and 722, 1907. 
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The auxiliary ego brings to the function of the social investigator a 
quality which is impossible to the investigator in the natural sciences. The 
investigator of physical phenomena, for instance, can observe his own 
reactions in the course of the study of astronomical events, let us say, but 
he could never transform himself into a star or a planet. Nevertheless, this 
is exactly what he would have to do if he were to try to reproduce the 
auxiliary ego technique in the domain of astronomical observation. The 
natural scientist may claim that such a proposition is entirely unnecessary 
in his specialty, that the field of exploration is fully resolved by the opera- 
tions which are already in use. He does not have to become his own *guinea- 
pig" when he studies the movements of stars and planets, but in the social 
sciences the auxiliary ego procedures are well on the way to overcoming 
the century-old antinomy between the natural and the social sciences. 

The bias of the auxiliary ego—his social and cultural limitations— 
cannot be studied except in the light of his actual work. A full case- 
illustration is therefore necessary in order that we, and the auxiliary ego: 
as well, may check from point to point the varying errors which enter into 
his roles and counter-roles in the course of the psychodramatic procedure. 

Just as the psychodramatic director must at all times be aware of him- 
self and his relation to the subject or patient, objectifying himself con- 
tinually as the process of investigation of the subject goes on, he must 
also be keenly aware of the abilities and limitations of the staff-members 
who are to function with or for the subject as auxiliary egos upon the stage 
His best approach to this knowledge is gained by spontaneity tests.? 

By means of these tests, staff-members can be classified in two ways- 
The director will know the range of roles for each individual, including 
himself, as well as the type of situation in which he shows the most spon- 
taneity. Furthermore, variations in behavior-patterns can be noted an 
taken into account by the director when he selects the staff-workers wh? 
will work in a given situation or with a given subject. 

Basically there are three types of roles, any one of which the psycho 
dramatic staff-worker may be called upon to portray. He may act the 
part of a real person in relation to the subject; he may represent a character 
whom the subject imagines; or he may be called upon to project a Pat " 
ee 


"Directions for giving these tests, 
J. L. Moreno, “A Frame of Reference 
Vol. III, No. 4, 1940, pp. 317 


as well as some sample results will be found m 
for Testing the Social Investigator," Sociometr? 
-327; and "Who Shall Survive?" pp. 176-191. 
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of the subject's own ego. Whether this role is real, fictitious or symbolic, 
the staff-worker should endeavor at all times to identify and integrate 
his portrayal with the mental processes of the subject. The proof of his 
Success is the subject's acceptance of him in the role. Once this has been 
accomplished, the staff-worker becomes an auxiliary ego; and since he also 
represents an extension of the aims of the psychodramatic director, he is 
now a tool with which the latter can accomplish much in the way of social 
investigation or mental therapy. 


FUNCTION OF THE AUDIENCE 


The audience has two functions: a) in relation to the subject and the 
Proceedings on the stage (production centered); b) in relation to itself 
(audience centered). 

a) In relation to the subject it is the representation of the world. He 
has always lived in the world more or less anonymously but he has never 
lived “in front" of it. Many emphases of his production can be ascribed 
to the fact that an audience is present. It may come out as increased hos- 
tility or exhibitionism, as increased fear of action, as stammering and with- 
drawal. The presence of audience factors increases the range of responses 


Which can be elicited from the subject on the stage, it provides the director 


with strategic material for analysis. His behavior, during the discussion 


of his problem and when other group members discuss their problems, is 
Significant. The absence of audiences precludes such investigation. The 
elimination of an audience, however, is often necessary to certain subjects 
and problems, Many subjects begin to work with the psychodramatic 
director alone, in the course of development one or two egos are added. 
It is interesting to record here the great importance which audiences 
have for emotional isolates, for people who have lost their social status, 
like Prostitutes, criminals and declassés, or for people who were never able 
to attain any status, as unrecognized personality and talent, or people who 
did not yet have an opportunity to attain status, as adolescents and last 
Dot least, people like the psychotics who did not forfeit their world like 
the Criminal, but who lost it because of the influx of delusions and halluci- 
nations from a new one. For these types of subjects the audience has the 


“A description of this process, known as the “double-ego” technique will be found 


n à subsequent portion of this paper. 
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function of public opinion. It is not an invisible or indirect public, it is 
a visible and direct one, it sits before them, it watches and judges their 
actions. For the productive paranoic the audience is even more than public 
opinion, it is all the public world he can afford. As it was in the case of à 
pathological “Hitler” whom I treated a few years ago, it is filled with many 
people who are not present, products of his delusionary imagination; upon 
the actual audience a pathological one is superimposed. 

b) In a psychodramatic session the audience is always the patient, or 
at least, a learner. It may be unconscious of this situation, as when wit- 
nessing a legitimate drama or a motion picture, or it may be made sys- 
tematically conscious of it as in the theatre for the psychodrama. А 
prerequisite of making the audience conscious that it is a patient and learner 
is the knowledge of its own social and psychological structure. The means 
by which this knowledge can be attained by an audience are various. Ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, acquaintance and Sociometric tests, spontaniety and 


role tests—letting everyone act on the stage before everyone else and cross 
analyzing the results, 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE THERAPEUTIC THEATRE 


The stage is an essential instrument 
tive form of psychodrama. It is as indis 
ary egos and audience. In the architect 
ples of construction can be discerned: a) the therapeutic principle of the 
circle, b) the vertical dimension of the 


Stage, c) the three concentric levels 
of the stage, the bottom, middle and top level, with a fourth, the balcony O" 
superindividual level. 


› indispensable to the ideal, objec- 
pensable as director, subjects, auxili- 
ure of the stage the following princi- 


VIENNESE MODEL, 1924 


This model portrays a theatre without an auditorium. The whole thea- 
tre is taken up by the main stage in the center with several levels empha- 
sizing the vertical dimension, and numerous by-stages distributed all ove" 
the space in strategic positions, so that the spec 


tator-actors sitting near the™ 
can step into action, 
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Beacon Море, 1936 


“The theatre* is approximately 70 feet long and 25 feet in width. It has 
a height of about 40 feet. Almost half of the theatre is taken up by the 
stage. There are three stage platforms in the form of concentric circles. 
The largest one, about 16 feet in diameter, another platform two feet smaller 
in diameter and at the top, the main platform which has a diameter of 12 
feet. The balcony, 9 feet above the stage, is as long as the width of the 
theatre, and beginning from the front wall extends 3 feet to a line above 
the outer rim of the stage. It is supported by two posts which rise from 
the middle stage, and is railed in. The center of the balcony describes an 
arc corresponding to that of the stage. Underneath the balcony, just behind 
the middle stage are two wings about 4 feet long, the left serving as the 
entrance to the theatre and the right for storage of tables and chairs which 
тау be needed for the plays. 

“The first row of seats is only two feet from the lowest stage. There 
are seven rows of ten seats and as many as eighty-five people can be 
accommodated at one time. At the back of the theatre ten feet above the 
floor is a small projection booth which contains all the light switches and 
one spotlight. There are two sets of lights: one above and slightly before 
the balcony and one above and before the top stage. A vivid and variegated 
lighting scheme is always in effect, the colors used being white, red, blue, 
green and amber, all rheostatically controlled. 

“The arrangement of hte stages and lights has both a practical and a 
theoretical value which may become evident as we proceed but now a word 
or two will suffice. 

“Practically the design of the stage gives a large area for expressive 
Movements. It facilitates scene setting and is of great suggestive utility. 
Theoretically the stages may symbolically represent terrestrial or celestial 
Spheres of action, For instance, the balcony, which is really the fourth stage 
may be used in the case of a person who wishes to play Christ. He acts 
9n the balcony, which represents Heaven, and the rest of the players act 
Оп the stage (Earth). Or, reversing the procedure if he wants to play 
Mephistopheles in Hell, the stage becomes his abode and the rest of the 
actors play upon the balcony (Earth). Again, in a severe case of feelings 
of inadequacy the top stage may represent perfection, and so, the actor 
тау start on the lowest stage and gradually reach the top stage." 

Зва р у 


*This description is taken from “Psychodrama and the Audience,” by Abraham L. 
Umansky, Sociometry, Vol, VII, No. 2, May, 1944. : 
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Sr. ELIZABETHS MopzL, Wasuincton, D. C., 1940 


“We built a small theatre at St. Elizabeths Hospital** following, as 
nearly as possible, the design of the Therapeutic Theatre at Beacon Hill. 

“Three mounted circular platforms, of varying diameters, form the princi- 
pal acting areas. The top suríace level is two feet above the floor, with steps 
measuring 10-8-6-inches as they rise. It was impossible to build a balcony 
or fourth level, because of our limited height. We did, however, set up the 
pillars (which in Dr. Moreno's theatre support the balcony), carrying them 
up to the ceiling behind a cross-beam and out of sight. These pillars help 
to create the illusion of added height and— what is more important—give 4 
vertical dimension to our stage. They also serve to break up the stage-space 
into smaller units, as needed. As a background, we built a semi-circular 
wooden wall. This made an attractive setting for the stage, and as one 
patient observantly remarked, ‘This certainly doesn’t look like a hospital.’ 
The ceiling and the overhead pipes were painted a soft white, in order to 
make them as inconspicuous as possible. The passageways leading to the 
upstage entrances were masked with unbleached muslin curtains, and the 
overhead beams by borders of the same material. 

“For the particular arrangement of the circular platforms there are 
definite aesthetic and functional reasons. The effect of the broad horizontal 
line, the flow of the curved base, and the vertical pillars achieve a balance 
and composure of design that is pleasing and restful, Nothing distracts the 
eye or the mind—no proscenium arch with rococo embellishments, n? 
scenery, doors or windows intrude upon the stage. The wide circular plat- 
forms with natural wood background form an ideal setting for any situation; 
and with little suggestion and change of lighting, may approach any 1€% 
or imagined scene. The difference in the Stage levels may interpret various 
levels in life and aid the patient-actor in his warming-up processes. The 
patient-actor may begin on the audience level, and as his spontaneity grows 
his physical position in relation to those about him may also increase in 
the vertical dimension. Sometimes a patient is rather shy and diffident 
about approaching the stage. He may be persuaded to come to the first 
level and talk with the psychiatrist or the director, and from there » 
enticed onto the upper level and into action. In the circle there is no begi?" 


**This description is taken from 
Hospital by Frances Herriott and 
May, 1941. 


“ А 5 
"The Theatre for Psychodrama at St. Elizabeth 
Margaret Hagan, Sociometry, Vol. IV, No ^ 
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ning and no end; consequently, a patient may enter a scene from any 
angle. Often it is easier to sidle into a situation than it is to go directly 
into it from the front or back. He may feel “low” and depressed and sit 
crouched on the first level, or feel ‘high’ and powerful and wish to express 
his feelings from a superior level. (It would be possible to employ, as a 
substitute for a balcony, a movable platform.) The stage thus constructed 
assists the patient in producing a world commensurate with his mental states. 

"The width of the first platform allows for a walk in going from one 
place to another. For instance, a scene takes place on a ward (third, or 
upper, level), and continues in a walk to another building (walking on the 
first, or lowest, level), where a medical interview is held or a visiting relative 
is seen (third level again). The pillars can make symbolic divisions of the 
Stage space into three possible rooms, such as a waiting room, a ward and 
a doctor's office. They may also be used as lamp posts or telephone booths, 
A few chairs and small tables are the only stage properties used, and with 
these we work out almost every setting. In one scene, several chairs placed 
together in a line represented the rail of a ship; in another scene these 
Same chairs, arranged somewhat differently, suggested automobiles in a 
display room. The patient-actor ‘sets’ his own stage by describing it to 
his audience, 

“Another feature of the design of this type of theatre is the spatial 
equality of the spectators and the actors. The stage is projected out into 
the auditorium, making the audience an integral part of the acting experi- 
ence. The chairs are arranged in a curved formation which is a prolongation 
of the curve of the wooden back wall of the stage in order to emphasize 
this unity. The audience is symbolic of the world, and usually contains 
real members of the patient-actor’s social atom or those chosen (by him) 
to act as substitutes. 2t 

"The lighting equipment includes one border strip containing four sepa- 
Tate circuits: a red, a blue and two whites; one baby spot and a small 
floodlight which was contrived at the hospital and has frames for the inser- 
tion of various colored gelatins, The spotlight illuminates the foreground, 
centering on the first-level area, while the floodlight and the border lights 
take care of the remaining portions of the stage. We have no dimmers, but 
With the various switches we are able to graduate the quantity and color 
of the light in whatever fashion is best for stimulating the subject in his 
warming-up process for special moods. In a shipboard scene, for instance, 
we used only the blue overhead border which produced a soft night light 
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and helped to create an atmosphere for the deck of a ship in mid-Pacific 
at about midnight." 


New York Monet, 1942 


This model is a greatly simplified replica of the Beacon model. It has 
no balcony level and fills nearly half of the total space. The auditorium 
has a seating capacity of one hundred. It is equipped with a public speak- 
ing system and connected with a recording room where records can be made 
while the production is taking place. 
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Beacon Морь. 
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PSYCHOMUSIC: GENERAL THEORY 


One of the accomplishments of psychodrama has been the removal of 
the whole machinery of theatrical production—the playwright, the actor, 
theatrical equipment—and bringing the drama back to the individual as a 
creative agent. As long as the genius of the playwright, the highly trained 
skill of the actor, the expensive equipment of the theatre were the ultimate 
and only legitimate sources oi drama, drama as a form of expression re- 
mained the art of specialists and the property of a professional élite. The 
masses of mankind were out of it. They were reduced to spectators, listeners 
and sponsors. The drama in its universal personal form remained unde- 
veloped, inarticulate and undirected. In other words, the most important 
potential source for psychocatharsis remained unfulfilled and inadequately 
used. The advent of the psychodrama brought drama back to its simplest 
and oldest principle, the possession of mankind lying within the ability of 
every man—everyone is a playwright or an actor who can produce drama 
in his own style. This revolution has been accomplished by psychodramatic 
method in two ways: on one hand, by turning away from certain cultural 
conserves, the drama conserves, and developing а new faith in the factor 
of spontaneity—the ability to create in statu nascendi, and on the other 
by turning every man towards his own private world, his own body and 
gestures, his own memories and daily experiences in their uniqueness, of 
which he is the best informant. He is the best agent to portray himself 
and dramatize his life situation. A great actor, by adding or subtracting an 
emphasis from the subject’s actions, might nullify their uniqueness and dis- 
tort their meaning. 

Psychodrama stimulated me to a parallel effort in behalf of music which 
T have called psychomusic. Music, too, has become the professional skill and 
Property of an élite. The composers of music, the trained singers and instru- 
mentalists, the builders and owners of instruments, notwithstanding all 
efforts at popularizing the learning of singing and the playing of instruments, 
reduced the largest part of mankind to listeners or to disillusioned and frus- 
trated singers and instrument players. The latter, while trying to imitate 
their peers, were often counted out by more skilled individuals in the race 
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of competition. But just as drama in the form of psychodrama, also music 
in the form of psychomusic can become an active function for every man in 
his daily life. According to my psychomusical theory, the first step consists of 
the analytic elimination of the pretentious scaffolds of the age-old system 
of musical production and a return to more primitive ways which probably 
have been in operation at the cradle of musical experience. Of course, just 
as the psychodrama does not plan to replace the professional drama, also 
psychomusic does not mean to replace professional music. Both have a new 
function, and new objectives. The original instruments of man were his 
own body, his own vocal chords, as producers of musical rhythms, and his 
own hearing apparatus as listeners, The discovery of materials in nature 
such as metals and catgut opened the way for development of the musico- 
technical conserve. With the development of musical instruments the de- 
velopment of musical notations went hand in hand, a highly specialized ab- 
stract language which can well be compared in pretentiousness as well as in 
cultural effect, with mathematics. The primary situation of the psycho- 
musician was more and more replaced by the secondary situation of the 
technological musician depending upon deferred and intermediate forms of 
expression. It is true that the invention of musical instruments gave music 
enormous development, but it confounded and discouraged the primary form 
of musical spontaneity residing in his own organism, 

There are two forms of psychomusic, both still in an experimental 
stage: a) the organic form—instruments are eliminated, the organism 
becomes, singly or in groups, the sole musicodramatic agent; b) the instru- 
mental form—instruments are reintroduced, but as functions and extensions 


of the musical spontaneity the human organism is able to produce, not a5 
its master and conserver, 


PSYCHOMUSIC: a) ORGANIC FORM 


Similar to psychodramatic procedure, a psychomusical drama centers 
around four problems: (a) the idea of participation—how to get the grouP 
started so that it may participate passively as well as actively, helping to 
define a social theme and to crystalize a musical drama; (b) the idea of 
spontaneity—how to create the atmosphere of spontaneity, to arouse it, 
so that the audience will tend to leave behind all cliches and cultural con- 
serves of their daily life, and to turn into little creators—turning a democ- 
racy into a creatocracy; (c) the idea of individuality, freedom of experi- 
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ence—enabling an individual to enter the collective without losing his indi- 
vidual characteristics, however without resisting the collective and separat- 
ing himself from it to the point of isolation. Passive resistance to the group 
as well as loss of all resistance both may become equally sterile and de- 
Structive; and (d) the idea of spontaneous leadership arising from within 
the group. 

The idea of participation is operationally known as the warming up 
process. Every session begins therefore with warming up the audience. The 
techniques by which these warming up processes take place vary with the 
purpose of the session and the structure of the audience. The director must 
feel and act in accord with the waves of acceptance and resistance within 
the group, of the rise and fall of spontaneity within it, otherwise he may 
lose the Strategic moment and the control of the audience before he has 
Started the session itself. In a psychomusical session the warming up of 
the audience can be produced by many methods. One of the most effective 
methods is the organic form. The audience cannot easily fall back on any 
instruments or cliches as the production of the musician is meant to arise 
from his own organism exclusively. The psychomusical director produces 
before the group short musical sings, lasting no longer than a few seconds, 
each accompanied by dramatic, esthetic gestures, arms, hands, head and 
legs, rhythmic movements on the stage which supplement and substantiate 
the singing expression. It is a combination of psychomusic with mute 
DSychodrama. These musical warming up gags are unprepared by the 
director, they emerge spontaneously from him, thus he is rarely aware of 
the intellectual or symbolic significance of these actions. They are meant 
to infect the audience with a spontaneous singing enthusiasm. The director 
has to know when the desirable saturation of the audience with spontaneity 
has been reached and then he can begin with the session itself. The actual 
Session begins with a subject getting upon the stage and portraying real 
Ог imagined situations—as in psychodramatic routine, after a short con- 
ference with the director. The dialogue is replaced by singing exclamations 
accompanied by gestures and movements. The semantic content of these 
exclamations may be a nonsensical combination of vowels and consonants 
(Joe language), the exclamation of nonsensical words (ho—my—hey—he— 
de), a word or phrase of a spoken language (oh yes—hello—come onam 
victory—la liberté). These are reiterated with a rising and falling singing 
Voice in rhythmic sequence. Situation 1, Joe Brown awakening from sleep; 
Situation 2, Joe Brown eating breakfast; situation 3, Joe Brown having a 
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morning argument with his wife; situation 4, Joe Brown in his workshop; 
situation 5, Joe Brown being stopped by a state trooper because of fast 
driving; situation 6, Joe Brown being drafted into the army; situation 7, 
Joe Brown marching as a soldier; situation 8, Joe Brown discharged, re- 
turning home. Every exclamation uttered by the subject on the stage is 
echoed by the entire audience like a chorus. Often they imitate his panto- 
mimic gestures. The response of the audience follows immediately after 
each of the short acts. 

s As an audience grows in psychomusical perception the individual par- 
ticipant can preserve his individuality in two ways. One is by not partici- 
pating in the chorus if it is spontaneously improbable for him, for instance, 
a Christian prayer to a Jew, or a Moslem prayer to a Christian, etc. It 
is therefore perfectly in accord with the principle of spontaneity that cer- 
tain individuals absent themselves at times from participation, but to раг- 
ticipate as soon as he sees fit to do so. Another means is by permitting ап 
individual ego to give his own version within a key, if it makes the sing 
more interesting without breaking its harmonious configuration, Another 
method is by gradually permitting every individual to arise spontaneously 
to leadership and to take over the tune. More and more the total group 
is actively engaged in a common creation produced by all. 

These individual variations are based upon what we know of audience 
Structure. It is true of psychomusical as of psychodramatic expression that 
the musical actor portrays at times truly collective values which are gener- 
ally shared by all participants. At times he falls into the private expression 
which explain why they are inadequate to some, repulsive to another, bring- 
ing about a spontaneous refusal of participation. The aim of psychomusical 
work is psychomusical catharsis. The catharsis accomplished depends upon 
the degree of participation and the degree to which spontaneity is indi- 
vidually and collectively aroused. 

A significant part of this method is to bring the participation of the 
audience and the individual spontaneities to a maximum. In order to accom- 
plish this, besides the psychomusical leader on the stage, a ‘number of 
psychomusical leaders are selected from the audience proper, remaining 
within the group. The psychomusical leadership may then pass from the 
stage director to one of the audience directors who then becomes the focus 
of the sing for the time being. It is helpful if the musical leadership move? 
to an audience director, for him to move towards a selected spot within 
the audience, making him visible to all. 
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PSYCHOMUSIC: b) INSTRUMENTAL FORM 


In New York, during 1930 and 1931, I renewed my efforts of the Viennese 
Stegreiftheater period to develop an impromptu orchestra and found ап ensemble of 
musicians in Jack Rosenberg and his associates, Louis Ackerman, Joseph Gingold, 
Samuel Jospe, Eli Lifschei and Isaac Sear, members of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. They showed not only enthusiasm for the work, but also the necessary initial 
courage to undertake an experiment that had no precedent in the annals of music. 
The impromptu orchestra had its first public hearing at the Guild Theatre, New York, 
April 5, 1931. It was in the pre-swing days and stimulated the development of swing, 
music, d 


Improvisation in music has always been exercised by the masters. But 
it was rather an indication of the over-bubbling soul than clear consciousness 
of its significance. Only the finished product had “real value." Therefore, 
even in times when improvisation was used, it happened rather accidentally. 
Improvisation was never a focus in itself. The musical creator never at- 
tempted to invent techniques to improve the capacity of men to create spon- 

. taneously, Improvisations remained improvisations, accidents. They were 
crude. 

That is why improvisation never developed as a science or an art per se. 
Compared with the 19th century the impulse to improvise is rather in de- 


cline. The finished composition, the “business” end of any creative effort, 
It against this situation, I 


controls our culture more than ever. As а revo 
tried to bring the value of immediate creation as compared with the dangers 
of the robot, to public attention. It did not seem to me that the problem 
could be settled by theories or romantic slogans as Nietzsche’s “Dyonesian 
versus Appolonian" principles. I began to experiment. : 2. 
. In music I found that, as in the impromptu drama, improvisation by one 
individual was comparatively simple, but that improvisation by a group 
Produced new difficulties. It was a social problem. We made in our experi- 
ments a point that themes should not recur, but that а student be trained to 
Create with as complete freedom as possible from previous trials. А distinc- 
tion was then made between improvisations which are variations of the 
Same theme and improvisations in which the theme is new to the student. 
The members of our small ensemble started the group experiment 
blindly, first relying only upon the ear, without a preconceived idea of how 
to cooperate, They had to learn from their past failures what methods dm 
Cooperation were necessary in order to avoid them. But were not the gypsies 
800d examples? Could one not learn from them techniques of spontaneous 
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(unrehearsed) cooperation? Although the gypsy has possibly more spon- 
taneous musical endowment than any other group of people there is very 
little to be learned from him. The gypsy's musical improvisation is very 
effective but he improvises only on a crude and primitive level. He rarely 
uses more than one chord, and if the band leader starts a melody his col- 
leagues follow him blindly. We had, therefore, to study the conditions of 
effective cooperation ourselves, and to discover some practical rules. To 
our chagrin we discovered that in the musical medium only men who master 
“their instruments are capable of spontaneity work. As we know it is some- 
what different in the dramatic medium. There it is not necessary to be a 
trained legitimate actor for the purpose of being an effective impromptu 
performer. In contrast with this technical deficiency in handling a musical 
instrument makes improvisation an almost insuperable task. The reason is 
simple. In the case of the actor the instrument with which he plays, the 
body, is inherited. He has started to act with it long before he started to 
perform on a stage. He often reaches a high ingenuity of acting without 
being a professional actor. But in the musical medium the instrument 15 
outside of the creator. Before one controls the musical instruments as com- 
pletely as even a child his own body, he needs strenuous training. In addi- 
tion we rediscovered the old truth that being a mere professional technician 
is not enough for doing adequate impromptu work, A good technician may 
pass in the orchestral production of musical conserves, But in impromptu 
work he needs more badly than ever to have a musical ear. There are, we 
presume, in our age, many artists, musical and otherwise in whom the 
“spontaneous” brain centers (which we assume here to exist, not localized 
but diffusedly spread all over the brain) and therefore their spontaneous 
sense, are poorly developed, so to speak in an embryonic state, the deplora- 
ble product of an age whose methods of production have discouraged spoD- 
taneity. However, I never found subjects in whom the feeling for spontaneity 
was not present in some degree. 

We had to forget for a while the argument of the sceptic that music 
is an “exact science” and that even if group improvisation is possible, 
the production is valueless from an artistic point of view. We had {0 
forget the theoretical wars waged between the classic and modern com 
posers. The same “abstract” music and the protest against Wagner’s musi- 
cal drama. We had to find our own way. We had to reach different tech- 
niques of creation and to develop a different aesthetics of musical values: 
Music existed before it was an exact science. 
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We found further what might be called “Musical Transference.” The 
conductor or the player of the first instrument suggests the common tempo, 
for instance, 3 or 4 quarter movements. Then the leadership, during a pro- 
duction, can migrate at intervals from one instrument to another. No special 
Sign is necessary. The change of leadership is recognized and followed. 

One element seems to be of great importance for the development of 
an orchestral Impromptu. It is to find a method by which to influence the 
imagination, to increase inspiration. It is not enough if a number of men 
play together and satisfy the rules of exact science. They have to create à 
something. Now the musical product as such is certainly an indissoluble 
unit, and untranslatable into another vocabulary. But however separated 
a world it may be, as soon as it becomes a finished product, even during 
the act of creating itself, it is certainly determined by other influences which 
are not purely musical, but religious, ethical, social, psychological. Although 
these are hardfly to be found in musical actualizations, they surely had a 
part in preparing and inspiring the minds of the composers and their con- 
ceptions. This problem has been of small interest to the philosophical inter- 
preter of music. His object was a finished composition. And there he found 
and derived only the wonderful rules of musical science. But from the 
Impromptu point of view it is different. Here, there is no finished product. 
The science, even if known, is put into brackets. Here the composer and the 
executor are one, The influences which may have reached a Beethoven. or 
а Bach as private persons in the act of musical production concern him. 
What influence had his father and mother, his teachers on Beethoven? What 
influence haq Goethe’s “Faust” on Beethoven? In other words, the musical 
Associations which Beethoven released step by step during his lifetime were 
not only conditioned by pure musical transference, but by the sum total of 
his experiences, "Therefore it is allowable, at least, on the level on which 
musica] Impromptu production finds itself today, to inspire the musicians 
through Psychological means, through an act of transference, as in Im- 
promptu drama, This may sound horrible to the teachers of abstract music. 
But they will probably be less offended if they realize its true meaning. The 

irector tells the group a theme, a dramatic theme, in dramatic and not in 
Musical terms, using a certain technique of transference. For instance, а 
Colored couple walk up the stairs to their room. It is their wedding night. 
his is the first dramatic movement. She suddenly throws him through the 
Window to the sidewalk and he lies there, passing from jealousy and desp p x 
Madness, This is the second dramatic movement. Не goes up the stairs with a 
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knife in his hand, determined to kill her. This is the third dramatic move- 
ment. He murders her in the marriage-bed. This is the fourth dramatic 
movement. This story is transferred to the group by a man who is particu- 
larly endowed and trained to suggest. The business of the musicians now is 
not at all to illustrate or interpret this story, not to produce a musical dupli- 
cate of it, but to inspire and to help psychic movements which lead to the 
release of musical associations. These acts of transference work like cata- 
lizers to chemical reaction and can be compared to blood transfusions. 
The above-cited four dramatic movements bring an order in the succession 


of instrumental leadership. They give the product an air of unity, an em- 
phatic trend towards a goal. This verbal transference is more drastic, but 


similar to the long walks Beethoven used to take through the gardens of 
Baden or the Bible which Bach used to read. 


PSYCHODRAMATIC TREATMENT OF PERFORMANCE NEUROSIS 
SYNOPSIS 


Definitions of creativity to date have been unsatisfactory because the knowledge 
upon which they were based was incomplete. But since spontaneity work in a controlled 
environment began our understanding of creativity has broadened. This study makes 
use of this new knowledge. It tries to state what creativity is, to discuss and illustrate 
broadly the pathological deviations from the new frame of reference. A frame of 
reference, a norm of cultural values, is the spontaneous creativity as manifested or 
failing to be manifested in every phase of a given culture. Through the means of spon- 
taneity tests and the analytical approaches derived from them, the creativity states of 
persons and cultures can be studied and the pathological deviations from the norm deter- 
mined, The states of spontancous creativity can be used as a measure of the constellations 
of any culture, the amount and the degree of their spontaneity (quotient of spontaneity). 
The result of such an analysis of cultures would be a scale of cultural patterns rank- 
ing from the one extreme, the conserving types, to the other extreme, the spontaneous 
types with many intermediary stages. Just as spontaneity training can be used effec- 
tively as a corrective therapy for specific individuals living in the milieu of a con- 
served type of culture, it should be still more helpful as a corrective for a whole cul- 
ture which is transplanted to a spontaneous milieu. 


INTRODUCTION 


The influence which cultural patterns have upon specific persons and, 
vice versa, the influence which the creativity of specific persons has in the 
shaping of cultural patterns is a problem which occupies the minds of 
research workers in many fields of science. Cultural anthropology, sociology, 
psychology and psychiatry are equally concerned. A methodology has been 
worked out in this paper which tries to unfold the process of creativity 
from its initial spontaneous phases and through the intermediary stages 
up to the finished product. 

The fate of a culture is finally decided by the creativity of its carriers. 
If a disease of the creative functions has afflicted the primary group, the 
creative men of the human race, then it is of supreme importance that 
the principle of creativity be redefined and that its perverted forms be 
compared with creativity in its original states. This problem has not been 
properly examined. Creativity as a frame of reference has not been estab- 
lished, and so a basis for a critique of deviations has been missing. Psy- 
chiatry has been limited to the neurosis and psychosis of the average intel- 
lect. The patient of creative mentality has been neglected. Analysis of works 
of genius or of genius in retrospect on the basis of material gained from 
analysis of patients of average mentality is often misleading and erroneous. 
The task of the psychiatrist is therefore to face a person of creative men- 
tality in the midst of his dynamic difficulties. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE PROBLEM 


The subject (A. S.), aged 45, is an outstanding violinist. He is con- 
cert-master of a well-known symphony orchestra. He writes music and 
directs a music school. When he plays before a large audience he has a 
trembling in his right hand. The trembling develops from the thumb, 
spreads through all the fingers of his right hand and goes up to the wrist. The 
condition becomes worse while he plays. Finally the whole hand shakes. He 
tries anxiously to steady the trembling bow so that the tones will not 
tremble. He is afraid that if this happens, the whole audience and his col- 
leagues will become aware of the fact that there is something wrong with 
him. When he tries to steady the bow, the tones which it produces lose all 
the beauty and quality which his playing usually has. As he expresses it— 
“the strings become cold and dead.” Finally also the left hand which holds 
the violin stiffens and his touch loses equilibrium and softness. As these 
attacks occur often, he fears playing in public. He has the attack usually 
when playing with the orchestra before a large audience and always when 

e an invisible audience (broadcasting). 
He has no attacks when playing alone, in the presence of his wife, Or 
when teaching his pupils. 


is free from hypothetic l situati com- 
plexes and traumatic experi G с а tech- 
echnique. 
ТНЕ INSTRUMENT 
His violin is an old Stradivari 
з us. In the relationshi rtist to 
his work several factors have to be cons pid ve 


& ө idered. First there is the relation- 
ship of the artist to his instrument—the factor of ME. 
side of him. It is 


is voice when singing or bis 


legs when walking. Some pe of walking, speaking, sing 


ople develop a fear 
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ing, or writing. A similar disturbance may develop in a pupil in relation to 
his violin. Such a fear develops more easily if the instrument is independent 
of the person. A violin is more independent of a person than his own tongue. 
The gap between the artist and the violin may be one of the reasons for the 
development of maladjustment. The problem of adjustment differs from in- 
strument to instrument. It is different with a violin, a piano and an organ. 
For instance, the piano is a unity, but a violin consists of two independent 
parts, the string instrument and the bow. The string instrument is to be 
adjusted to the left hand; the bow is to be adjusted and guided by the 
right hand. Playing the violin is therefore a combination of movements, 
the left arm holding it, fingering it, and the right hand drawing the bow. 
Some forms of anxiety may creep in and produce a performance difficulty 
between instrument and hand. In the case of our patient the vibrating effect 
may come from the trembling right hand when guiding the bow over the 
strings. It may spread from the trembling of the left hand when it moves 
upon the string. It may be precipitated when the patient plays in a certain 
key or in a certain tempo, forte or pianissimo. 

In addition, every artist develops a personal relationship to his particular 
instrument. The struggle which he has had in the process of adjustment 
often produces tender feelings in him. Our musician, for instance, is jealous 
if any one plays on his violin, just as another man is jealous in relation 
to a woman. 

The second factor is the relationship of the musician to the music he 
produces. We have made clear that the violin is foreign to his body and 
that he has to go through a process of gradual adjustment until it becomes 
a part of him. Similarly the musical works which he reproduces are foreign 
to him. They do not come from within him; they are not made from 
his own psychic stuff. They are creations of other minds, finished products. 

The third factor is economic. When our musician bought the violin, 
it was an important investment. Now it is just as valuable to him as the 
voice is to a singer. It is the source of his income. 


THE ORCHESTRA 
Another important adjustment problem of a musician is his position 
in the orchestra. He and his instrument are a part of a large whole. First, 
there is the symbolic position which his instrument has within a certain 
piece of music to be orchestrated and for which the composer has already 
provided. The composer, when he creates a symphony, is like a utopian con- 
ductor. His musical world is organized to perfection. Each instrument has 
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a definite immovable place within it. It does not exist by itself but is in 
definite relationship to the place which each other instrument holds. The 
musical position of one instrument corresponds to a number of other definite 
musical positions which are inter-dependent; their totality makes a sym- 
phony. The interrelationship between two or more musical positions can be 
called the musical fele. 

Thus an orchestral.symphony is a cultural atom, an esthetic analogy 
to social atom and social structure. Since it aspires to symbolic perfection 
it has an analogy in the theological sphere. We assume of God that he 
created the world in such a manner that each creature has its place and 
function within it. A conductor directs and the interaction of all produces 
the universe of music. 

Then there is, Second, the musician" 


S actual position as a man and as 
an artist within the membershi 


P of a given orchestra. In the given sym- 
phony orchestra the patient plays the violin. If he were to play a cello or 


a flute, that in itself might change his position, but he is among the first 
violins. He is the concert-master, Therefore he is in a different position than 


The conductor is the central Symbol of the orchestra. Our subject and 
the conductor have a positive mutual tele. There are many men who аге 
striving to become concert-masters. Among these is a Frenchman with whom 
the patient used to sit in the orchestra, an Italian master, and a university 

in Europe. Naturally they are jealous of him- 


He claims that when he plays they look at him, laugh ironically, and want 
him to fail. 


Ѕ0стат, Атом 
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to his concerts. His wife did not visit his concerts for two years. The 
family seems unimportant and insignificant to the patient. He and crucial 
members of his family were interviewed. His sociometric status when the 
treatment began is portrayed in Sociogram 1. 

The father, who died while ill from a mental disease, was critical of 
his son's vocation. The son in turn resented the father's opposition. Mother 
and son did not agree. After the father's death she lived alone. The grand- 
mother had lived with their family but felt rejected by everyone in the 
family and committed suicide. He had nothing in common with his older 
sister. She and her husband lived in the garret of the same house. The hus- 
band fought with the family. After an argument, he also committed suicide. 
The sister moved away, retaining a bitter resentment towards the patient. 
His younger sister was the pet of the father. There was jealousy between 
her and the patient. She married and lives in a neighboring town, but they 
have not visited one another for many years. The wife has little under- 
Standing of his art. She prefers light music to classical music. There are no 
children. The patient lives in the same house with his parents-in-law. 
There have been frictions. 


DEAD BROTHER YOUNGER 
FATHER MOTHER GRANDMOTHER IN LAW SISTER 


+ POSITIVE TELE 


= NEOATIVE TELE 


Sociogram 1 


The sociogram portrays also the patient’s relationship to himself, his 
autotele. He shows a violent dislike for the social appearance of his person- 
ality, his private mirror-ego. He is a poor family man. He does not want 
children. All his feeling goes to his desire to be a great artist. He has 
developed a strong image of himself, a person who can show creative power. 
Towards this image, the image of his creative ego, he feels а; strong positive 
tele. But since he developed his illness, his belief in his destiny is shaken. 
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The relationship to his art which gives meaning to his life is disturbed. He 
has had thoughts of suicide. He made feeble attempts to help himself, and 
finally consulted a psychiatrist. . 
The creative artist's personality is broken up into two fundamental róles 
in life. This split is the outcome of a normal development. It is the out- 
come of necessity and not of disease. The one pattern is his private person- 
ality. It begins at the moment of conception and ends with death. The other 
pattern is a specific artistic creative process which may begin at any period 
during his lifetime. With our patient, it began in early adolescence when 
a relationship to the violin was established. The artistic creative power 
may die any time before death and may continue to influence the world 
after death. This new creative process, the birth of a creative ego, is not 
identical with the biological birth; also the creative death of a person is not 
identical with the biological death. These two processes at times may be 
closely interlocked. But it is of value to study them apart. In persons of 
creative genius the artistic creative Process more or less dominates com- 
atter may become a parasite of the 
ng, hurting and destroying the private 
the private lives of Beethoven, Dante 
: À erely as the material from which they 
were continuously drawing stimuli. The Person of creative genius is cruel 
to members of his social atom and even to himself if it helps the creative 
product. 


OOMPOSERS ; 0 81710] 
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Sociogram 2 
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these relationships. Sociogram 2 is a necessary counterpart of sociogram 1. 
Combined they portray the pattern of his social atom fully. 

The violin is the central symbol. The tele towards it is divided into 
a tele towards its body and a tele towards its bow. An indication of the 
intensity of the violin tele is the time the patient spends with it. He is 
rarely seen without it. There is a positive tele to such compositions as 
the Symphony in B Flat Major (Opus 20) by Chausson and the Concerto 
in D Major (Opus 61) by Beethoven. He has a positive tele towards simi- 
lar compositions. His dead music teacher (T. A.) also suffered from 
trembling. The best friend of his adolescence was a music student (G. R.). 
He went insane and is committed to a mental hospital. Positive and nega- 
tive tele are portrayed towards the various members of his orchestra. His 
positive tele towards the conductor is peculiarly affected by the likes and 
dislikes the conductor has for other members of the orchestra. He has 
a negative tele towards a large number of his colleagues, sixty of whom 
he considers his enemies. Although he knows them superficially he has a 
clear picture of their opinion. It is jealousy. He thinks they know about 
his trembling and talk about it. The patient makes a distinction when he 
is playing with the orchestra in his phantasy and when he is actually play- 
ing with it. When he thinks of the orchestra he always sees himself failing. 
When he performs with it he feels that the conductor in front encourages 
him and that two violins in the fifth row try to tear him down. Tele is 
directed towards musical friends and pupils in the audience. New persons 
disturb him. Members of his family do not disturb him, but he does not 
like their presence. The positive autotele towards himself as a creative agent 
is further subdivided into the róles of teacher, composer, orchestra player 
and soloist. He is negative towards himself as a soloist and positive in 
all other instances. Since the treatment began a positive tele has developed 
towards the psychiatrist who treats him. 


DIAGNOSTIC EXPERIMENTS 


There are some patients who place the psychiatrist in an embarrassing 
Situation, If they have a mental disturbance they do not want to lose their 
mental illness. They have a fear and suspicion that with it they will lose 
the very basis of their creativity. Their true identity is as a creator. Such 
a person does not mind being neurotic as a private person as long as it 
helps him to be a creator in his chosen vocation. Health and mental balance 
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may mean death to his deeper mission. I recall a patient, a poet, who had 
suffered from a mental disorder and who had been treated successfully. 
He claimed that since his "cure" he had lost his creative power. He felt 
terrible. He wanted his old neurosis "restored." The neurosis might bring 
back his creativity. 

Our patient is an excellent illustration of such a problem. He came 
to me because he wanted to become a creative musician. He believed that 
he was a handicapped creator. He knew that he was maladjusted as husband 
and son. He suffered from unholy sexual phantasies, from gambling instincts, 
moods of self-accusation and depression. But he was afraid to lose these 
maladjustments of his private person. With them his creativity might 
vanish. His norm was not his private personality. He had a new norm, 
the norm rising from his creative objectives. The problem compelled me 
to develop a method of treatment which de 
Procedures. I left the private ego of the patient dormant, considering it 
only secondarily, but studied closely the development of his creative ego- 


First, I traced the faults in his Creative process and then I invented сог- 
rectives for these faults. 


The patient's condition was extenuated in the therapeutic theatre. The 


following diagnostic experiments were made: : ^ 
А е: The patient pl thout à 
bow. He plays without the violin body. H patient plays wi 


parts from known psychiatric 


g body of th 1 ts 
of his hands. y € artist and the movemen 


He shows no signs of trembling in 


Р {һезе tests, Н ble be- 
cause the instrument is eliminated. Tt j e Coes нана се 
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unpleasant task. His first music teachers discouraged and almost ruined 
the spontaneous trends in his artistic make-up. А musician may advance be- 
yond the “phonetic” music of the player of an instrument into the inner 
music of the creative composer. A Beethoven who has freed himself from 
all instruments and, thanks to his deafness, even from the hearing of sounds 
has reached a degree of spontaneity which is far profounder than the limited 
Spontaneity of the instrument player. 


Our attempt was to reconstruct the highest possible level of sponta- 
neous creativity. But even Beethoven, the creative man par excellence, 
Worked through specific media of expression which were indispensable to 
the particular process in which he engaged. He was not a free creator. He 
was bound to create within a certain frame, a musical notation conserve. 
Even the greatest musical composer of our culture has to accept this frame. 

In this frame not only must the play be spontaneous, but also the 
body of the player and the phantasies which accompany the creative act. 
The gestures which accompany it, the moods which precede it—all have 
to fit into a harmonious constellation. They are the nourishing ground for 
a healthy development of creative personality. Distorted experience in the 
first years of this development has a similar effect upon the outcome of such 
a personality аз faulty training has in the development of the private ego 
of an infant in the crib and in the nursery. The “nursery of the creative 
ego" the music schools, the dramatic schools, the dance schools, have 


become in our technological age an unhealthy training place for all types 


of genuine ability. 


wn The next test places the patient before different audiences. The first 
ee consists of persons with whom he is acquainted and whom he 
Siders friends. He does not show any sign of trembling. A member of 


our i i i i 
= x With whom he is not acquainted comes in, and so 
ack. After several sessions, 


with this Person, no trembling 


Sessi i i i i 
10n an audience is put together which consists of Strangers and of per- 
t like him, Hi 


network formations, the i 
ontrol if the audience is la 
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we recall the constellation of his social atom. His private ego is surrounded 
by persons towards whom he is indifferent. In turn they do not appreciate 
him: “nemo propheta in patria.” In his phantasies, however, his image 
is that of a creative genius who will conquer the world, who will 
find in it admirers, followers, brothers and sisters of a higher sort. An au- 
dience which is formed by persons who belong to his primary social atom, 
since they do not inspire him, also do not disturb him. His mother, his sister, 
and his wife do not precipitate in him that anguish which drives him to an 
incoherent, neurotic performance. The Persons who upset him all belong 
to that new secondary social atom which is able to inspire him and from 
which he tries to draw a mass of followers. It is in this task that he has 
failed. 

That audience before whic 
ego has assumed superhuman р 
feels more as Symbols than as 


ive their Creators ап inate 
man's patterns of culture. The d eventually domi 


r Я У survive because of certain technological 
processes which conserve them. These conserves may enter into the flesh 


of the artist and control him from Within, as, for instance, in the actor; 
, 
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ог they provide technological forms with a content, for instance, books. 
We can visualize a period of civilization before they were discovered. There 
are cultural conserves underlying all forms of creative activities—the alpha- 
bet conserve, the number conserve, the language conserve, and musical nota- 
tions. These conserves determine our forms of creative expression. They may 
Operate at one time as a disciplining force—at another time, as a hindrance. 
It is possible to reconstruct the situation of creativity at a time prior to 
the conserves which dominate our culture. The "pre-conserve man,” the man 
of the first universe, had no musical notations with which he could project 
the musical experiences of his mind, no alphabetic notations with which he 
could project his words and thoughts into writing. He had no mathematical 
notations which became the basis of science. Before he had selected from 
the inarticulate mass of sounds and vowels which developed into our lan- 
guages he must have had a relation to the process of creativity different 
from modern man, if not in the source itself, certainly in projection and 
expression. When we removed from the patient one conserve after another 
and nothing remained but his naked personality, the pre-conserve man came 
closer to our understanding. He must have been guided by the warming-up 
Process inherent in his own organism, his master tool, isolated in space, 
unspecialized yet, but working as a totality, projecting into facial expres- 
Sions, sounds, the vision of his mind. A sort of psychodrama 
or many forms of primitive cultural conserves 
€ central nucleus of a developing culture. The 
inally, a simple device for making a life situation 


, like the pre-conserve man, his own personality as an 
the situation around him as raw material. 


The Struggle with the cultural conserves is profoundly characteristic 
of our particular culture; it expresses itself in various forms of trying to 
€scape from them. The effort to escape from the Conserved world appears 
like an attempt to return to Paradise lost, the “first” universe of man, which 
ius i Substituted step-by-step and overlapped by the “second” u 
in whic 


: universe 
h we live as adults today. It is probable that all 


cultural conserves 
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are the final projections of the tremendous abstractions which man's con- 
ceptual mind developed in a struggle for a superior existence. Gradual 
abstraction led from the pictures of things to the letters of the modern 
alphabet and to the numbers of arithmetic, The gradual abstraction and 
differentiation of sounds laid the ground for musical notations. But what 
must have been common to the Beethoven of the pre-conserve area and the 
Beethoven of our time is the spontaneity level of creation. However, it was 


then unchanged by the devices which dominate our culture and it was 
perhaps for that reason more powerful—on 
and less disciplined than our products today. 

The phylogenetic róle of the cultural 
genetic róle. When a conserve enters into 
ego in the phases of growth 


the other hand, less articulate, 


conserve corresponds to an onto- 
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They interrupted his grip on the bow, the promptness of his touch on 
the strings. Sometimes these images were images of persons. He xta 
competitor sitting in the audience, pointing at him. He saw himself - 
ing down the stairs. The faces of all persons in the first row blurred. Some- 
times he had optic images. He saw red, blue, green, and black spots swim- 
ming before him. Sometimes he had motor images. He anticipated а cramp 
in his right hand; his left thumb stiffened; it spread to the second and to 
the middle finger. His breath became shorter. Sometimes he had word 
images. He saw headlines in newspapers. Sometimes he had musical images. 
He saw musical notations and keys. Such images of fear were associated 
with the trembling. It is significant for the patient that the trembling was 
far more often associated with “pianissimo” passages than with “forte” 


Passages. He reported that he had experienced the same difficulty in the 
concert hall. 


less of Whether their as 
We found that there was 


It must be emphasi 
that the warming- 
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no indication of trembling. 
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omous, at least in the moment of production; the other presupposes a suc- 
cessful adjustment to and synthesis of different egos and minds. The pa- 
tient, before he begins to play in the Spontaneity test, is vivacious, speaks 
with gestures, moves his body and head to-and-fro. Correspondingly his 
mind, in the preparatory phase, is crowded with rudimentary motor images 
and motor reflexes. In spontaneity tests these motoric strivings find an im- 
mediate natural outlet. The performance makes use of them in a positive 
sense. They are as elements integrated into the creative act. The patient 
does not have to push them aside. But in the preparatory stage and during 
the performance of a conserve the brushing aside of such motor images 
has a negative effect. It increases his momentary anxiety and becomes even- 
tually a contributory factor in the Process of trembling. On the other hand, 
his unusual Sensitivity for motor images accelerates and improves his spon- 
taneity, especially in numbers which demand a maximum of dynamic mu- 
Sical energy. In pianissimo Passages a certain surplus of motoric activity can- 
not be consummated. This explains the varying degree of successful adjust- 
ment to his instrument even in the spontaneity test. For the patient physical 
ocess of integration than mental starters- 
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TREATMENT 
SPONTANEITY AND THE WaRMING UP Process 


The understanding of a successful performance is possible through 
an understanding of the factors which contribute to an unsuccessful per- 
formance: The patient plays smoothly; suddenly certain anxieties begin to 
Creep in. He feels them all over his body, in his head, in his breath and 
in his finger tips. His mind is a blank. After a fraction of a second, it is 
filled with fear, He is helpless against the rapidly oncoming disaster. But 
he has to go on playing. He tries to fix his attention on the bow, on the 
notes before him. But the anxieties are stronger and quicker than his 
efforts at control. The harder he tries the worse it becomes. Certain images 
of fear are associated with other images of fear. Before he realizes it they 
have spread and dominated his mind. They come in immense rapidity. His 
mind was a vacuum; now it is filled. It had to be filled with images called 
forth by fear. This seems like a natural process. As long as a patient has 
nothing in his mental storage which he can instantly throw into this vacuum 
as a check, he is a victim of what comes up as a stop-gap from his “un- 
Conscious.”? As a matter of fact, it is not credible that “he has nothing in 
his mental storage.” He is just deficient in spontaneity, the spontaneity 
required to stimulate appropriate image building and to release his per- 
formance building images rapidly enough so that images of fear cannot take 
their place, By physical or mental starters for warming up the subject— 
дзі the musician—constellations of positive images attach themselves 
. 35 instrument or to his co-performers, whose responses stimulate him 
In return and so on, until the musical presentation is ended. For a contin- 
uously balanced creator concepts like the will, the unconscious, would not 

e required. For him will and perceptions, unconscious and conscious phe- 
nomena are merged into a single track of experience. He has always enough 
Spontaneity available at the right moment for the desirable act. For the 
absolute creator the dichotomy unconscious-conscious is meaningless. For 
him unconscious and conscious have become identical values. He is always 


1 "Spontaneous States are of short duration, extremely eventful, sometimes crowded 
with inspirations, They are a form of time which is actually lived by an individual, 
"pra perceived or constructed. It is methodologically useful to differentiate it from 
Ma cii of time and to call it spontaneous time. The high frequency of events during 
nom ous time units, the crowding with acts and intentions, may be responsible 

at peculiar threshold-sensation that they are ‘coming’ from Somewhere, from 
a metapsychologica] Source, from an unconscious." (See Sociometry, Vol. I, p. 69). 
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on the level of creativity. The concept of the unconscious is thus a by- 


product, a pathological projection of a subject engaged in warming up to 
an act which he cannot quite master. 


THERAPEUTIC IMAGES 


I remember a man, a rope dancer, who made a living by walking 2 
tight-rope fifty feet high. One night just when he was in the middle of it 
fear caught him and he fell. He escaped death by a miracle, but he could not 
do his work any longer. He had to go back to rope walking, he did not 
know how to make a living in any other way. He said: “When I am 
back on the rope it will happen again.” Our patient is like the rope 


dancer. He walks over the rope every time he plays in the concert hall. 
If the patient is to be saved from an attack 
rescue at a moment’ 


himself can use, a 
fall back in an em 

The patient be 
had failed before. 
express. It express 
storm, and a hurricane. 


integrators betwen the violin 
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phony in B Flat Major, Opus 20. The patient, while rehearsing this piece, 
tried to discover what meaning this music had for him, the visual images, 
and the scenes and stories which seemed most appropriate to him as an 
interpretation. He said: "It is like the beginning of creation. I see rocks, 
waters, swamps, blossoms and mud, the gradual evolution of beings. It 
cannot be associated with trivial things. It is great music." The patient 
began to warm up to these images and as he began to play he kept on 
developing these images and holding them vividly in his mind. As he was 
playing, new images emerged and associated themselves with the old ones. 
From rehearsal to rehearsal the story which accompanied this music changed. 
He allowed his phantasy to accompany his musical performance untram- 
melled. After exercising in this manner for a week he applied the technique 
to a public performance with great success. He reported: “When I played 
I saw the beginning of creation as during the rehearsal but, in addition, 
many new ideas and pictures came to me. The images seemed to carry my 
right arm and my bow instinctively. I thought the whole orchestra was 
astonished. The conductor looked at me with amazement and congratulated 
me afterwards." 
The patient recognized gradually that the trembling was not localized 
he fingers but that it was spread all over his body, that it was related 
to the composer of the music, to the men in the orchestra and to the 
people in the audience. He discovered that in order to prevent the trem- 
bling through Spontaneity technique, not only his hands had to be spon- 
taneous, but also his whole person, and that it was a good principle to in- 
fluence other members of his orchestra with his spontaneity and finally to 
allow himself to be influenced by some of the spontaneity which the com- 
Poser of the music possessed when he created it. In the course of retrain- 
ing he discovered also that pianissimo parts were difficult for him, because 
when he had to play with a long bow he was often not able to hold an 
image as long as it was necessary. When he played with a short bow the 
time an image had to last was shorter. States of anger and aggression 
produced more vivid images and a richer variety than states of sympathy, 
Pity, or charity. Sweet sympathetic trends, as indicated above, had not been 
sufficiently cultivated in the patient when he was a child. He had received 
little affection at home, and he had grown up full of protest and aggression. 
In the course of retraining he learned to associate more freely certain 
es with certain symbols and scenes. Some pictures began to recur which 
€ preferred to others. Experience had taught him that he could rely upon 
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imagi 
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them. A part which he feared was a prelude to the third act of Tristan 
and Isolde. In his first rehearsal of this piece he associated the pianissimo 
with a "child sleeping in a crib and a mother swinging it. The child was 
ill. Death stood at the window reaching for the child." He made this up 
with full knowledge that according to the true story Tristan is mortally 
hurt by a servant. Tristan comes in a boat to meet Isolde and dies. Later 
he tried to adjust the true Story to the music. But during the performance 
he was for a few moments in great distress. Wagner's text as a guiding 


image did not help him. He produced and substituted his own false inter- 
pretation and was rescued 
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ducing musician. But even Beethoven would not be the same Beethoven 
he was at the moment of creation. He would be a Beethoven who recreates 
his conserve. Between Beethoven I, the composer and Beethoven II, the 
reproducer of his own music, there is a gap. Between the person who learns 
this music. S I and the same person who performs it in public, S II, there 
are many gaps which may lead to anxieties. But the greatest barriers must 
be between Beethoven in his spontaneous state, as a musical creator, (B I) 
and the public performer of a musical conserve, (S II). A certain amount 
of spontaneity is also necessary for the reproductive musician's warming- 
up process. This is made clear through the discovery that he does not have 
to imitate the composer literally. He does not have to use the same visual 
and sound images which the composer himself used when he wrote the 
concerto. The reproducing musician has been brought up in a different 
atmosphere from the composer. In a different culture, he may be aroused 
by different images, In the course of our analysis we move from the mu- 
Sician's reproductive performance to the composer's creation—that is, from 
a low level of creativity to a high level of creativity. For Beethoven, when 
he composed the concerto, the hundred or more participants of his orchestra 
were fictitious persons. But for the reproducing musician they are realities. 
He must cooperate with the members of the orchestra; he must suppress 
his Spontaneity as a musical creator; he must sacrifice his own creative 
ego to the creative ego of the composer 

The aim or our retraining is to arouse and increase the spontaneity 
he reproducing musician. Therapeutic images are simply one method 
which Can be used to advantage. Other methods are possible, but the aim 
15 In all cases the same. The method of activating images is only a crutch 
to aid the musician or the pupil in the process of learning to be spontaneous. 
In the course of retraining the patient had to learn how to free himself 
gradually from the use of therapeutic images which were intended merely 
as musical starters, The goal of retraining is to free the subject from de- 
pendence upon a particular set of images. In the first phase of retraining 
Some persons accompany their playing with a continuous mental picture. 
After a certain amount of retraining they have for long stretches no images 
at all, at least not consciously. Often the first image has been a strong 
Starter and pushes and carries the playing for a long period. Before the in- 
tensity of this starter begins to ebb a new image may have to arise to 
Blve a new push. The continuous moving picture of images is replaced by 
а number of signals. In later phases of retraining the patient learned 


of t 
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to be sufficiently aroused by strong images before the beginning of а con- 
certo and finally he was able to remove every tangible content or image 
from the warming-up process. The only guide remaining was an intense 
feeling. During the training the patient learned how to replace p 
images by weak images, whether visual or motor. His play retained the 
same feeling of spontaneity. First he started with visual images because 
he preferred them; gradually, he began to use motor images and then he 
learned to transform non-musical images and associations into pure musical 
images and associations. A musician may not have the same vastness of 
musical inspirations as an original composer but he is never entirely void 
of them. 

One of the chief characteristics of the warming- 
it accelerates and slows u 
emerge in association with 
performance if the human or 


"up process in regard to one or the €— 
to accelerate it themselves, either ete 
0-chemical Starters—such as coffee or a! 


as disturbed and he thought that the trem- 
the performance still worse. 


The problem of adequately stimulating a patient so that he warms UP 
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to a performance has led to the study of starters. The therapeutic images 
which have been helpful to this patient as well as to many other patients 
suffering from performance neurosis are also types of starters. We have 
discussed physical starters, mental starters and psycho-chemical starters 
(coffee, alcohol, various drugs, also metrazol and insulin fall into this cate- 
gory). Another stimulus starting a person to a performance is the “econom- 
ic" starter. The patient complained that he was not able to get a certain 
composition done if it was to be finished within a definite period of time. 
If the publisher had given him a “deadline,” he postponed the job until 
the last moment; when he tried to rush it but couldn't make it. Then 
he could give up the work, saying, “Тї is too late. It cannot be done." He 
claimed that if he had been allowed to work when he liked he would have 
written it long ago. This behavior indicates another variety of the patient's 
maladjustment to the musical conserve. The economic starter, however, 
arouses different responses in different people. As there are fast groups,— 
fast workers, fast eaters, there are also slow groups,—slow workers, and 
slow eaters. In the realm of creativity, there are fast and slow creators. 
Certain writers, poets, composers begin many more works than they can 
finish. An important work may remain unfinished because its creator is 
inclined to drag his warming-up process on and on so that he misses the 
Psychological moment for ending the work. It is here that the economic 
Starters Play a catalytic róle. The great effect of contract and piece work 
Piscina for accelerating production is taken as a matter of course. 

е of this factor upon workers in creative fields has been ne- 
glected. The enormous production of the great masters of the renaissance 
15 not so much related to a greater productivity than many modern artists 
POSSESS) as to the fact that certain nobles of that period assigned them to 
а certain task to be finished in a given time—a contract work. 


SPONTANEITY TRAINING 


The patient presents a paradoxical situation. He acts like a sick man 
when he has to play a piece of music which he has carefully prepared and 
rehearsed and which another mind has composed. But he acts in a trium- 
phant manner (exuberant and healthy) when he creates spontaneously on 
his Instrument, although he has to compose as he goes on playing and de- 
prives himself of the advantage of careful preparations. He acts like a child 
who wants to play instead of gojng to school. It is like a protest against 
the great master-composers whose works he was forced to play. At times 
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he feels guilty because his spontaneous improvisations are so imperfect 
compared with the finished works of the great masters. Parallel to his 
mal-adjustment to musical conserves goes an overflow of spontaneous crea- 
tivity enhanced by an exhibitionistic tendency. Many patients of this cate- 
gory offer the reverse picture. They fear to be free and left to their own 
devices. They do not like to create Spontaneously. They are over-adjusted 


and cling anxiously to the cultural and social conserves to which they are 
bound. 
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dote, systematic spontaneit 
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by the instructor. Still later, keys and tempos are suggested. Finally, a theme 
is subdivided into successive moods. This spontaneous training in music 
parallels the training of feeling qualities which are deficient in him—for 
instance, his feeling of pity and sympathy. 

In the course of more than fifty sessions, his creative ego matures to 
à considerable degree of stability and productivity. In the beginning, his 
improvisations last only a few minutes. Later it is easy for him to impro- 
vise for half an hour or more, solo and accompanied. He warms up rapidly. 
After a few moments of thinking he chooses a theme and perhaps the key. 
Then the music carries him. He originates during the training many musical 
ideas which become later the basis for his compositions. 

A phase in the disciplining of his spontaneity is to give musical inter- 
pretations of pantomimes and plays which are performed on the stage simul- 
taneously. These particular exercises have value for the patient because 
he learns to adjust his spontaneity to acts and movements of other persons. 
It is like being spontaneous in a group of persons who themselves are spon- 
taneous toward one another. It is unpredictable how they may act the 
next moment but he has to adjust his music to them. It is a method of 
making spontaneous behavior disciplined and orderly. Through this pro- 
cedure more and more hindrances and resistances can be interpolated until 
the spontaneous player learns to assimilate the greatest barriers, musical 
conserves, without a serious handicap to his spontaneous creativity. 


SPONTANEOUS Group ORCHESTRA AND MUSICAL GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


After a successful adjustment to musical conserves the patient has 
another task to meet, the adjustment to his orchestra, An effective train- 
Ing method has been to place the patient into a group of musicians whose 
task is to develop a composition on the spur of the moment, composing as 
they go along, with their instruments. This method can be better under- 
Stood when its background is considered: my experiments with spontaneous 
group orchestra. 

Е Improvisation by one individual is comparatively simple, but musical 
Improvisation by a group is more difficult. It is a problem in social crea- 
tivity. Improvisation in music has always been exercised by the masters 
but it was more an indication of a display of musical skill than clear con- 
Sciousness of its significance. For them only the finished product had value. 
Even in times when improvisation was used it happened rather accidentally. 
Improvisation was never a focus in itself. The musical creator never at- 
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tempted to create techniques to improve the capacity of men to create spon- 
taneously. Improvisations remained improvisations, accidents. They were 
crude. That is why improvisation never developed a science or an art of 
its own. The finished composition, the business end of any creative effort 
controls the modern mind. The possibilities of spontaneous creation cannot 
be demonstrated with mere theories, romantic slogans as Dionysian and 
Apollonian. I started to experiment with an ensemble of musicians. First 
we started blindly, relying only upon the ear, without any pre-conceived 
idea of how to operate, because we had to discover what methods of coopera- 
tion were most effective. We had no historic model from which to learn. 
The gipsy has possibly more spontaneous musical endowment than any 
other race, but there is little to be learned from him. The gipsy's musical 
improvisation is effective, but operates usually on a crude, inarticulate level. 
He seldom uses more than one chord and if the band leader starts a melody, 
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three or four quarter movements. The players of all other instruments fol- 
lowed his leads. After a certain phase of the production had been developed, 
the leadership migrated from one instrument to another. The conductor- 
leadership changed several times during a production. The transfer of leader- 
ship was recognized and followed as a rule. The other method consisted of 
à verbal transference of a theme to the group by the conductor who remained 
leader of the production from beginning to end. 

Since these experiments were made the swing movement has come 
into being in the United States. The development of swing shows the two 
basic dangers which I have tried to overcome in my original experiments. 
In the forms in which it is truly spontaneous, it stays on the crude, inartic- 
ulate level of the gipsies. In the forms in which it seems to progress it 
falls back into the trappings of the musical conserve. The swing musicians 
play from memory, more or less consciously, or they write swing music 
down. The result is a sort of musical Commedia Del Arte. It appears that 
without conscious and systematic development of musical spontaneity tech- 
niques, aiming at the highest musical forms of expression, no true advance 
can be made. 

. It is significant that composers and musicians who suffer from a creati- 
vity neurosis profit greatly from working with spontaneous group orchestra- 


tion before they can attune themselves to the group orchestration of musical 
conserves, 


Tue PUBLIC PERFORMER IN HIS RELATION TO AN AUDIENCE— 
COMMUNITY CATHARSIS 


In the first stage of the treatment, the relation of the creative ego 
to the Private ego was treated; in the second stage the spontaneous crea- 
tivity of the subject in relation to cultural conserves; in the third stage 
the relation of the conductor and concert-master to the members of 
his symphony orchestra in the course of actual performance, before experi- 
mental and real audiences. It remains to discuss the relationship to the 
actual audiences before which he performs. Many public performers have 
in common, regardless whether the performance is spontaneous or conserved, 
the desire to arouse in every listener or spectator the fullest co-experience 
With their creation. The sharing of his work of art with millions of indi- 
viduals, justifies to the artist the tremendous effort invested in its presenta- 
tion. There is nothing he fears more than to perform in a vacuum, in isola- 
tion, unloved and unappreciated. This he fears not only for the sake of 
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his private ego, but because of the deep dependence of his creative ego 
upon the listeners and their stimulations to his very ability of functioning. 
He knows that they are able to build up his creative ego, to provoke him 
to rise to the highest level within his reach. 

There are exceptions from this rule, subjects who cannot warm up 
adequately to the audience facing them. There may be no “tele” operating 
between them, the subject being in the position of an isolate. Or, the sub- 
ject rejects the audience or imagines that the audience rejects him. Our 
subject, like many performers of his style, replaced the real audience by а 
pseudo-audience. As he was not able to draw inspiration from a real audience 
he replaced it by an imagined one, a super-audience, This process is akin 
to the auxiliary world which we have described in 
is a feeble auto-tele construction, a crutch which h 
to these patients. The treatment consisted in giving 
in psychodramatic reality. 


paranoid psychotics. It 
as become indlspensable 
this world an anchorage 


Ina similar way we encouraged our subject to accept openly the pseudo- 
audience which he had built up, and to develop it further. It was a con- 
glomeration of dramatis personae, musical heroes of the past and future, 
constructions of his own, as ladies bountiful. The concept of the therapeutic 
image which helped the subject to bind his spontaneity to the cultural 
conserve he played, was here further extended and applied to the task of 
binding his spontaneity to visible or invisible audiences, 


SUMMARY 


By the use of psychodramatic methods we were able first to establish 
the deeper roots of the subject's mental disorder. We called it Performance 
Neurosis, to indicate that Symptoms, as for instance, loss of spontaneity, 
anxiety and panic, befell him only during the performance. Terms like 
anxiety neurosis have too many other meanings and applications. Second, 
a gradual disappearance of the trembling of the patient was brought about. 
Third, the rediscovery and maturing of his creative ego was attained through 
spontaneity training. Fourth, the gradual adjustment to the violin followed- 
Fifth, through the technique of therapeutic images, his psychological and 
artistic relationship to musical conserves became deeply integrated. Sixth, 
through the technique of spontaneous group orchestration, the way was 


paved towards a better mastery of his task to perform as concert-mastef 
of a symphony orchestra. Seventh, his relationship to an audience was test' 
and retrained. 


SECTION ҮШ 
SOCIODRAMA 


SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS OF GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The late arrival of group psychiatry and group psychotherapy has a 
plausible explanation when we consider the development of modern psychia- 
try out of somatic medicine. The premise of scientific medicine has been 
since its origin that the locus of physical ailment is an individual organism. 
Therefore treatment is applied to the locus of the ailment as designated by 
diagnosis. The physical disease with which an individual А is afflicted 
does not require the collateral treatment of A’s wife, his children and 
friends. If A suffers from an appendicitis and an appendectomy is indi- 
cated, the appendix only of A is removed, no one thinks of the removal of 
the appendix of A’s wife and children too. When in budding psychiatry 
scientific methods began to be used, axioms gained from physical diagnosis 
and treatment were automatically applied to mental disorders as well. 
Extra-individual influence as animal magnetism and hypnotism was pushed 
aside as mythical superstition and folklore. In psychoanalysis—at the be- 
ginning of this century the most advanced development of psychological 
psychiatry—the idea of a specific individual organism as the locus of 
psychic ailment attained its most triumphant confirmation. The “group” 
was implicitly considered by Freud as an epi-phenomenon of the individual 
Psyche. The implication was that if one hundred individuals of both sexes 
were psychoanalyzed, each by a different analyst with satisfactory results, 
and were to be put together into a group, a smooth social organization 
would result; the sexual, social, economic, political and cultural relations 
evolving would offer no unsurmountable obstacle to them. ‘The premise pre- 
vailed that there is no locus of ailment beyond the individual, that there is, 
for instance, no group situation which requires special diagnosis and treat- 
ment. The alternative, however, is that one hundred cured psychoanalysands 
might produce a societal bedlam together. 

Although, during the first quarter of our century, there was occasional 
disapproval of this exclusive, individualistic point of view, it was more silent 
than vocal, coming from anthropologists and sociologists particularly. But 
they had nothing to offer in contrast with the specific and tangible demon- 
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strations of psychoanalysis, except large generalities like culture, паа 
Societal hierarchy. The decisive turn came with the development of soc 
i sychodramatic methodology.* . 
" cm о їп locus of therapy which the latter initiated means Е 
а revolution in what was always considered appropriate medical prac 10 . 
Husband and wife, mother and child, are treated as a combine, often pe 
one another and not separate (because Separate from one another they may b 
have any tangible mental ailment). But that facing one another deprives 
them of that elusive thing which is commonly called “privacy.” What exc 
"private" between husband and wife, mother and daughter, is the ab Е 
where some of the trouble between them may blossom, secrets, deceit, Sus 
Picion and delusion, Therefore the loss of personal privacy means loss 
of face and that is why people, intimately bound up in a situation fear ^ 
see one another in the light of face to face analysis. (They prefer individu 


5 б 5 көм їп- 
treatment.) It is obvious that once privacy is lifted (as a postulate of i 
dividual psyche) for one person involved in the situa 
degree for how many persons the c 


› and some day perhaps 
they would invite it), 


problem, sit in the aud 


& ; t 
, they would not object (in fac 
that other husbands 


But the change of 1 
It revolutionizes also the 7. The agent of therapy has usually 
been a single person, a doctor, a healer, Faith in him, rapport (Mesmer), 
; is usually considered as indispensab 
But sociometric methods have radically 
ular group a Subject may be used as Є 
instrument to diagnose and аз а therapeutic agent to treat the other subjec n. 
The doctor and healer as the final source of mental therapeusis has falle 
*Sociatry is applied sociometry. The group PSychotherapies are subfields of ari 
as the latter comprises also th 


1 
f the application of Sociometric knowledge to groups 
distance", to inter-group relations and to mankind as a total unit. 
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Sociometric methods have demonstrated that therapeutic values (tele) are 
Scattered throughout the membership of the group, one patient can treat 
the other. The role of the healer has changed from the owner and actor of 
therapy to its assigner and trustee. 


But as long as the agent of psychotherapy was a particular, special 
individual, a doctor or a priest, besides being considered the source or the 
catalyzer of healing power— because of his personal magnetism, his skill as 
a hypnotist or as a psychoanalyst—the consequence was that he himself 
was also the medium of therapy, the stimulus from which all psychothera- 
peutic effect emanated, or at least, by which they were stimulated. It was 
always his actions, the elegance of his logic, the brilliancy of his lecture, 
the depth of his emotions, the power of his hypnosis, the lucidity of his 
analytic interpretation, in other words, he, the psychiatrist was always the 
medium to which the subject responded and who in the last analysis, deter- 
mined the mental status which the patient had attained. It was, therefore, 
quite a revolutionary change, after disrobing the therapist of his unique- 
ness, Showing for instance that in a group of 100 individuals every indi- 
vidual participant сап be made a therapeutic agent of one or the other in 
the group and even to the therapist himself, to go one step further and to 
disrobe all the group therapeutic agents themselves of being the media 
through which the therapeutic effects are attained. By means of a produc- 
tion on the Stage a third element is introduced besides the healer and the 
patient-members of the group; it becomes the medium through which 
therapeutic measures are channelized. (This is the point where I went with 
PSychodramatic methods beyond the methods I had used previously in 
Broup PSychotherapy, even in its most systematic form—the group psycho- 
therapies based on sociometric procedures and sociometric analysis.) In psy- 
chodramatic methods the medium is to a degree separated from the agent. 
The medium may be as simple and amorphous as a still or moving light, a 
Single sound repeated, or more complex, a puppet or a doll, a still or a 
motion picture, a dance or music production, finally reaching out to the 
Most elaborated forms of psychodrama by means of a staff consisting of 
a director and auxiliary egos, calling to their command all the arts and 
all the means of production. The staff of egos on the stage are usually not 
patients themselves, but only the medium through which the treatment is 
directed. The psychiatrist as well as the audience of patients are often left 
outside of the medium. - 
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When the locus of therapy changed from the individual to the e 
the group became the new subject (first step). When the к hire 
broken up into its individual little therapists and they became t d nad 
of therapy, the chief therapist became a part of the group (secon "à 
and finally, the medium of therapy was separated from the healer as Pia 
as the group therapeutic agents (third step). Due to the pepe е 
individual psychotherapy to group psychotherapy, group psychot eid 
includes individual psychotherapy; due to the transition from group eed 
therapy to psychodrama, psychodrama includes and envelops group рѕус 
therapy as well as individual psychotherapy. - 

The three principles, subject, agent and medium of therapy can a 
used as points of reference for constructing a table of polar jp iic t 
group psychotherapies. I have differentiated here eight pairs of puc en 
amorphous vs. structured, loco nascendi vs. secondary situations, causa fee 
symptomatic, therapist vs. group centered, spontaneous vs. rehearsed, iie 
tural vs. dramatic, conserved уз. creative, and face to face vs. from a @ 


uj 
tance. With these eight sets of pairs, a classification of every type of gro p 
psychotherapy can be made. 


Table I 
Basic CATEGORIES or Group PSYCHOTHERAPY 
SUBJECT 
Of Therapy 
1. As to the Constitution of the Group 
Amorphous vs. 


á Group 
Structured (organized) nizatlo? 


herapy 


Without considering the organization Determining the dynamic orga 
of the group in the prescription of of the group and prescribing t 
therapy. upon diagnosis, 
2. As to Locus of Treatment 
Treatment of Group in Loco Nas- Treatment Deferred to Secon- 


cendi, In Situ уз. dary Situations e 
A А — ү сї 
Situational, for instance within the Derivative, for instance in espè 
home itself, the workshop itself, etc, arranged situations, in clinics, etc 


3. As to Aim of Treatment 


Causal vs. Symptomatic rate 
" H "n : » 
Going back to the situations and indi- Treating each individual as 4 "A 
viduals associated with the syndrome unit. Treatment may be Дер, put 
and including them in vivo in the treat- Psychoanalytic sense, individually; 
ment situation. 


it may not be deep groupally. 
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AGENT 


Of Therapy 


1. As to Source 


Therapist Centered vs. 


Either chief therapist alone or chief 
therapist aided by a few auxiliary 
therapists. Therapist treating every 
member of the group individually or 
together, but the patients themselves 


are not used systematically to help one 
another. 


or Transfer of Influence 
Group Centered Methods 


Every member of the group is a thera- 
peutic agent to one or another mem- 
ber, one patient helping the other. The 
group is treated as ап interactional 
whole. 


2. As to Form of Influence 


Spontaneous and Free 


Freedom of experience and expression. 
Therapist or speaker (from inside the 
group) is extemporaneous, the audi- 
ence unrestrained. 


vs.  Rehearsed and Prepared Form 


Suppressed experience and expression. 
Therapist memorizes lecture or re- 
hearses production. The audience is 
prepared and governed by fixed rules. 


MEDIUM 
Of Therapy 
1. As to Mode of Influence 


Lecture or Verbal 


Lectures, interviews, discussion, read- 
ing, reciting, 


2. Asto 
Conserved, Mechanical or Un- 
spontaneous 


Motion pictures, rehearsed doll drama, 


rehearsed dance step, conserved music, 
rehearsed drama. 


vs. Dramatic or Action Methods 
Dance, music, drama, motion pictures, 


Type of Medium 


vs. Creative Media 


Therapeutic motion pictures as pre- 
paratory steps for an actual group 
session, extemporaneous doll drama 
with the aid of auxiliary egos behind 


each doll, psychomusic, psychodrama 
and sociodrama. 


3. As to Origin of Medium 


Face to Face 
Any drama, lecture, discussion, etc. 


vs.  From-a-Distance Presentations 
Radio and television. 
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VALIDITY or Group METHODS 


All group methods have in common the need for a frame of a eens 
which would declare their findings and applications either valid or invali i 
One of my first efforts was therefore, to construct instruments by means o 
which the structural constitution of groups could be determined. An instru- 
ment of this type was the sociometric test and it was so constructed that it 
could easily become a model and a guide for the development of similar 
instruments. My idea was also that if an instrument is good, its findings 
and discoveries would be corroborated by any other instrument which has 
the same aim, that is, to study the structure resulting from the interaction 
of individuals in groups. After social 
formal and informal groups, 
the question of the validity 
deviations from chance as a 


A population of 26 was taken 25 
with a chance distribution of 2 
choices were made by each pis 
Population, large or small, would hav 
‘sons happened to permit an unselec 
ut including the same group MO" 


е 
nswered read: What is the probab 


^ 
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their fellows, not at all, once, twice, three times, and so on. How many pairs 
are likely to occur, a pair being two individuals who choose one another. 
How many unreciprocated choices can be expected on a mere chance basis? 
The experimental chance findings followed closely the theoretical chance 
probabilities. The average number of pairs in the chance experiment was 
43, in the theoretical analysis 4.68 (under the same condition of 3 
choices within a population of 26 persons). The number of unreciprocated 
choices was in the chance experiments 69.4, the theoretical results showed 
68.64 under the same conditions. 

Among the many important findings the most instructive to the group 
PSychotherapists were: a) a comparison of the chance sociograms to the 
actual sociograms shows that the probability of mutual structures is 213 per 
cent greater in the actual configurations than in chance, and the number 
of unreciprocated structures is 35.8 per cent rarer actually than by chance; 
the more complex structures such as triangles, squares and other closed 
patterns of which there were seven in the actual sociograms were lacking 
in the chance sociograms; b) a greater concentration of many choices upon 
few individuals, and a weak concentration of few choices upon the majority 
of individuals, skewed the distribution of the sampling of actual individuals 
Still further than took place in the chance experiments, and in a direction 
it need not necessarily take by chance. This feature of the distribution is 
called the sociodynamic effect. The actual frequency distribution compared 
with the chance distribution showed the quantity of isolates to be 250 per 
cent greater in the former. The quantity of overchosen individuals was 
39 per cent greater while the volume of their choices was 73 per cent greater. 
Such statistical findings suggest that if the size of the population increases 
and the number of choice relations remain constant, the gap between the 
chance frequency distribution and the actual distribution would increase 
progressively. The sociodynamic effect has general validity. It is found in 
all social groupings whatever their kind, whether the criterion is search for 
mates, search for employment or in socio-cultural relations. The frequency 
distribution of choices shown by sociometric data is comparable to the fre- 
quency distribution of wealth in a capitalistic society. In this case also the 
extremes of distribution are accentuated. The exceedingly wealthy are few, 
the exceedingly poor are many. Economic and sociometric curves are both 
expressions of the same law, a law of sociodynamics. 

Control studies. Two groups of individuals were compared. In the 
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one, Group A, the placement to the cottage was made hit or miss, in the 
second, Group B, the placements were made on the basis of the feelings 
which the incoming individuals had for the cottage parent and for the other 
inhabitants of the cottage, and vice versa. Sociometric tests were then ap- 
plied at intervals of 8 weeks so that we could compare the structure of the 
control group A with the tested group B. Among other things it was found 
that the tested individuals undergo a quicker social evolution and integra- 
tion into the group than the individuals who have been placed in a cottage 
hit or miss. At the end of a thirty-two weeks period the control grouP 
Showed four times as many isolated individuals as the tested group. The 


tested group B showed twice as many individuals forming pairs than the 
control group. 


Indications and. contra-indications of group psychotherapy. The indi- 
cation of group psychotherapy or of one particular method in preference to 
another must be based on the sociodynamic changes of structure which ca” 
be determined by means of group tests of which two illustrations have bee? 
given above. Group psychotherapy has come of аре and promises a vig0™ 


ous development largely because group theory and group diagnosis have 
paved the way and have kept pace with the rapidly expanding needs tor 
application. 


THE GROUP APPROACH IN PSYCHODRAMA 
A review of the situation in Ps 


ychotherapy brings all existing methods 
under the following heads of classifi 


cation. 
A) The Monologue or Self-therapy Method 
The aesthetic category of the 


treatment the “other fellow” 
It is essentially a self- 
auxiliary egos. He produces his own auxiliary world, filling it with а 
visions. ; 


B) The Dialogue оғ Dyad Method 


У is 
The Dialogue as an aesthetic category has a counterpart in therapeu’ 
in all forms of psychotherapy which are in the broadest sense of the #0 


| 
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conversational. To this class belongs the hypnotic seance, suggestion therapy, 
PSychoanalysis and any type of treatment in which the physician or healer 
їз faced by one person only. 


C) The Dramatic or Group Method 


.The Drama as an aesthetic category has a counterpart in therapeusis 
in the form of the Psychodrama. In the dramatic situation there is no 
limit to the number of individuals who may participate in the actions. Just 
as the dialogue may contain from time to time a monologue, the drama 
contains monologues, dialogues, both the lyric and the epic, the historic 
and the present. It is three dimensional, it represents a higher and more 
inclusive reality than monologue or dialogue. As an aesthetic category the 
drama is a synthesis of all aesthetic forms referred to above, and as we 
have seen they are part of it. 

Psychodrama is the therapeutic counterpart of the drama, it contains 
all the sub-forms of psychotherapy. A mental catharsis can be reached by 
monologue, dialogue, or dramatic methods. Therefore an individual who has 
reached mental equilibrium by means of self-therapy will not feel the need 
of a dialogue method, for instance of a psychiatric interview. There are 
Some individuals who may arrive at a mental equilibrium by a dialogue 
method, perhaps by psychoanalysis. They too would not have to go fur- 
ther and turn to the drama or group method for an answer to their problems. 

The methodological superiority of psychodramatic procedures as com- 
Pared to the self-therapies and the healer-patient therapies can be easily 
demonstrated. A well-conducted psychodramatic session uses, among others, 
the following elements: a) the psychiatric interview with every member in 
the group participating, b) a lecture on topics carefully chosen to meet the 
Interests and requirements of as many among them as possible, c) discussion, 
d) psychodramatic actions on the stage with the assistance of a staff of 
auxiliary egos, e) analysis of the acted out events to which each member 
of the Broup may make a spontaneous contribution, f) participant observers 
in the audience who register the reactions of each spectator, g) verbatim 
Tecordings of the total session, h) therapeutic films. These are the basis 
for a total analysis and for preparatory steps leading up to the next session. 

Other advantages are the possibility of a therapeutic approach to groups, 
small and large. Successful self-therapy is the privilege of few. It is largely 
the province of religious genius. Successful dialogue therapy too, is the 
domain of an exclusive minority. It has reached its climax in an era of 
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extreme emphasis upon the individual as an entity, separate from the group- 
An example of this trend is psychoanalytic treatment of a neurosis, carried 
out for several years. The large masses of the underprivileged classes, а5 
peasants and laborers can not take advantage of private, individual psycho- 
therapy. The need of psychotherapy, however, is more pertinent today 
than ever. The maladjustments and neuroses among millions of under- 
privileged are as vicious as among people who can afford treatment. They 
affect home and work situations to a degree which influences the social 
equilibrium of the entire nation. In group psychodrama, which is a prat- 
tical combination of all group approaches, a way of treatment is formu- 


lated which is at the same time amenable to scientific systematization = 
to experimental control. 


D) Psychodrama: Confessional Type 


3 The group approach in the psychodrama has reported various tech- 
miques to date. They can be summarized as of the direct or the Confession® 
type. The object of these psychodramatic procedures was to treat à group 
of spectators or a particular individual. The people present were encourage 
to act out their own problems truthfully on the stage, or to discuss ps 
proceedings as they pertained to their own problems. "The usefulness ° 


these techniques has been described by me on different occasions. 


E) Psychodrama: Non-confessional Type 


e 
acti Another group of procedures deserves utmost consideration. Here i 
the 


on-confessional type. Non-confession 

e following three steps: the d of 

ate in a session—the careful analys" pis 

ation of every subject амат, о oh 

oblem. On the basis of these classifiC?" — 

көш. е зы Session is organized so that they may attain the gere 

p enefit from the treatment. For instance, certain types of alcoho - 
; М B jnto 

Noc brace certain types of matrimonial problems iP. 

s : to 

be a v ee al group approach in the psychodrama appe... 
р value in minor maladjustments, incipient neuroses and * 
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ple interpersonal conflicts. In such cases the mirroring of typical situations 
on the stage similar to the spectators' own stimulate attempts at autonomous 
objectification of their actual problem when left to their own resources. In 
more serious cases, however, this approach is but a prelude to the direct 
quasi-confessional form of treatment which culminates in the direct presen- 
tation of problems on the stage. 


F) Audience Structure 


In the psychodramatic group approach it is important that every mem- 
ber of the audience be clearly visible to the director. He has to be able to 
See every gesture and facial expression. In an ordinary theatre the position 
of the spectator is arbitrary as the interest is focussed upon the stage and 
the only thing that matters is that the spectators can see what happens 
theré. In a psychodramatic theatre the situation is changed. Here it is 
important that the director, too, be able to see every spectator. This has 
two reasons; the polarity is double. The psychodramatic director should see 
every member of the audience and thus establish, if not more, at least an 
illusion of direct communication with them; and it is of equal therapeutic 
value that every spectator be able to see the director. A skilful psychodra- 
matic director should always create an illusion of communication by 
letting his eyes pass over everyone in the audience. The visibility of 
every spectator to the director is bound to give the feeling of personal 
contact. It may prepare the ground for an interpersonal relation. This 
reciprocity of contact is a basic factor in the psychodramatic theatre, and 
especially valuable in group treatment. In advanced sessions moreover every 
member of the audience should be visible to every other member. 'The 
interaction among the members of the audience is a parallel to the inter- 
action between the actors on the stage, as every individual may become 
а therapeutic agent to every other individual all available opportunities 
for psychocatharsis can be consummated. 

The group approach in psychodrama deals with “private” problems 
however large the number of individuals may be of which the audience 
consists. But as soon as the individuals are treated as collective representa- 
tives of community roles and role relations and not as to their private roles 
and role relations, the psychodrama turns into a “socio-psychodrama” or 
Short, sociodrama. The latter has opened new ways of analyzing and 
treating social problems. 
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1. The inactive 
spectator. 


3. The participating 
Spectator, 


2. The active 
spectator. 


One of the important aspects of eni 
Sociodramatic session is the problem $ 
process of warming up the inactive 5р 
tator to full and beneficial participation |. 

Warming up is always a two way a 
in any session. lly a 

The reactive spectator becomes fina Уе 
Participant actor, helping to organize 
development of the session. à 

In group psychotherapy, the directos 
is always aware of the degree and ss 
Stage of warming up in his group О ipa 
tients. The degree indicates the effic di- 
of the technique in use. The stage S Ens 
Cates the condition of the disorder in te 


М r 
of the amount of s- (spontaneity) facto 
readiness, 


cA 


Diacram I 
FUNCTIONS ОР THE SPECTATOR 
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S — Spectator 
D — Director 
AE — Auxiliary Ego 


This diagram portrays an audience i 


integration (1, 2, 3, 4): 


DIAGRAM II 
DEVELOPMENT OF AUDIENCE STRUCTURE 


n four stages of progressive interaction and 


amorphous stage 
stage of acquaintance 


action stage 
stage of mutual relations 


PSYCHODRAMATIC TREATMENT OF MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 


INTRODUCTION 


Which is initiated with so much affection and dignity, breaks up all too often 
disproportionate to the 
approach to the rela- 


love must begin and 
marriage be entered upon, why should they not begin in accord with all the 


od: those involved come together in a set- 
etter understanding of their inter-individual 


The subject, in 
daily life and milieu—a 
everyday circumstances, 


functions—a stage, lights, 


partner. 
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The purpose of the first interview is to get to the point rapidly and 
to find the clue to the crucial problem. From this clue, the first psycho- 
dramatic situation with which to begin the process of treatment, can be 
constructed. No elaborate case record is started. The partners, instead of 
boldly setting forth the immediate difficulty, may drift into descriptions of 
Situations which are remote in the past. At times the motive for a first situa- 
tion may come from just such a side-issue. It is extremely pertinent that 
the clues be volunteered and suggested by the subjects themselves. Since it is 
a reliable psychodramatic ‘experience that, once the subjects are working 
on the therapeutic stage, they are carried by the momentum of psycho- 
dramatic dynamics from the surface to the deeper level of their relationship, 
a first situation can be built around any motive which comes spontaneously 
into the mind of a subject during the interview. 

It is often the case that each partner puts forth a different set of com- 
plaints, each, as well, having formulated remedies for them. On other occa- 
sions, perhaps only one partner, the wife, for instance, is anxious for advice 
or treatment; the other party, the husband, may be indifferent to profes- 
sional intrusion or treatment. Other factors, such as economic problems, may 
enter into the marital situation, but most important are any other persons 
who are actually an integral part of the friction itself—for instance, another 
woman or man, a mother-in-law, a grown-up son, or children by a previous 
Marriage. Such factors may force upon the psychodramatic consultant a 
shift in his strategic procedure. Before a first situation is set, he may need 
more preparatory material, or interviews with a third, fourth, or fifth par- 
ticipant in the conflict. Therefore, after the first interviews with the immediate 
Partners, many preparatory steps may be needed before an adequate start 
on the Stage is possible. When couples tend to use dilatory tactics in the in- 
terviews, it is often advisable to put them directly upon the stage. They are 
told to act as if they were at home, with the one difference that they may 
act and think out loud more freely. This device can usually be relied upon 
to produce a clue and set the procedure in motion. 

y It often happens that only one partner is interviewed, the other being 
either indifferent or ignorant that advice is being sought. In this event the 
Procedure is to begin with this one person and gradually to break in the 
other person or persons involved. As a rule, before the first situation is 
acted out, it is possible to form a rough picture of the social atom (1) of each 
9f the persons involved; the details can be filled in gradually, as the treat- 
ment proceeds, Similarly, a rough picture of the cultural róles of the par- 
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ticipants may be obtained. These may be useful when the көтүче беш 
subjects begins to diminish, and situations must be constructed E ae 
By far the most conspicuous marriage conflict brought to the ed 
tion of the psychodramatic consultant is the triangle, or better, the p pet 
logical triangle of husband, wife, and a third party, man or woman. am 
situation is so delicate and can bring so much misery and kso as 
the slightest tactlessness in the course of action or during the analysis o s 
action may produce a deadlock. The director must take great care to m "x 
no suggestion as to what course of action might be preferable. The the e 
peutic theatre is not a court, the auxiliary egos who may be present are hs 
jury, and the director is not a judge. Moreover, the therapeutic theatre ы 
not а hospital where the subjects come to show their wounds and have km н 
healed by skilled professionals. The initiative, the spontaneity, the ng 
must all arise within the subjects themselves. Indeed, they are stirred to 


ч b 
greater initiative and spontaneity than they can have experienced day y 
day in a drab home-life. To the dir 


^ as 
ector, one solution appears to be just 
desirable as another, provided onl 


- of 
y that it brings the maximum cn 
equilibrium to the participants. In one case this may mean a re-integrat* 


of the husband-wife relation and in another, a break-up of this relationship» 
a divorce catharsis, 


There is one misunderstan 
chodrama is not an “acting” 
The idea is not that the subj 
their minds—off guard, in a li 
ty, in itself, could produce re: 


ding which must be carefully avoided. Р 
Cure, as an alternative to a “talking” ар 
ects act out with one another everything 0. 
mitless exhibitionism—as if this sort of — 
Sults. Indeed, it is here that the experience on 
the director in the art of the psychodrama will count most. Just as a surge ë 
who knows the physical state of his patient will limit an operation tO oe 
extent which the patient’s condition can withstand, the psychodrama 


wi . А ee sse! 
itories of his subjects? personalities "— 
gies are not, at the time, equal to the strain- 


director may leave many terr 
and unexplored if their ener; 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL TRIANGLE IN MARRIAGE " 

The First Session, The number of persons permitted in the — : 
limited to the auxiliary egos chosen by the subjects and such others а5 jon. 
director may deem necessary. The following case is a typical illustrat! ue 
One particular couple, Mr, and Mrs. T., could not offer any satisfactory m 
- They were told to go upon the stage and to "wich 

their present situation in the therapeutic theatre the motive around W 
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to build the action. Perhaps either Mr. or Mrs. T. may have been the driv- 
ing force in the coming to the theatre for treatment, or they may have 
disagreed about it for some reason. Whatever the case, they were to pick 
up the thread of thought and continue talking it over, just as if they were 
in their own home, but with one difference: they were to feel free to act 
more spontaneously, breaking some of the conventional regard for one an- 
other's feelings which they might have at home. After a few seconds of hesi- 
tancy, they settled down to a quarrel about the expense of the treatment. 
Mrs. T. argued that any expense would be worth while if it helped to make 
their marriage happy again. Here Mr. T. burst out and told her for the 
first time that he had reached the end of his tether, anyway, because he was 
in love with another woman. A secret which had been carefully hidden was 
suddenly out. The psychodramatic stage had worked as a means for defin- 
ing their situation precisely. It was, of course, a shock to the young woman. 
She cried: *Who is she?" The situation was interrupted and an auxiliary 
ego was picked to personify the other woman, whom we shall call Miss S. 
Mrs. Т. returned to the audience. Mr. T. explained that he had a dinner 
appointment with Miss S. for the next evening. It was this dinner situation 
Which was the first to be projected on the therapeutic stage. Auxiliary ego B. 
acted as substitute for Miss S. 

.. In the scene, as Mr. T. projected it on the stage, he told Miss S. (Aux- 
liary B.) that he had started a treatment in which the participants in a 
marriage conflict were made to act out the difficulties they might have with 
one another. He went on to say that, when he was acting with Mrs. T. 
yesterday, his feeling for her, Miss S., had come out. While acting, he had 
begun to realize that he was suffering from an immaturity, carrying two other 
People as well as himself into greater and greater difficulties, and that he 
must come to a decision, one way or another. Right there on the stage 
he had made the decision that what he truly wanted was a divorce from 
his wife, and marriage with her, Miss S. Auxiliary B. acted in accordance 
With her instructions and the scene ended with the strengthening of the 
bond between Miss S. and T. 

The Second Session. Mr. T. had met Miss S. for dinner the day before, 
and when he and Mrs. T. came to the therapeutic theatre for their next 
treatment, he was told to project the meeting on the stage as it actually took 
place. Auxiliary B. again substituted for Miss S. and Mrs. T. remained in 
the audience, The actual meeting brought some surprises to T. Miss S. had 
come to her own decision; she had returned to T. a keepsake he had given 
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her, as a symbol that all was over between them. Mr. T. seemed much less 
sure of himself than he had been in the problematical scene projected during 
the previous session. When Miss S. told him that she did not want to rob 
another woman of her man, her feeling of guilt found an echo in him. | 

Mrs. T., who had not heard anything of what had taken place at their 
meeting was pleasantly surprised and was glad to hear that T. was to return 
to her. After the scene, Mr. T. complimented Auxili 


ary B. for having 
portrayed Miss S.’s reaction so well. 


When he saw his wife elated he 


t marry Miss S., he nevertheless 
was going to separate from his wife. He said that he realized the 


; about his attachment for Miss 5. 
because he feared his wife would break down if faced with the situation, but 
the psychodramatic treatment had brought the underlying feeling-relations 
to the surface, 

The Third Session. Miss S. was Present for this session and Mrs. T- 
Miss S. enacted a series of scenes beginning with 
owing, step by step, how their relationship had 
me unwillingly to the therapeutic theatre and was 
r love for Т. and to retire from “the whole mess 


M ir ear 
» Scenes reproducing their € 
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their early childhood and their old age. It was to no avail. However, for 
her it had cathartic value. It strengthened her ego and prepared her for a 
life along new lines. She lost her vindictiveness toward Miss S. T.’s gentle- 
ness and understanding increased, but his desire for a union with Miss S. 
Was not altered. A full catharsis for a separation and a divorce was attained. 

The entire material of this case cannot be presented here, as it would 
Cover several hundred pages. Besides Mr. and Mrs. T. and Miss S., two 
Women and three men, as auxiliaries, appeared on the stage. The treatment 
Covered a period of three months. A total of sixty situations were acted 
out in which more than one hundred róles were assumed. 


INTERPRETATION 


In the case of Mr. T., an unfulfilled róle (the poet) became linked to 
the related róle (the adventurer). They later merged and aroused a deeper 
unfulfilled réle—the father. The chain of the poet-adventurer-father róles 
awakened by Miss S. in turn reawakened towards her/his mate-lover róle. 
It has been shown in another paper that the more inclusive the warming-up 
Process of a réle is—the broader the territory of a specific personality it 
embraces —the more satisfying the róle becomes and the more inspiring it 
18 for the development of initiative and spontaneity in the subject's total 
life-setting, It is this important inter-individual mechanism which operated 
in the case of Mr, and Mrs. T. and Miss S. As long as the poet and the 
adventurer rôles alone were interacting with the complementary réles in 
Miss S., the situation was bearable. As soon as they combined with the 
father-baby-mother and lover róles, even the róles of lover and homemaker, 
Which, unti] then, had been well-adjusted between Mr. and Mrs. T., began 
to break. Now, these latter róles seemed flat and monotonous compared 
With the réles in his new experience. The narrower field, represented by 
the same rôles up to the time of his meeting with Miss S., was now replaced 

Y a wider field in which a complex of róles was operating . 
. In the course of this triangle study it was observed that a róle re- 
quired by one person may be absent in his or her partner in a close relation- 
Ship and that the absence of a róle can have serious consequences for a 
relationship, As a general rule, a róle can be (1) rudimentarily developed, 
normally developed, or over-developed (positive tele) ; a róle can be (2) almost 
oF totally absent in a person (indifference); and a rôle can be (3) perverted 
Into a hostile function (negative tele). A réle in any of the above categories 
Can also be Classified from the point of view of its development in time: (a) it 
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was never present; (b) it is present towards one person but not present 
towards another; (c) it was once present towards a person but is now ex- 
tinguished. 

For an illustration of this we can take the mother-roles of the two 
women in the above triangle—róles which played a very significant part 
in this conflict. In the case of Miss S., the mother-róle was highly developed 
(on the fantasy level) and, what was most important, closely linked with 
her róles of poetess and adventurer. The combination of all three róles 
made her almost a perfect complement for T. with his unfulfilled rôles- 
In Mrs. T., the mother-róle was developed only to a rudimentary degree 
(on the fantasy level). This coincides with experience in many other cases. 
The mother-róle is necessary if an actual physiological situation demands it 
—Pregnancy, for instance. A total absence of this róle (zero tele) during 
the period of gestation and after the child is born must be evaluated as being 
just as pathological as an over-development of this róle would be. To take 
another example, a married man who has not developed the husband-róle 


cking towards the woman he has таггіей—18 


equally in a pathological situation. 


Many marital situations апа Conflicts have been treated by the PSY” 


he majority of cases, an adjustment betwee? 

hed. The duration of the treatment varies. 12 

is obtained after a few sessions. In complicat 

Я other partner suffers from a deep mental disturb- 

аш, а time may be necessary than їп the case of Mr. and Mrs. Т. a” 
iss S. 


THE AUXILIARY Eco TECHNIQUE IN MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 
When a husband 


wife has to be substit 


А = a 
with an auxiliary “wife” and then have 
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alternate session in which the wife, in turn, works out her problems with an 
auxiliary “husband,” before they begin to work face to face. The better 
trained an auxiliary ego is in the róles required, and the more he or she 
meets the spontaneous affinities of the subject, the greater will be the success 
in getting the subject started. 

The training of an auxiliary ego, especially in marriage problems, is of 
great importance. In the first place, the auxiliary ego must learn to detach 
himself entirely from anything in his own private life which might bias him 
toward one or the other of the marriage partners. Elaborate spontaneity 
training may be necessary before his own private conflicts cease to affect 
his function as an auxiliary in marriage problems. In some cases, only cer- 
tain róles and situations may be permitted him. 

The auxiliary ego does not know the persons he is to represent. He is 
dependent upon the subject to direct his characterization of them. Even in 
Symbolic róles (Satan, God, a judge, etc,) he should act only as sug- 
Bested by the subject, and interject his own personality as little as possible. 
Later in the course of the treatment the actual persons (the wife or the other 
man or woman) may themselves act in the róles in which the auxiliary has 
substituted. The resulting contrast, the amount of deviation, is an interest- 
ing Phenomenon. The auxiliary ego may be seen to have simplified the 
wife too much; the husband may have had too easy a time getting along 
with her. In the course of the treatment, near-life stimuli may be obtained 
if the subject coaches the auxiliary to interpolate into her presentation 
as many characteristics of the real wife as possible. 

At times the husband may be hard to please: none of the auxiliary 
£808 available is able to meet his demands, or all of them fall short of his 
image of the person for whom they are to substitute. The subject may criti- 
cize an auxiliary sharply and even insult her if he believes that she purposely 
tries to distort the character of the absentee. In such cases, the subject is 
asked to act as his own auxiliary ego. He can show how his wife acts and 
talks and, if necessary, pick one of the auxiliaries to substitute for him, 
the subject. For instance, the subject may play his own father-in-law in a 
quarrel scene, while an auxiliary substitutes for the subject. Technically, 
he is both absent and present, at the same time. The use of the subject as 
his own auxiliary ego is a very useful technique for obtaining from him 
the impression which the different members of his social atom have made 
Upon his mind. 


It is obvious that the auxiliary ego can become a tool for testing psy- 
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chodramatic behavior. From a therapeutic standpoint, he is a a d 
the subjects, and sometimes a guide. Since he is a permanent fixture, cum 
comes, from a research point of view, a reliable frame of reference. "d 
personality equation, his range of róles, his personal difficulties, - n 
known to the director; they have been carefully studied and are checked fr А 
time to time. Thus a basis for comparison—a frame of reference—Has been 
established against which the subjects, as they come and go with their Fa 
verberations, inconsistencies and extremes, can be measured. The metho! d 
logical value of the auxiliary ego technique may be more fully дие 
when compared with the participant-observer technique of studying e 
behavior of persons. A participant observer watches people, asks Euri 
tions about them and spies into their intimate lives, but he cannot sent 
beyond a certain point. In the auxiliary ego technique, however, the aspec 
of the participant observer are only supplement 
tions and have their place when the auxiliary ego 
ence, watching the processes as they take pl 
with the subjects between sessions. In additi 
a new technique which gets closer to the 


у п «oot» pe 
tions. He acts in the róle of father, wife, brother or friend to the subject; 


r- 
acts in the rôle of the subject himself. On the psychodramatic level, he Рё 


H . H s i us 
sonifies his heroes, his devils, and his gods and acts out his obsessions; 
fears, his delusions, and his conceits, 


ary to his crucial func 
^s are seated in the audi- 
ace on the stage, or mingling 
on, the auxiliary ego viget 
underlying inter-individual re 


Tur CATHARSIS or THE AUXILIARY Eco DURING 
Psycuopramatic Work 


ET i our 
The auxiliary ego who took the part of Miss S., the other woman pt e5 
typical illustration, behaved in a peculiar manner on the stage. At 


A А the 
she acted in a way which was in utter contrast with the instructions 
subject had given her, 


: cen 

She was apparently not aware of it. In the а day 

at the dinner-table, when Mr, Т. told her how happy he had been th id 
when she told him that 


she loved him, she replied violently: “I neve" . 
and I never will!” 


„ an asid? 
Mr. T. retorted: “But you did!" And then, in ап 
to the auxiliary, he said: 


"What is the matter?” The auxiliary regain ded: 
poise and continued according to her instructions, When the situation e eit 
she burst out crying and continued to cry after she was back in pe uir 
After the session, she was called upon the Stage and the director ind 85 
what had happened to he 


d 
т. She said that she thought she had аё time 
required, but when harder Pressed, she admitted that she was at th? 
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going through a similar experience; there was a man whom she loved and 
there was also a woman who was pulling him away from her. When the 
subject expected her to act the same way in the scene on the stage, she fell 
out of her róle for a moment. 

This process can be called the psychodramatic effect. It affects subjects 
and egos. This sort of experience was made the basis for treating the auxil- 
іагу as if she were a subject. Her own marital conflict was treated sepa- 
rately, from phase to phase, with the aid of two other auxiliary egos 
on the staff. Her experience on the stage is called the psychodramatic 
catharsis of an auxiliary ego. It has also happened that an auxiliary ego 
assisting in the treatment of another auxiliary has betrayed personality diffi- 
culties of his own. Afterwards he, in turn, had to be given treatment. 

A better way of treating an auxiliary ego takes place in the course of the 
Psychodrama itself. When the auxiliary ego shows any odd conduct, the in- 
quiry about it is made in front of the subject—in fact, in front of the 
whole group. The auxiliary may explain: “Yes, I am in a triangle situation 
myself. She may sketch her situation briefly, and then go on working 
with the subject, but keeping control of her actions and speech. In the course 
of Working with a subject, a double analysis is always made, one of the sub- 
Ject and another of the auxiliary. The analysis of the auxiliary is made with 
Special attention to the extent to which her actions toward the subject 
may have reflected her private problem. Compared to the other kind of 
Procedure, this has many assets, and is therefore preferable to it. The 
Subject is present when the auxiliary is caught in a trap, and as the prob- 
lem is revealed and eventually enacted, the subject can get some sort of 
a picture of how he himself looks from a distance. He now gets the catharsis 
Of a spectator as well as that of an actor. In addition, he may be asked 
to act as auxiliary ego to the auxiliary who has a problem. This creates 
What may seem to be a paradoxical situation—the psychiatrist becoming a 
patient and the patient a psychiatrist—but the subject has the advantage 
of having an opportunity to help, with his experience, someone who has 
Just tried to help him. It is now he who is instructed how to portray the 
rôle of a certain man—perhaps a husband who is betraying his wife (the 
auxiliary ego). The subject is still a spectator, but one who is in action. 

© may thus experience a double catharsis—as a subject who has come for 
treatment, and as an auxiliary ego who is employed to aid another person. 

Another asset of this procedure is that all other auxiliary egos who 
ате Present—and perhaps other subjects as well—undergo a process of ex- 
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ee n 


perience which is important training for them. They are always midway 
between the spectator and the actor, and midway between being influenced 
"as private persons and being stimulated as professional people. 

As a net result, just as the psychodramatic subjects emerge from the 
treatment as people able to perform more adequately in the situations treat- 


ed, so do the auxiliary egos grow wiser and more versatile in their own 
spheres of living. 


THE PROBLEM or GUIDANCE 


The initiative and spontaneity of the director and the auxiliary egos 
during the action on the stage is one of the dominant features of the treat- 
ment. Many times a couple has to be Prepared because they are not ready 
for the procedure. The Preparation may take many forms. It may happen 
that the subjects are suffering from an inter-personal conflict which they 

en able to handle and whi 


‘problem they can expect 


first step in bringing them to the therapeutic 
theater. This person functions, 


milieu. In another case, it may be their lawyer who is given instructions 
in how to approach them, 


‘instance, but refuse to enact 
‘disclosed during the interviews. 
‘shifting their attention rapidly 
their minds at comparative 
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‘express any change they might like to have in their life-situation. If these 
do not bring any results, there still remains the choice of symbolic situations 
and symbolic róles for which they may have affinity or which might be con- 
‘structed for them. If all this does not have the effect of an actual start, the 
"director does not plead or insist too strongly, but sends the subjects back 
to their seats. They are then allowed to participate in another session when 
‘other subjects are being treated in problems similar to theirs. To all appear- 
‘ances they are mere spectators. It may happen in the course of the 
treatment of another couple on the stage, that one of them is asked to help 
‘out as an auxiliary ego. This technique of making an auxiliary ego out of a 
‘subject, for therapeutic reasons, may be used for a considerable time, both 
subjects being treated in their own problem in an indirect manner. It often 
happens, after the treatment is half completed in this manner, that they 
Spontaneously volunteer to act, not realizing that what they are doing is 
what the director wanted all the time. 

Guidance can also be achieved when the auxiliary ego is being coached 
for a róle. Here the auxiliary is the agent. In the illustration above, for 
instance, Mr. T. had to explain to the auxiliary ego who was to portray 
Miss S. how she acted when he met her for the first time. However, he ap- 
peared unusually inarticulate and hesitant in giving adequate information. 
The auxiliary then showed great enterprise and skill in gradually drawing 
him out. She discussed poetry with him and in other ways gave him the 
confidence to start a scene which he had been trying to evade for some time. 
This sort of guidance also strengthened his relationship to this particular 
auxiliary; he learned that he could rely upon her support (as an extension 
Of his ego), Another form of guidance is illustrated by the following inci- 
dent: Mr. Т. projected a dream on the stage in which he and his wife were 
at the funeral of his mother-in-law. However, this fact seemed to be almost 
all he could remember of the dream. While he was endeavoring to enact the 
dream and while he and the auxiliary were walking side by side in the funeral 
Procession, he suddenly stopped and said: “From the way the auxiliary 
walked, and looked at me, I now recall that when I reached the grave, it 
Was my wife who was dead.” The auxiliary showed such intensity of grief 
in her glance and carriage that it had warmed him up to the state of experi- 
ence needed for recollection. 

At times the work on the stage may seem beyond the control of the 
Partners, Then the director can send in another auxiliary to stimulate 
action. Or the work may lag or be barren of significant action. Then he 
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Stops the action and suggests a new start. At other times, the subject may 
persistently choose to exhibit the same situation. If repeated. too often, 
this can have an adverse effect and the director may have to limit the tern- 
tory of the treatment. He may prefer to leave certain aspects of the conflict 
unexplored and untreated, leaving their solution to the spontaneity of the 


subjects themselves. However, the correct use of such discretion is the most 
difficult task in guidance. 


A FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF RÓLES 

Тһе psychodrama presents a new method for studying róles. It pro- 
vides an experimental milieu, free of the boundaries of any particular com- 
munity or culture. Here there is no need for an ultimate definition of róles 
(the legal, social and economic informatio 
They are studied in Statu nascen 
flesh, they are created before ou 


work; indeed, he is assisting us through 


the processes of conception, from 
€S of enactment. This not only 


of indecision; and third, to determine the deficiencies in the personality 
of the auxiliary ego herself, 

After studying auxiliary egos in hundreds of r 
to classify their ranges of rôles and th 
instance, a certain auxiliary ego was ex 


dles, it became possible 
eir patterns of presenting them. P 
tremely effective in two or three kind 
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of husband-róles, but in one particular variety another member of the staff 
had to be used. After a period of years, it was learned to classify each 
auxiliary ego, not only in reference to the range of his róles, but also in ref- 
егепсе to his psychodramatic behavior in them. 

A test of auxiliary egos was constructed in order to establish a frame 
of reference for all the róles which might be portrayed by subjects on the 
therapeutic stage. Among many others, the following situation was evolved 
for the testing of people for róles in marriage: "Show how you would act 
if your husband (wife) suddenly revealed to you that he (she) was in love 
with another woman (man) and wanted a divorce." An analysis of each 
performance was made in order to disclose which lines of conduct were fol- 
lowed by a majority of those tested, and the amount of deviations one 
from the other. The most important points of deviation were (a) the dura- 
tion of the spontaneous state and (b) the intensity of the spontaneous state, 
Calculated from the dynamic interrelation between the acts and pauses—a 
larger number of words, phrases, gestures and movements expressed together 
with short апа few pauses observed per time-unit, indicated a high degree 
of Spontaneity of the subject. A group of observers sat in the audience dur- 
ing the tests. After the róle of the husband (wife) in the above specific 
Situation had been portrayed by several auxiliary egos, the performances 
Were roughly classified in several categories: A; B, C, D, etc. Each of the 
Observers was then asked to place himself into a category of performance. 
Thus a preliminary norm, indicating how most people would behave in that 
Specific situation, was obtained. In this manner a frame of reference could 
be established for this and for other réles. Every subject who comes for treat- 
ment and acts in all the rôles pertaining to him and his situation can be 
measured against the established norms which have been worked out with 
our auxiliary egos. 

The spontaneous deviations from the norm of a 
а subject can now be determined and measured in reference to the general 
direction of the róle: the course of action, the duration of the spontaneous 
State, the amount of movement on the stage, the range of vocabulary and 
Phraseology, and the character of voice and gestures used. In the course of 
*Xberimentation of this kind, the preliminary frame of reference itself is 
Continuously tested and re-tested in order to further refine and improve it. 
A Project like this will produce a more precise answer to such questions as 

OW can a rôle be measured?” “Into what categories does a certain subject 
fall as a husband or a father?” “What kind of a wife or mother is a sub- 


rôle which are shown by 
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ject's best possible complement in life or on the therapeutic stage?" “How 
can we predict success or failure in marriage?" 


STEPS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TYPICAL MARRIAGE RELATIONSHIP 


The following construction of a typical development of a marriage re- 
lationship can be made from psychodramatic case studies of marital con- 
flicts. . 

Two persons, before they enter into marriage, have separate social 
atoms. These social atoms, are either independent of one another or, at most, 
partially overlapping (see Sociograms I and II). A smaller or greater part 
of each social atom remains unknown to the other partner, i.e., some of the 


emotional acquaintances of the woman remain unknown to the man, and 
some of his, in turn, remain unknown to her. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL ATOM IN MARRIAGE 


SOCIOGRAM 1 


Pre-marital state, first phase, 
T. attracts Mrs. T. and Mrs. T. attracts T. А] 


" ial 
1 other persons of their respective socia! 
atoms are unknown and unrelated to the other partner, 


SOCIOGRAM II 


Pre-marital state, second phase, ch 
The social atoms have begun to overlap. A relationship has been set up between €? 
principal and some members of the social atom of the other. 
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A shift in behavior and in the organization of their social atoms takes 
place when the two partners pass from the pre-marital state into that of 
marriage (see Sociograms III and IV). They now act towards one another 
in róles which have not been fulfilled prior to this time—the róles of hus- 
band and wife, and of supporter and homemaker (see Róle-Diagram II). They 


SOCIOGRAM III 
Marital state, initial phase. 


All members of both social atoms have become acquainted with both principals and 
also some of the members of the other social atoms. They react to one another with 
either a plus (attraction), a minus (repulsion) or indifference. 


SOCIOGRAM IV 


Marital state, later phase. 
Both i i i ial atoms whom they keep apart 
Parties have some members of their respective social а k 
rom their mutual relationship, in addition to those common to both social atoms. 


Thi Н 
his may be the beginning of a separation. 


form a group of two persons but the number of róles in which they perform 


Vis à vis is more than two. The change in behavior of the two partners 
towards one another can be ascribed to their new réles and to the relation- 
Ship between these rôles. The realization of a marriage situation not only 
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ipitates new róles for the marriage partners but either enfeebles 4 p 
tendit róles already established between them, for instance, the rô ne 
he lover. The marriage situation and its consequent róles mel bind 
forth new satisfactions or new frictions. Therefore, some of the imb 


i i imbalances 
which existed in the pre-marital state disappear and new imbal: 
emerge. 


ITERRELATION OF ROLES 
Е ЧТ OF THE CULTURAL АТОМ, INTERRELATIO: 
DEVELOPMENT TURAL АТОМ, 


ROLE DIAGRAM I 


Pre-marital state, 
Ri: rôle of lover 


rı: rôle of lover 
Rs rôle of supporter Ts rôle of homemaker 
Rs: rôle of husband Ts: rôle of wife 
Кї: rôle of poet 


Rs: rôle of adventurer 


It is in the róles of lover that T. and Mrs, T. are 
róles do not enter into their relati 


her 
attracted to one another. The ot 
onship at this stage. 


ROLE DIAGRAM II 4 
Marital State, initial phase, 
Rs: rôle of father 
The róles of husband апа 
wife and homemaker. The 


f 

óles 0 

supporter in Т. are finding fulfillment in Mrs. T.’s 10 Б 
fulfilled róle has appeared: 


Ц wW 
rôles of poet and adventurer are unfulfilled, and ackgroun s 
the róle of father. Both lover-róles are in the Ьа 
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Every individual, just as he is the focus of numerous attractions and 
repulsions appears, also, as the focus of numerous róles which are related 
to the róles of other individuals. Every individual, just as he has at all times 
a set of friends and a set of enemies, also has a range of róles and 
faces a range of counter-róles. They are in various stages of develop- 
ment. The tangible aspects of what is known as “ego” are the rôles in 


ROLE DIAGRAM Ш 


Marital state, later phase. А 
A third person has entered the situation. 


Miss S. 


Ss: rôle of adventurer 


Sı: rô 
1: rôle of lover Sa: rôle of mother 


Sa: rôle of wife 

S. rôle of poetess 
We now sce is i ion in regard to Mrs. T. as before 
i that, whereas T. is in the same relation in regar " 
is lover-róle has re-awakened toward Miss S. She fulfills his poet- and adventurer- 
Toles, and we also sce that she seems the ideal person to fulfill, with her mother-róle, 
T.s father rôle, 


Which he operates. The pattern of rôle-relations around an individual as 
their focus, is called his cultural atom. We are here coining a new term, 
“cultural atom,” since we know of no other which expresses this peculiar 
phenomenon of rôle relationships. Obviously, the term is selected as a cor- 
respondent to the term “social atom.” The use here of the word “atom” 
can be justified if we consider a cultural atom as the smallest functional 
unit within a cultural pattern. The adjective “cultural” can be justified 
when we consider rôles and relationships between rôles as the most signifi- 
cant development within any specific culture (regardless of what definition 
1S given to culture by any school of thought). Just as sociometric pro- 
Cedures are able to investigate the configuration of social atoms, spontaneity 
tests and psychodramatic procedures are the chief means of studying cul- 
tural atoms. 
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After marriage, two persons learn to know each other in many more 
róles than before marriage, and, in some of the pre-marital róles, they 
learn to know one another more intensively. Some of the róles with which 
the partners were faced before marriage were embodied by many different 
people; for instance, the father, in the róle of authority; two people in 
the róles of lovers; three people in the róles of co-workers, etc. It is а 
peculiarity of the marriage situation that the participants are often inclined 
to think that they can fulfill al? the substantial rôles themselves. The degree 
to which all the róles of an individual may be satisfied by the marriage 
partner cannot be foreseen by the marriage partners themselves before mar- 
riage—unless they go through psychodramatic training, which appears t9 
be the only way in which they may learn to anticipate or predict the stages 
in their marriage development. 

Under ordinary circumstances, however, in order to live up to the official 
standard of marriage and the standard of fair play as well, they may actually 
resign from living in certain róles which they have been able to realize 
in the past, or they may even forbid themselves the development of new 
réles, fearing that the partner may not be able to accept or satisfy them. 
This often produces a typical conflict in the róle-structures of two marriage 
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ng before any open breach ' 
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The change from what is purely the marriage situation (where there 
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are no children) to the family situation brings about new shifts in the be- 
havior of the two partners. The original group of two is augmented to, for 
instance, a group of five. While the partners can continue in their róles 
of husband and wife, on a strictly private level, they must also operate 
in new róles—those of father and mother. The incoming members of the 
family assume their róles of sons and daughters. Husband and wife have, 
to act toward the children as father and mother. Moreover, when in the 
presence of the children, they have to interact in the latter rôles. The rôles 
of husband and wife are more and more restricted to situations which 
permit them the privacy of former times. The new distribution of róles 
covers up the fact that the family consists of two groups: the original group 
of two (husband and wife and their range of specific róles) on the one hand, 
and the group of five (the husband and wife now in the róles of father and 
mother, and their children in the róles of sons and daughters) on the other. 
The duplicity of róles of the father (husband) and the mother (wife) 
account for the everlasting confusion in the minds of the children who fail 
to understand the existence of róles and relationships within the family 
in which they have no part. | | 

On a different level, conflicts similar to those їп the simple marriage 
Situation crop up in the family situation. When а child is young, its limited 
range of róles can easily be satisfied by the parents in the various róles of 
Durse, educator, protector and supporter. But as the child grows older, 
the range of róles which crave fulfillment expands. In formal situations 
Such as are provided by the church or school, or in informal situations 
Such as neighborhoods present, significant róles attached to individuals out- 
Side the family circle are introduced. These developments may bring about 
friction between the two parents, friction between the parents and the 
children, Or friction between the children themselves. Such problems may 
Not be solved unti] the children are fully grown and have separated them- 
Selves from the parents and begun to assume for themselves the rôles which 
are essential to the grown-up world of adults—lovers, husbands, wives, 


fathers, and mothers. 


RE-TRAINING OF MARRIAGE PARTNERS ON THE PSYCHO- 
DRAMA STAGE 


There are two ways for psychodramatic subjects to present their mal- 
adjustments. The first one is to claim that the other person ог "es 
involved are at fault. The second is to claim that he himself is the culprit. 
This second way is much more difficult to approach than the first, because 
it appears to wash the subject clean of all guilt. It is much the same in а 
courtroom where a subject is brought to defend himself. If he claims he 
is not guilty, the judge and the attorney for the other side can then proceed 
to prove why he is guilty and where, and to recreate the scenes which prove 
his guilt conclusively. But if that man appears and says to the judge: Mex 
I am guilty, you don't need this whole machinery to prove it to те,” tha 
is a much more difficult situation to cope with. In a psychodramatic session 
this point becomes still more significant than in a courtroom. The subje 
starts off with the premise, “I am guilty,” expecting in return the ful 
warmth and sympathy of the “father confessor” and to win a point in the 
battle of wits which is always put on on the stage. A subject who proceeds 


this way is only deceiving himself. In the courtroom indeed this may be 
good strategy to arouse the s 


So perhaps secure a milder 
situation is not а courtroo: 


; to 
onception of how the Godhead reacts > 
the prayers and confessions of humans. He must have his own way 


sizing them up and evaluating their sincerity. If a subject on the psycho 
dramatic stage says: I am guilty, and if he evidently tries to give ү 
director and the audience a picture of а fallen angel who bows his ie 
in repentance, a director should be doubly careful. The most danger? j 
thing he could do is to Stop the session and Say: It is all over. The оше 
dangerous thing he could do is to identify himself with the subject and 
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have sympathy with him. Because that is exactly what the subject wants, 
to have the sympathy of the director and of all the people whom he has 
injured or insulted. He wants to disarm the director and the people who he 
has insulted, then he could later feel that he got out of the psychodramatic 
Session easily. He has good reason to feel that he has fooled not only the 
director but also the people in the audience who had good reason to be 
mad at him. He will continue to act the way he did before and think of 
himself: Well I am clever, I can always get out of it. Psychodrama is 
Just a game. 


SOCIODRAMA! 


Everyone who comes to a theatre of the psychodrama for the first time 
wonders what connection a stage and a theatre have with psychiatry, educa- 
tion, sociology, anthropology, or any branch of social science. The methods 
of social science seem to be utterly unrelated to the theatre and the stage. 
But nothing seems to be further removed from them than the process of 
healing individual and social ailments, medical diagnosis and therapeusis. 
The strictest privacy in the physicians’ consultation room and the careful 
prohibition of anything spectacular and exhibitory has been the unanimously 
accepted strategy of the medical profession all over the world since the days 

‚ of Hypocrates—and rightly so—at least for the conventional methods dedi- 
cated to the treatment of physical and mental ills. However, a few generations 
after the death of Hypocrates another Greek scientist, Aristotle, observed à 
psychological phenomenon in the spectators witnessing a Greek drama, which 
he called catharsis, He tried to explain by it the aesthetic and moral 
effect of dramatic content?. He had little idea of its consequences and the phe- 
nomenon remained buried in the libraries and for all scientific and practical 
purposes unnoticed by mediaeval and modern psychotherapies, psychoanaly- 
sis? included—until the psychodramatic method brought it back into the 
consciousness of the social scientist of our time. This process of healing— 
catharsis—did not take place in a Physician's consultation room. It took 
place in the group, in the open spaces of an amphitheatre, aroused by fanci- 
ful, dramatic actions on a stage, apparently unrelated to the lives of the 
people witnessing the spectacles. 


Let us imagine for a moment that we are little children and are entet- 


"This is a résumé of several addresses made at 
ber 15th, 1943; Illinois Conference on Family Relati 
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December 3, 1943; Sociometric Institute, 

"Aristotle maintained that tragedy ten 


artistically exciting certain emotions which act аз а kind of homeopathic relief from 
their own selfish passions. 


the University of Chicago, Novem" 
ons, Chicago, November 13th, 19433 


"Freud used the term catharsis in his earl 
Hysterie,” 1895, but he used it for a different 
therapeutic implications of the drama milieu to Which Aristotle had referred. 
dropped the term, however, soon after this Publication. It remained for psychodra?m 
to revive the term and to re-discover the concept of catharsis and to explore its ‘ 


meaning. (See Das Stegreiftheater, Berlin, 1923, and Psychodrama and Mental Cathar 
sis, Sociometry, 1940.) 
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ing a theatre for the first time. Then the dramatic events on the stage 
would appear in a different light than to the sophisticated, disillusioned 
adult. They are actual and real. There is no playwright who has written 
a script. There is no producer who has made a number of people rehearse 
every word and gesture. The stage is not a "stage," but a part of the 
actual world. For the unadulterated imagination of the child these actors 
are not actors, but actual people. It is as though, by the moving of a magic 
wand, we are permitted to witness a private, personal world, events usually 
hidden from view—such as love and hate, murder and war, insanity and 
death, all the excesses of the human heart—the personal intrigues behind 
the afíairs of state and church, revelations of the most secret and com- 
plicated inner workings of society. The dramatic process moving before 
our child-like eyes would appear then to be life itself. Therefore, if we 
could feel like little children again, we would still possess the gift of a 
naive acceptance of the drama as absolute reality. A Greek tragedy, a 
drama of Shakespeare, of Ibsen or O'Neill would reach us directly, bereft 
of all their artificial trappings and constructions. But children become rapidly 
disillusioned from the original assumption. They learn of the trappings 
and fixtures behind the scene. They begin to realize: these actors are just 
playing, it is not in earnest. “Bambi” in the film is not the real Bambi, it 


is a picture made by men. The original unity between fantasy and reality 
in the child's mind is broken from now on and begins to develop in two 
id that psychodrama is 


Separate dimensions of experience. It can be sal Е 
ап attempt to breach the dualism between fantasy and reality, and to restore 
the original unity. 
rious phenomenon has been noticed 


In the course of psychodrama a cu 
3 stance, who tries to act out 


by many observers. A married woman, for in tance, 
Some of the most private and personal life situations in order to find a solu- 


tion for her conflicts, is astonished to see how easily a total stranger 
(auxiliary ego), taking the part of her husband, is able, after little prepara- 
Чоп, to fall into his role and to associate spontaneously words and gestures 
Which she thought were only familiar to her. This can be easily explained. 

Very individual lives in a world which looks entirely private and personal 
to him, and in which he partakes in a number of private roles. But the 
Millions of private worlds overlap in large portions. The larger portions 
Which overlap are truly collective elements. Only the minor portions are 
Private and personal. Every role is therefore a fusion of private and collec- 
tive elements, Every role has two sides, a private and a collective side. 
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The world around the person can be taken apart like an onion. First. you 
peel one part off, and then another, then you continue until all private 
roles are removed. But unlike in an onion, we find a core, a core of roles. 
From the point of view of this core the private roles appear like a veneer 
which gives the collective roles individual coloring, differing somewhat in 
every case. It is the father, the mother, the lover, the gentleman, the soldier, 
versus a father, a mother, a lover, a gentleman, a soldier. In the one case 
the auxiliary ego attempts to portray the father, the lover, the warrior, and 
so forth, as they are found to operate in a specific culture, for instance, 1n 
an Arabic village, in a Russian collective farm, in Nazi Germany, or in a 
Japanese settlement. In the other case it is a father, a lover, а warrior, 
whom the subject himself has to portray because he is identical with bim or 
privately related to him. But they represent a specific father, a specific 


lover, a specific warrior, a particular individual. These forms of r 
are lived and experienced in a 


a personal way. The other one 
in a collective way, 
roles which represe 
dramatic roles, 


ole-playing 


ideas and experiences, psycho 
eriments that these two forms 
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The procedure in the development of a sociodrama differs in many 
ways from the procedure which [ have described as psychodramatic. In $ 
psychodramatic session, the attenti 
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tered upon the individual and his private problems. As these are unfolded 
before a group, the spectators are affected by the psychodramatic acts in 
proportion to the affinities existing between their own context of roles, 
and the role context of the central subject. Even the so-called group ap- 
proach in psychodrama is in the deeper sense individual-centered. The au- 
dience is organized in accord with a mental syndrome which all partici- 
pating individuals have in common, and the aim of the director is to reach 
every individual in his own sphere, separated from the other. He is using 
the group approach only to reach therapeutically more than one individual 
in the same session. The group approach in psychodrama is concerned 
with a group of private individuals, which makes the group itself, in a 
sense, private. Careful planning and organizing the audience is here indis- 
pensable because there is no outward sign indicating which individual suf- 
fers from the same mental syndrome and can share the same treatment 
Situation. There is a limit therefore, as to how far the psychodramatic 
method can go in fact-finding and solving inter-personal conflicts. The col- 
lective causes cannot be dealt with except in their subjectified form. I re- 
call a psychodramatic session to which two families, door-to-door neighbors 
in a small town, came to adjust a problem. They had been involved in a 
dispute because of a broken fence which separated their properties. It was 
easy to disclose in the first three scenes as to how the fence was broken. 
А fight between two boys (scene one) was followed by an argument between 
their mothers (scene two, neighbor A. and neighbor B.). The next morning 
(scene three) the fence was found broken by neighbor C. Neighbor A. and 
neighbor B. rushed to the scene and accused each other of having done it, 
but a policeman stepped in and assured them that it was the storm which 
had felled many trees overnight and with them the fence. But the hostilities 
between A. and B. were not resolved by these explanations. After a short 
Pause (temporary catharsis) the dispute continued and in scene five deeper 
Causes came to the fore. Neighbor A., of Italian descent, belonged to a 
labor union which neighbor B., of Polish descent, considered to undermine 
the welfare of the country. After mending the fence dispute, we tried to 
mend their political differences of opinion, but there we had only partial 
success, There were in their conflicts collective factors involved, the implica- 
tions of which went far beyond their individual good will to understand one 
another. They too, were super-individual, like the storm which broke the 


fence, but a social storm, which may have to be understood and controlled 


by different means. A special form of psychodrama was necessary which 
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would focus its dramatic eye upon the collective factors. This is the way 
sociodrama was born. 

The true subject of a sociodrama is the group. It is not limited 
by a special number of individuals, it can consist of as many persons 
as there are human beings living anywhere, or at least of as many as 
belong to the same culture. Sociodrama is based upon the tacit assumption 
that the group formed by the audience is already organized by the social 
and cultural roles which in some degree all the carriers of the culture share. 
It is therefore incidental who the individuals are, or of whom the group i5 
composed, or how large their number is. It is the group as a whole which 
has to be put upon the stage to work out its problem, because the group in 
sociodrama corresponds to the individual in psychodrama. But as the group 
is only a metaphor and does not exist by itself, its actual content are the 
interrelated persons composing it, not as private individuals but as repre- 
sentatives of the same culture. Sociodrama, therefore, in order to become 
effective, has to essay the difficult task of developing deep action methods, 
in which the working tools are representative types within a given culture 
and not private individuals. It is interested in the typical German father- 
role, in a generalized sense, and not in a particular sense, an individual 
father whose name happens to be Mueller, a German i 
It is interested in the role of the gentleman, —as it : 
role in English-speaking countries—and not in a 
individual who happens to act like one. 


Let us consider first two broad fields of application of sociodramatic 


procedures, namely, anthropology and inter-cultural relations Cultural 
anthropologists have developed various methods by which to investigate 
extinct, primitive and contemporary cultures, for 
records of any sort, written records like books 
technological records like tools, 


living in Germany: 
is held up as an ideal 
gentleman, a. particular 


instance, by analysis of 
pele » Pictorial records like films: 
sthetic records ]i tatues, 
and by actual contact with a culture by means Won инеш 
Sociodrama is introducing a new approach to anthropolo; ical and cultural 
problems, methods of deep action and of experimental jac анг The com 
cept underlying this approach is the recognition that man is a role-player " 
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that every individual is characterized by a certain range of roles which dom- 
inate his behaviour, and that every culture is characterized by a certain 
set of roles which it imposes with a varying degree of success upon its mem- 
bership. The problem is how to bring a cultural order to view by dramatic 
methods. This would be comparatively simple if (a) all the crucial roles 
and situations of a culture were known, (b) if a number of individual 
participants of this culture were on hand for the purpose of re-enactment. 
A skillful director could take advantage of the fact that these individuals, 
being detached from their native soil, are able to play their own role with 
à certain degree of deliberation and objectivity. 

For the study of cultural inter-relations the sociodramatic procedure 
is ideally suited, especially when two cultures co-exist in physical proximity 
and their members respectively are in a continuous process of interaction 
and exchange of values. Examples are the Negro-White, the American 
Indian-White, and the situation of all cultural and racial minorities in the 
United States. In culture A. every member has a mental picture of the 
role of the father, the mother, the judge, the mayor, the head of the state, 
the role of the priest, the role of God, the roles in each case modified some- 
what by the subjective experiences of the members. But all these mental 
pictures refer to his own culture. The members of culture A. may have 
no images, or very deficient and distorted ones, of the representative roles 
in the neighboring culture B. And the members of culture B. may have 
no mental pictures, or very deficient and distorted ones, of the representa- 
tive roles of culture A. This dilemma could be surmounted by reversal of 
role-playing as long as all roles in culture A, exist also in culture B. and 
vice versa. But the inter-cultural situation is often strained by another fac- 
tor. Certain roles which exist in one culture, for instance, the role of God 
or the role of the gentleman, do not exist in another culture altogether or 
in a different form. Or a certain culture is 50 deficient in the development 


of a certain role, for instance the role of the warrior that it is pp 
threatened Tt hboring culture in which the warrior role is highly 
dea: = me role may have a different 


developed. Furthermore, in one culture the sa à 
9r a totally opposite evaluation, for instance, the role of the private pro- 
Prietor or capitalist in the U.S.A. or in Soviet Russia. The tensions arising 
from these problems cannot be alleviated by spreading of factual informa- 
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tion only. Even if full information could be attained by observation and 
analysis, it has become certain that observation and analysis are inadequate 
tools for exploring the more sophisticated aspects of inter-cultural relations, 
and that deep action methods are indispensable. Moreover the latter have 
proven to be of indisputable value and unreplaceable because they can, 
in the form of the sociodrama, explore as well as treat in one stroke, 
the conflicts which have arisen between two separate cultural orders, and 
at the same time, by the same action, undertaking to change the attitude 
of the members of one culture versus the members of the other. Furthermore, 
it can reach large groups of people, and by using radio or television it can 
affect millions of local groups and neighborhoods, in which inter-cultural 
conflicts and tensions are dormant or in the initial phases of open warfare. 
Therefore, the potentialities of drama-research and role research? for giving 
clues to methods by which public opinion and attitudes can be influenced 
or changed are still unrecognized and unresolved. 

I hope to have been able to give here a clear idea of sociodrama as а 
concept, and am going to introduce now some of the methods and tech- 
tes which have been applied to actual problems. One method is the 
ago in the Vines Sepala na Which T started twenty yeas 
eM tee ds zm eater. It was a novel project, a synthesis 

paper and the drama Among the forms of writing, the 
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its news value. It has therefore a natural affinity to the form of the spon- 
taneous drama, which requires for its unrehearsed, immediate form an 
equally spontaneous and immediate content, for instance the ever new and 
ever changing social and cultural events which are flashed from moment 
to moment to the editorial office of a newspaper. In this sense the living 
newspaper was not only dramatic, but rather sociodramatic. Three factors 
had to be considered in the dramatized newspaper production. First, the 
localities where the events took place and the personages involved in them. 
Second, a cast of impromptu reporters who had to get into contact with 
them whenever possible, and bring, or transfer the news to us. Third, a set 
of impromptu actors who were able to portray on the spot the roles and 
Situations which had just occurred. In our present terminology we would 
say that the reporters functioned—as the primary persons of the actual 
situations were absent—as go betweens, warming up our actors—the aux- 
iliary egos—to the scenes and roles which were to be enacted. In the course 
of production a significant feature developed. Even if a printed newspaper 
brings reports from as different parts of the world as Nazi Germany, Soviet 
Russia, India or China, the description of the events is given in words. But 
in a living newspaper, the event had to be dramatized in accord with the 
cultural characteristics of the locality. The roles and the setting had to be 
portrayed, in order to have meaning, in the gestures, movements and inter- 
action forms characteristic for that particular cultural setting. The conse- 
quence was that the audience of a dramatized newspaper had an oppor- 
tunity to experience in a living form the ways of cultural role-taking in 
Various parts of the world. But the living newspaper technique, after a few 
Years of nation-wide popularity, in the form of the March of Time and as 
а W.P.A. project, came to a dead end in 1940. It would be interesting to 
Point out the causes which brought a valuable sociodramatic invention to 
disuse. A review of one of my first living newspaper experiments in the 
U.S.A.° which brought the idea into the grapevines years before the drama- 
tization of events by the March of Time as well as by the УРА. was begun, 
may throw some light upon the reasons for its eventual failure. The reac 


tion of the press was as follows: 
New York Evening World Telegram, March 28, 1931. (Douglas 


Gilbert) | 
"To obviate the suspicion of previous те 
will dramatize news events of the day. 
pee Tuo л отс MESS) 
"Theatre Guild, April 5th, 1931. 


hearsals Dr. Moreno's troupe 
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New York Sun, March 30, 1931. 
“The audience at the Guild Theatre on Sunday will see a ‘newsreel’ 
of current events created in stage form under their very noses, acted 
without any sort of rehearsal. It will be possible to read in The Sun 
on Saturday evening the account of a bank robbery, a public ceremony 
or the death of a prominent man and to see that selfsame incident por- 


trayed on the stage only twenty-four hours later." 

New York Times, April 6, 1931. 

“The first endeavor was to be a newspaper drama and the master ex- 
plained the situation and assigned the parts swiftly.” 

New York Morning Telegraph, April 7, 1931. (Stanley Chapman) 
“The impromptu players will present a spontaneous dramatization of 
a newspaper. . . . Presently all the members of the impromptu came 
on the stage and the doctor told them off for parts, He designated one 
as the owner of a newspaper, another as the city editor and another 
as the advertising manager.” 


New York Evening Post, April 6, 1931. (John Mason Brown) 
“You are now in the main office of a newspa À ‚ 

; per. Yes the main 
office of The Daily Robot, waiting for news.” y U: ae 


The press reaction was reserved and sarcastic as is usual with a novelty. 
However, one factor was appreciated in the reports, —the spontaneity of 
the players. There was no playwri 
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of the matter. terial here whether а play is written by one 
or by a group OÍ writers. As soon as the living newspaper is used as а 
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the role of f.i., the politician, the murderer, the liberator, the priest. It is 
exactly in this individual-experience-variety that the living newspaper is 
able to excel and differentiate itself from all forms of conserved and stereo- 
typed drama. Preparation and planning are required, but by methods of 
a different kind than those of the theatre. 

Another method developed out of the psychodramatic procedure which 
is free of the newspaper context. Many times people were found in the 
audience who suffer deeply from a major maladjustment, but of a collec- 
tive and not of a private nature. One suffers because he is a Christian, 
а Jew or a Communist, or for instance he suffers because he is a Negro, 
living in Harlem, New York City. Soon after the racial riots occurred in 
Harlem à number of sessions were dedicated to their exploration and pos- 
sible treatment, Here the situation was more direct and required a more 
natural form of presentation than newspaper reporting. The two cultures 
which were involved in a conflict live in close proximity, engaged in a 
Process of intermarriage and exchange of values. Expressed in terms of 
Power the white group is in the role of dominance and the colored group in 
the role of subordination. We did not need any particular participant 
Observer to study their inter-cultural relations, they are next-door neigh- 
rors, Indeed, the very audience which composed the session contained 
they Кы members of white and colored New Yorkers who, even if 
RENS С live in Harlem proper, were directly or indirectly closely re- 
Which we реи existing there, leading up to the riots. The phases 
as follows. кже, the reconstruction of the Harlem situation were 
took pla : 55 the situation which existed in Harlem before the riots 
in Ne = We gave, therefore, our attention to the standard situations 
Pri еп, especially to the ones which were particularly prone to 
Nader inter-racial and inter-cultural frictions. The role of the typical 
hatal Сор, the role of the clergyman, the school teacher, the parent, the 
Véleten an’ the gambler, the street walker, the role of the Negro war 
hne 2 А the soldier on furlough or to be drafted, all these came 

% inn, "s not in the individual, but in their collective representation. 
s de 4. аѕе consisted of the situations which actually provoked the 

e time аша involved in them, and the roles in which they were at 
n the riots happened. The third phase began with the problem 


Tio 


The thea. i 
3 E tre is onl 
take, j st y one of the m; 


any forms which the idea of the drama can 
can take 5 the church is one of the m 


any forms which the universal idea of religion 
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de of the fence, or the 
O reconstruct the living 
atic situations aS it comes to dynamic ex- 
pression day by day, regardless of any spectacular incidents or riots. A 
well chosen situation is often apt to tap a key complex of problems, for 
instance, in an employment bureau near Harlem which dealt with white and 
colored clients. "This Situation preci 


Cipitated the perennial motive: *No em- 
ployment because you are colored.” The three characters in the plot were 


the white agent, and two irls who applied for jobs which had 


been advertised in a local n and each was Tepresented on the stage 
by representatives of their 


f €. It was not Surprising to find that 
the two colored applicants had some experience themselves which fitted the 
situation, and this made it easier for th 


colored g 
ewspaper, 
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Which must have existed in Harlem before and on the day of the riots. 
This "warming up" process of an entire group to a re-experience of a per- 
*nnial social problem unsolvable by conventional means, as newspaper report- 
ing, books, pamphlets, social case work, interviews, religious sermons, and 
so forth, is opening new roads for social therapeusis. It is inherent in the 
method that all phases of the sociodrama, even the most technical prep- 
aratory steps are initiated within the group situation and not outside of it. 


to what role to take, how to act or what situations to select and which to 
leave out. They should not be advised how to react to the situations on the 
Stage and no one should be picked in advance to do the responding. In other 
Words, the procedure Should be carried out sub Species momenti and sub 

one place. (This does not necessarily mean 
that all parts of the session are to be available to all the members of the 


records the process which is later communicated to the balance of the 
Broup.) The only factor which i 


highly objectified, tested and re- 


К The preparation of director and staff is a desideratum 
in sociodramatic Work. It gives 


themselves. But the spontaneity of the subjects, of the 
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to a minimum, eliminating himself, leaving the direction to one or another 
Í the group. 
— "din total see auditory and visual, of a session is recorded and 
repeated one experiences a conglomeration of strategic plans, test з 
cedures, interviews, fragments of scenes, fractions of fragments, analy Уҹ 
interpretations, methodical remarks, riotous outbursts of excitement, pause 
full of tension, a dozen seeds of undreamt of social dramas and tragedies. 
But notwithstanding that psychodrama and sociodrama are mixtures of fac- 
tors and processes which do not seem to belong together, according to the 
labels and restrictions of the university departments of aesthetics, drama, 
ethics, or psychology, it exercises often a deeper effect upon the group than 
each of these could attain by themselves. It is probably because it is a truer 
counterpart to the ever unfinished and unpolished, half chaotic, and half 
cosmic life panorama in which we all take part. : 
Sociodramatic procedure needs careful planning. The planning is а 
task of the director which consists, first, in gathering all factual informa- 


tion necessary for the project which is to be improvised, this information 
to be communicated to his staff of auxiliary egos. Any information 15, at 
best, a framework so that the egos shi 


ould not be hindered in their im- 
provisations by a lack of purely technical knowledge of the subject matter. 
It provides them with the atmosphere of a social conflict, for instance, the 
Negro-White situation in the southern states, or the Hindu-Mohammedan 
situation in India. Second, some training of the auxiliary egos for a project 
is necessary. An auxiliary S80 as a private person may have, for instance; 
a bias against Nazi Germany, and be in favor of Soviet Russia. In a ses- 
sion which is dedicated to the 
he may unconsciously show his leanings towards communism by giving 
a distorted portrayal of a N 
soldier. Therefore, the auxiliary ego must Jearn to detach himself as faf 
as possible from everything in his own collective life which might bias 
him toward one or another of i 


careful preparation and training of director and egos should not turn them 
— DDR 


"Records are made in the course of Psychodramatic and sociodramatic procedure 


as a matter of routine—stenograms, photographs, films, phonograph records, etc. CaP 
be made. In this way the conserve returns 


i but in a subordinated function, secondary 
to the function of spontaneity and creativity. 
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into stereotyped role-takers. It should give them a solid basis for under- 
taking a difficult social and cultural project. Every session into which they 
enter is full of unpredictable elements; a group of people they have never 
faced may spring a surprise upon them. They are compelled to stay free 
from too much anticipation of forthcoming events. Last but not least, they 
must be able to subjectify rapidly the experiences of the actual informants. 
In order to do this it takes vigilance and spontaneity. 


The exploratory value of sociodramatic procedure is only one half of 
the contribution which it can make, the other and perhaps the greater half 
of the contribution is that it can cure as well as solve, that it can change 
attitudes, as well as study them. An understanding of this is closely linked 
with the concept of catharsis with which I opened this paper. The mean- 
ing it has in sociodrama can be elucidated by comparing it with the primary 
meaning which Freud has given the psychoanalytic situation and to psycho- 
analytic therapy. Freud insisted upon the strict privacy and individual 
Character of the psychoanalytic situation. He did not permit anyone to 
enter that Situation, not even the closest kin of the subject under treatment. 
This was a logical procedure from the point of view of individual psychology 
and the Strategy of the psychoanalyst, but it closed Freud's eyes to the 
essence of catharsis as it operates in sociodrama. Sociodrama deals with 
Problems which, as we know, can neither be clarified nor treated in a secret 
an and by the seclusion of two. It needs all the eyes and all the ears 
Missio miij its depth and breadth, in order that it may operate 
pau е y. It needs, therefore, a milieu which differs entirely from the 
fie DH Situation, a forum in which the group with its collective 
init T. can be treated with the same earnestness as the individual is 

ìn а consultation room. The ideal form for this is the drama which 


all 
з Сап share, the forum par excellence is the amphitheatre, and the effect 
à community catharsis, 


it ds x remains to clarify what kind of a Process catharsis is, by what forces 
Aiton EA about,—its causations, and what results it has,—its effects. 


le maintained that it purifies the mind of the spectators by holding 
Ог before them, how unfortun 


ate was Oedipus, how miserable Cas- 

in oe how mournful and destitute Electra. It arouses fear and pity 
Si ен, Е them from the temptation of falling into the abyss of 
the ieke i of perversion themselves. Aristotle has well indicated one of 
T xe he has left unsaid by what force the process of purification 
> #reud would ascribe this effect to a Psychological mechanism 


a mirr 
sandra 
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which he called unconscious identification, which is closely akin to the 
Aristotelian interpretation—the spectator, by living through the dramatic 
events, in identifying himself with the characters, finds at least temporary 
relief from his deeper unconscious conflicts. But identification is in itself 
a symptom and not a cause. It is not the primary process. Aristotle was 
handicapped in giving the causes leading up to catharsis, by the fact that 
the tragedy was for him an irreducible fixed entity. He did not return step 
by step to its statu nascendi, the social and cultural sources out of which 
the form of the drama emerged. Sociodrama returns to the statu nascendi 


ho is lynched by a mob. 
is a man who leads the 
at man? Everyone may 


starters. » Stirred up by physical and mental 


Catharsis in the sociodrama differs fr ^ 
Р om catharsis in the psychodrama- 
The psychodramatic approach deals with personal mie principally 


and aims at personal catharsis.18 Ip psychodramatic procedure a subject 
— = an 


See J. L. 
[шшш Sociometry, Volume 
: , Beacon House, New York. 
Sociodrama should be extended to ever 
К Should be made between the шалап 
ectivi indi- 
vidual type of group psychotherapy is © type of group psychotherapy. The in 


s series E individual-centered, Tt its attentio? 
upon the single individuals in the situation, of which the group окы алп not upon 
, 


the group in general. The collective type of group psychotherapy is group centeret: 
It focusses its attention upon the collective denominators and is not interested in tP? 
individual differentials or the private Problems which they produce 
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whether it is a Christian, a Communist, a Negro, a Jew, a Jap, or a Nazi 
is treated as a specific person, with his private world. His collective situa 
tion is considered only as far as it affects his personal situation. Therefore, 
he has to be himself the chief actor in the treatment procedure. In socio- 
dramatic procedure the subject is not a person, but a group. Therefore it is 
not an individual Negro who is considered, but all Negroes, all Christians, 
all Jews, are considered. There are inter-cultural conflicts in which an 
individual is persecuted, not because of himself, but because of the group 
to which he belongs. It is not a Negro but the Negro, it is not a Christian 
but the Christian, and in reverse the persecutor is in the mind of the per- 
Secuted not a white man but the white people, not an individual German, 
but the Nazis. Therefore, in the sociodramatic session it is in principle 
immaterial which individual portrays the role of a Christian, a Jew, or 
a Nazi, as long as he is a member of the collective treated. Anyone can 
be the actor, An individual who takes the role of the Christian on the 
Stage will portray it for every Christian, whoever takes the role of a Jew, 
for every Jew, as the aim of the procedure is not his own salvation, but 
p isum of all the members of his clan.!* The protagonist on the stage 
ап Pi ri Og a dramatis personae, the creative output of the mind of 
Ban ém c playwright, but a collective experience. He, an auxiliary ego, 
it is Sarl e extension of many egos. Therefore, in a sociodramatic sense, 
B amis c [E ratih of the spectator with the actor on the stage, presum- 
trays. Т к еш Between him and the character which the latter por- 
collective ©, епійул5 A] Christians, all Negroes, all Jews or all Nazis are 
every other rece Every Christian is, as a Christian, identical with 
Яо Seed n ES In the primary phase of collective identity, there is 
tators Pi т н на. Ғог identification. There is no difference between spec- 
The d Ctors; all are protagonists, | | 

Теппей Tama production of the individual playwright has a number of in- 

агу phases to which little attention has been given in drama research. 


аЙ 

ular roe айыны! May of course be Preferred to another in the portrayal of a partic- 
Situation d because of a greater ability to portray it, and not because his own 
USt as there 5 I^ any way from the situation of every other member of his group. 
dramatogenic are some people who are photogenic, there are some individuals who are 
easily. › specially sensitive for collective experiences and able to dramatize them 


"For fur 


tory of ther elaboration, 


Е see J. L. Moreno апі Е. В. Moreno, "Psychodramatic 
hild-development,” 


Page — in this volume. 
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Between the initial phase and source—the dramatic life events themselves— 
as the Wars of Troy, the French Revolution, the World Wars I and II, the 
social upheavals accompanying them, and the dramatic works of Aeschylus, 
Shakespeare or Ibsen, is a long track of development which requires investi- 
gation. It is here that the sociodrama can step in and serve as a check and 
balance to cultural tensions and hostilities arising from world-wide events 
and as a means to social catharsis. In the form of the psychodramatic and 
sociodramatic conserve in film and television, the drama conserve may come 
back revitalized, opening a new vista for the future of the drama. 


This is the genesis of the drama and of its original aim, that of collec- 
tive catharsis. 


THE NEGRO-WHITE PROBLEM 
А PsvcHopRAMATIC PROTOCOL 


Locus: A large university in one of the western states of the U. S. А. 

Audience: Students of an intercultural education workshop. 

Dr. Moreno, the psychodramatic director, as he enters the auditorium, 
Sees a colored couple in the audience. He invites them to come upon the 
Stage. 

(They rise from their seats and walk towards the stage.) 

Richard: I am Richard Cowley, this is my wife, Margaret. I'm forty 
years old, my wife is thirty-five. 

Moreno: Where do you live, Mr. Cowley? 

Richard: I have lived in a great many places—I traveled a good deal. 
Now I live in North Carolina—Dalton, six blocks from the station. 
(He indicates the direction in which the station is located. Starts to 
walk from the station to the house.) Here is the house (points to the 
Center of the stage), 

Moreno: Why not introduce us to your home? How do you get in? 

Richard: I'm sorry, I can’t introduce you. 

Moreno: Why? 

Richard: 1 don’t bring white people to my home. 

Moreno: (Turns away from Richard, to his wife) You are Margaret, I am 
glad to meet you. When did you meet Mr. Cowley? 

argaret: It was in 1941, 
Toreno: Did you like him then as much as now? 

argaret: He is alright. 

reno: Where did you meet him? 

argaret: It was in the same house, where we live. 

‘reno: Why don’t you and Mr. Cowley introduce us into your home? 

ichard: (Smiling) It would be better for her to introduce you. 

Отепо: You just step in with Richard. 

(Richard and Margaret walk up the steps to the top level of the stage.) 
atgaret: We have an apartment in a large house. 

reno: How do you get in? 


argaret: We come in the front door into a little hallway. 

Oreno: Describe it. 

Argaret: The livin, 
Size of this sta 
Wall. There a 


R 


& room—we haven’t seen it in so long. It is about the 
ge. The walls are rose plaster. The divan is against one 
te windows on the right side. 
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Moreno: How many windows do you have? 

Margaret: Three. 

Moreno: What do they look out on? 

Margaret: Other houses. 

Moreno: Who are your neighbors? 

Margaret: Other negroes. 

Moreno: Well, just go on and describe your house. " 
Margaret: There is a coffee table in front of the divan—two or three lamp 


and a rose rug—non-descript rug—drapes and curtains and books. 
Moreno: Where are the books? 


Margaret: They are in the break-front. 

Moreno: What kind of books are there? 

Margaret: We have some novels—some educational books. 

Moreno: Name the books you read. 

Margaret: “Who Shall Be Educated” 

Moreno: Maybe you will remember if 

Margaret: I sort of remember if 1 can 
Upton Sinclair—Richard Wright’s 

Moreno: Where are your dresses? 

Margaret: They are in the closet in 

Moreno: You are now at home with Richard. Have you had troubles, any 
problems lately, is anything on your mind? 

Margaret: Well, we have troubles occasionally, 


by Warner; Ludwig— 

you pick them up. { 
“look into space.” We have some 9 
“Native Son.” 


the bedroom, it isn’t in this room. 


Moreno: You have just returned from the university where you have ber 
studying for a while. You have been isolated from people there. TEH 

are highly educated—were they nicer to you than most white peop ü 

are? Whatever has been there is now gone. Just talk it over—how У E 

people feel about it. You don't have to talk only about the wht 

people at the university. Just sit down—take it easy. z 
Richard: It would be pretty hard to talk about the people at the university: 

I thought you wanted problems. 

(Richard and Margaret sit down.) 
Margaret: Well are you glad to be back o 
Richard: I certainly am. 

Margaret: Don’t you miss those lovely cool ni 
Richard: I domt miss them when I think ab 
the scenery though. 


n the job again? 


ghts up there? 5 
Out the hay fever. I do ™ 
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Margaret: Do you? But is it nice to be in our own apartment after being 
cooped up in that room for a whole year. 

Richard: It is nice. . . 

Margaret: It was an interesting experience—the difficulties we had in try- 
ing to find a place to Stay. I suppose some day the university will take 
care of her graduate students a little better. 

Richard: I imagine they will. I didn't feel it more than the others. When 
I went to see the Dean of Men he didn't pay too much attention to any 
of the students. М 

Маграге{: І think after they graduate they all have a pretty hard time to 
find a place to live. Even $0, I think there was one girl who was coming 
out in September. They found a reservation at Randolph House for 
her. But that wasn't a couple—that was an individual. 

Richard: I thought the explanation given about that was that most of the girls 
coming back made their reservations before they leave. That was why 
they fill up so quickly. Outsiders have very little chance. 

Margaret: I wonder how that girl is getting along. 

Richard: I Suppose she is getting along all right. They have some good 
advisers, 

Margaret: What ever happened to your friend from Ohio? 

ichard: I don't know what happened to that friend of mine. I hope he 
has a good job. You mean the one I had breakfast with? 


Margaret: Т mean the one who was trying to tell you “who was running the 
world.” 

Richard: You mean the statement he made about the white man’s world? 
H 


e was an interesting fellow. 

Margaret. How did that happen? 

Richard: I picked him up on Allerton Avenue one morning. We both got 
Cut of the bus in front of the cafeteria and went to breakfast. I 
told him T was from North Carolina and he said he was from Ohio. He 
Said that is pretty near the South. In fact, he said, I have a friend who 
15 very rabid on this race question. But there is no need of going into 
that again, 

Margaret: 1 

Richard: W 
who b 
biased 


would like to hear it again—I might have to tell it. 

hile we were sitting waiting for breakfast he said he had a friend 
elonged to the Kiwanis or one of these clubs, but he had very 
Opinions about the race question. They had a speaker who 
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was a Negro, and when his friend heard a Negro was going to speak, 
he wouldn't attend. This fellow went and he said the Negro began to 
talk about the race question, and about the question of amalgamation 


and inter-marriage. He said the Negroes made a mistake when they 
approached it that way. 


Margaret: What did you say? 
Richard: I just listened. 

Margaret: You were being cagey. 
Richard: I wasn't being cagey, 


might be cut with a razor. He 


: - That was the division that didn't hold the 
lines on the Italian Sector. 

didn’ : Was published in Time. He said Negroes 
idn't do so well in terms of fighting the war. After all, they were 4 
primitive people. They were unable to handle the technical instru- 


families of these boys. 
Margaret: What about the boys themselves? 
Richard: That is what T said to him and be saig “After all—it is a white 
еа нату u^ n't you go around telling that story here! By tbe 
О! 
une балана sibi s bub Bs ile pese ks 
Negro press carried 


white officers. 


Margaret: They had a morale problem with their own officers, There were 4 
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a few Negro officers—but the top officers, who were white, were not 

kindly disposed. 

(At this point a white woman enters, an Auxiliary Ego sent up by the 
director.) 

Mrs. White: (out of breath) How do you do, I am Mrs. White. I wonder 
if you have seen a little boy running through here. I am terribly dis- 
tressed. My boy was just hit by a little Negro. Have you seen a little 
boy? 

Margaret: Was it your boy that was running? Who are you looking for? 

Mrs, White: The Negro boy came up and hit my boy. We can't find him. 

Margaret: Nobody has come in here. 

Mrs. White: Do you know if he belongs to any of the Negro families in 

the apartment house. He was very dark—very black hair. I wonder if 

you could help me find him. He is a nasty little youngster. 

garet: He doesn't belong here. There are only two apartments. 

: White: (To someone outside) Just a minute Bob—just a minute. (To 

Richard and Margaret) You are probably trying to protect your neigh- 

bors. 

Margaret: Why should I want to protect my neighbors? 

Mrs, White: (To outside) Bob, wait a minute. 

argaret: Is your little boy hurt? Can we give you any first aid? 
ts. White: Well I see you won't help me. You're all alike. I’m sure he 

Came in here. (Leaves room.) 

ard: I don't know what that situation was. I don't know whether she 

meant another house. The thing that interested me was that she has 

the same point of view that many white people have—that if a 
Negro does something wrong, all Negroes are going to cover it up. You 
Can't blame them for covering up. We don’t have our own juries, 
judges, or any representatives on juries. We don’t feel we get justice 
in the courts, 

Margaret: I shouldn 
whether her bo 


Mar 
Mrs 


Rich 


't have gotten so angry. She wasn’t concerned about 

M y was hurt. She just wanted to find the little Negro boy. 

Richard: She said he was very black—his hair was very black. All that 
denotes evil. That reminds me of another story. 

arBaret: About the chess men? 

Richard: Yes. We were standing in front of the University Bookstore look- 
ing at the display of chess men. Some were painted dark—they were 
Supposed to represent saints. The kings were red or white. 
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Margaret: I thought the saints were painted white. . 

Richard: No, that was the question that was raised. My companion was 
wondering why they didn’t paint them white. Oh well, so little hap- 
pened around the university, it is hard to talk about that. е 

Margaret: I used to tease you—you used to run away from activities 


and people because you were not too accustomed to being around them. 
Richard: I remember that, 


Margaret: How do you feel about that now? 

Richard: I think you are a little bit off on that. 
foreign to the situation. 

Margaret: But you did feel fearful of people at first. 
(There is a knock at the door.) 

Moreno: Why don't you open the door, Mr, Cowley? 

Richard: My wife never lets me go to the door. 


(Margaret opens door, Mrs. White enters.) 
Mrs. White: I hope you will 


I was not altogether 


pardon my unforgivable behavior. (With apolo- 


Thank you. I feel you should under- 
; we found the boy, he does live near here. 
house. He lives in the house next door. 


Margaret: How old is your boy? 

Mrs. White: Nine. 

Richard: He is playin 

Mrs. White: Yes. 

Richard: I don't understand it. 't do that here in the South. 

Mrs. White: I am a Westerner, We have always been interested in the 
problem of the Negro, We have sought them out. Intelligent people: 
regardless of color, race, creed—we found that we don’t draw color 
barriers in our family. 


5 with the colored boy? 


They don 
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Richard: It is good to discover that. There is a different point of view in 
the South. But Westerners often come down with their so-called “liber- 
ality" and turn out to be worse in their prejudices than the Southerners. 

Mrs. White: I would like very much to invite you to dinner. We are having 
several friends over. We haven't at the moment invited any Negro 
people. But I hope that won't make any difference to you. 

Richard: It would make a difference to you. Ihave been to the University 
in North Carolina. Certain members of the staff will sit down and have 
dinner with colored people, but they can't let other people find out. 
If you are having dinner with these people and are just moving into 
town you may find yourself in a difficult position if they don’t feel 
we have the right to sit down and eat with them. 

Mrs. White: I do hope you will come, and if there are people there who 
object, I will be very unhappy about it. 

Margaret: Thanks so much for coming back to apologize, and for the invi- 
tation. 

Mrs. White: The address is 251 North Carolina Street. I hope you won't 
mind but my husband commutes, so we have dinner rather late. Dinner 

‚ 15 at eight. 
Richard: And do you think you will be able to live in town after the dinner? 
.. (Mrs. White leaves.) 

Atard: Well, what do you think about that? 

mo ач "There was such a difference! 

Mer ard: What do you mean—such a difference? 

garet: It is hard to believe she is the same person. Her attitude at 
the beginning was that she was really trying to find that little boy and 


* I was beginning to feel sorry for the little boy if she did find him. 
ichard: Her little boy? 


argaret: No 


Rich ; the colored boy. She was very incensed when she came in. 


ard: It is perhaps because she hasn’t been here very long. Most white 


M. People wouldn't try to make amends. They would just forget about it. 
argaret: Oh, sure. 


ichard: What are going to do about the dinner? 


a А 3 
TBaret: I was trying to put in a word and tell her we had another en- 
gagement. 


Ri Я 
гаа; Well, we can't go because she didn't give us the address. 
Baret: Yes she did. She said 251 North Carolina Street. 
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Richard: Oh she did. 
Margaret: I didn't 
Richard: You mea 
Margaret: What a 


Then we'd better get ready to go. — 
think it was definite, We tried to make e 
n I pointed out the danger to her? А 
те we going to do about it? | her? You'd bette 

Richard: We'q better telephone her. Do you want to call her? 

do it. We don't want her to pre 
(Looks in telephone book.) 
Margaret: Here it is—]-2281. 


Mrs. White: (Answers) Hello. 


Margaret: Hello, Mrs, White? 


Mrs. White: Yes, Mrs, White speaking. u got О 
Margaret: This is Mrs, Cowley. I don't know whether yo 


xry 

а , І ат 50 A 

this afternoon when you were looking for the little es m engagemen A 
didn’t get over to you, we couldn't come. We have ano 
Mrs. White: To sa 


ji 
4 is апу! 
е ; f it is 2 
У I don’t believe you would be кшн» n of fact 2! 
ducement to you, we are having a steak dinner. As a m 
husband and 1 


А know it и 
are looking forward keenly to your coming. 1 
short notice, T think you fee 
invited you if I didn’t want 
no for an answer 


" sons. 
pare for two additional pers 


(Dials number.) 


ur names 


pave 
. I would not e 
l you are imposing on us. 


I can 
you to come. I don't feel that 


‚ ou woul 

Margaret: I am Sorry you made Plans. Somehow I didn't think y 

expect us, Would You invite us another time? " us 

Mrs. White: 1 Certainly wil], How about tomorrow night? x. difficult 07 k- 

Margaret: Tomorrow night? My husband travels a lot. It i E was t "n 
to make engagements far ahead. Instead of tomorrow night g 


h is goin 
" if he 

Ing about Next week, Just a moment, let me see first if 

е in tow 


: do now? 
| n. (Turns to Richard.) What аге we Бош o 
Richard: (Shrugs dismally 


:t over wi 
I guess we'll have to go and get wipe 

7 Hello, Mrs, White—we will be able to come. wae ess. 
Mrs. White; usually dine at eight due to my husband's busin ге. 
Margaret: Th h, we will be very happy to be the 
* gone tonight. imi 
DS to interview Mr. and Mrs, Cowley). of any ? 
, AVE you ever been treated this way, or do you know 
lar incident, My. Cowley? 
Richard: 1 think 1 k 


DOW what you are after, 
from my belief. y, Was t is—that reactio 
able thing— sucy a sh 


Shocking thing, 


0 
ry 
swe! " у 
ing to ane" е 
oing be 
I am not pn almost Y” 
n—it was 
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hite 
Moreno: Do you mean to say Cowley that you э never met а w 
man who has treated you in an acceptable ы. — 
Richard: (excited) Certainly I did, but for a whi € ion Noel eta 
home in the South is shocking; it is sufficient re: 
cea i ina, you were 
Moreno: Beside the íact that you were placed in 2 ы egi. 
taken by surprise by a person whom I Wad pic Roig. етта а 
taneously you аге not ready to accept a change. ik о 
favorable situation. There are people who admire y i: arm йлн 
Richard: The difference is this: You had me play a vem i ar d 
North Carolina. You didn't ask us to describe our r n 
acted as I would down South, and not here. 


Mrs. White 
Moreno: If I had changed the situation, you would have treated Mrs 
differently? 


Richard: Definitely. iai) 
All agree with the subject's point. : ' Mar- 
к= Tt was hard for you to understand Mrs. White. (Turning to 


799 ) 1 
garet.) But you were more appreciative of Mrs. White's apology, 
Margaret. 


Mor 


ә ight to meet 

Margaret: 1 thought it was all right to receive her. It о nb die 
her in my home, but how was I to Sur E T ides react very co- 
ard: Let me explain myself. When you imply that " Жж Тһе reaction 
operatively, I thought of some of the experiences ; multiplied. I 
—what I saw—the exhibition of behavior, * Hu say etting 
don't react to it. It is a sample. There is a — жок Rein 
excited about it. It isn't that I am distirbed—it = s sias like 
tioned to that sort of behavior. I have been in tao b omis and in 
that. She might behave like that in that pu cem е this situation 
another situation where I would spent the behavior р 


i xcited 

She would act entirely differently. There is no need to get ex 
about it. 
Moreno: Did 


Richard: No. 


епо: Did you learn anything about a situation of this sort by doing it? 


Richard: 1 learned something about the psychodrama—I was pe rs 
block. To me it is a wonderful thing to be able to feel it. I live 
thing— it isn 


't acting. 


Rich 


you expect to be on the stage here tonight? 
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i his is 

Moreno: Yes, we are here to live out our problems—not to act them. T = 
not theatre. You are trying to live out certain experiences you have : 

: : rry- 

your mind. We are, of Course, interested in the process we are carry 


e 
ing out here and what it does to the people present. How long аг 
you here? 


Richard: Since January, 

Moreno: We have the élite of the comm 
little equipment 
communicating 


unity here together. By providing 4 
; Just another person and myself, we are n 
with these people. We want to see if they have learne 

anything about intercultural relations. You are members of this com- 
munity. You are not just people who come here and present a frag 


жь spect 
ment of your life—you are still living here. How long do you expec 
to remain? 


Richard: Six months, may 
here, meeting some 
Moreno: This is my me 


be longer. I have been having a very enjoyable time 
fine people. I had excellent classes. Нб- 
thod of teaching intercultural relations, via рѕус 


Richard: (Jokingly) You will leave within a few days. 
Bot to live with these fellows after this is over. 
Moreno: I know, you have to, watch your Step. But it is not you who is 0? 
the stage, it is the colored people versus the white, Do you have any 
children? 

Richard: No, we don't, not yet, 

Moreno: What is your profession? 

Richard: I teach school. 

Moreno: Did you teach School before you came here? Please tell us more 
about yourself. 


But you see, ГУ 


Moreno: And the one before the last? 
Richard: For Roosevelt, and the o; 

times. Oh, I forgot I was her, 
Moreno: What kind of news 
Richard: Dalton Herald. 


—New York Times — Tipo Ma gazine—Mercury— 
Atlantic Monthly, 


г 
ne before that, in fact each of the fou 
е. 


Papers do you read? 
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Moreno: What kind of books? 
Richard: Educational books, books on administration. 
Moreno: What about you, Margaret? 
Margaret: Biographies, fiction, non-fiction, travel. 
(The Director is trailing for a new scene, a scene in the future.) 
Moreno: Our world is a world of change. You are both young people. 
Today is 1945. Let's go to 1957. Where do you expect to be in 1957? 
Margaret: At home, in a new house in Dalton. 
Moreno: What kind of house? . 
Margaret: Sort of California style—plenty of windows. It is something 
I have in the back of my head. 
Moreno: How many rooms? 
Margaret: Two bedrooms, study, living room, play room, basement, play 
room. 
Moreno: What is.the playroom for? - 
argaret: I wasn't talking about the nursery. We have a kitchen, dining 
room, backyard, various flowers, even a swimming pool. 
Moreno: What style on the outside? 
Margaret: Two Story, stucco. 
Moreno: Who built it? 
argaret: A contractor, 
Moreno: You paid in cash? 
atgaret: I don't know—I guess so. 
9reno: Where does this scene take place. (Leaves stage.) 
(Margaret and Richard are alone.) 
Margaret: We are sitting in Richard's study. It is pine panelled. 
Richard: (Jokingly) Now I don’t want you to come in and disturb me 
too much. 
argaret: Let's stay in the study. There is a desk—a big desk, dictaphone, 
One of those like Joe Hall had. Rows and rows of books go all the 
Way to the ceiling. There’s a nice heavy rug on the floor that takes 
Care of the sound—very big easy, comfortable chair, two other chairs— 
_ . à small couch. 
Richard: Let 
field of 
argaret: H 
‘chard: Fo 


з see, Margaret, twelve years from now. I am still in school— 
education, teacher-training. 

Ow much do you earn? | 

ur thousand a year, that's just a fair income. I wish I would 
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carry more insurance, $2,500.00. That is not enough for you, Margaret. 
Health insurance—hospital—automobile—Mercury. 
Margaret: Did you see the evening papers? т 
Richard: Yes, the ЕЕРС is passed. I say it is the best thing that cou 
have happened. 
Margaret: They have been fighting over it. 
Richard: It takes time to get things done. 
Margaret: Did you read your mail? 
Richard: I know you read everythi 
Margaret: I mean the one from the 
Richard: I see he is on the Interna 
He deserves that, : 
Margaret: Why don't you read the rest of your mail? You have something 
there from Nell. 


Did you see the card on the desk? 

ng before I do. 

Huntleys. They're in France. 

tional Board of Education. That's fine. 


г t D › OF somewher 
will be Missing Something, 


Margaret: Maybe he will go anyway. 

Richard: Well, if he Wants to—maybe he will want to. 
Margaret: Let’s БО to bed. I’m getting sleepy. | 
SION WITH THE AUDIENCE 


r 
Mr. and Mrs, Cowley first: I thank you for yo" 


e 
е else to go to school, although A 


Discus 
The director addresses 
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Cooperation. Do not leave the session until the discussion with the audience 
has come to an end. 

The director addresses himself to the audience next: I would like you 
to give me your reactions to the production of the Cowleys on the stage. 
a) Would you have acted like the Cowleys if you would have been in their 
place? Yes or no. (Differentiate Mr. from Mrs. Cowley.) b) Whether you 
identify yourself with them or not, do you consider their behavior towards 
Mrs. White as appropriate? Yes or по. с) Would you have acted like Mrs. 
White if you would have been in her place? Yes or no. d) Do you consider 
her reaction as appropriate? Yes or no. 

Each member of the audience may render four types of response. Cate- 
Богу а calls for subjective identification with Mr. Cowley, yes or no, cate- 
Богу b calls for objective identification with the Negro attitude towards 
the white, Yes or no. Category c calls for subjective identification with 
Mrs. White, Yes or no. Category d calls for objective identification with 
the attitude of white people towards Negroes. Yes or no. Try to make a 
decision Опе way or another. Select one of the two alternatives in each 
category which is nearest to your opinion. You need not be in complete 
agreement with one or another alternative in order to prefer one to the other. 
Let US Proceed to take a vote on this but before you begin remember 
fan is a private audience and that there are millions of private audi- 
uhr ich one may confront in the United States. The vote structure 
= ani from these four categories may vary greatly from one audience 
and twe 2 This audience has only six colored people, versus one hundred 
would hes Y-five white people. Imagine how different the result of the votes 
Shona e if the membership would be reversed, one hundred and twenty-five 
audien versus six white people. The age level of the members of this 
wend £s 8 above 21 years. Imagine how different the result of the voting 
pub s: if the audience would consist of adolescents only, ranging from 
Vibius and th The majority of the members present are women, 6596 
tenes 2 men. A reversal of this percentage of the sexes too, might in- 
students vote structure considerably. The audience consists largely of 
Classes | €achers and other types of intellectuals. The farming and labor 
laborers ss hg represented. Imagine how an audience of farmers and 
realize ei react to this situation. Last but not least, I beg you to 
Cussio after the voting is made and its results made public a full dis- 

n and analysis will be made. 


that 
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There are 131 students attending this session. Thirty-one are first 
comers. In an “open” session as this, attendance to which is not compul- 
sory and which is not limited to a certain group of students, it is of interest 
to find out how people get here and what motivates them to attend. For 
instance, you (the director addresses a newcomer in the first row): “My 
brother is a Columbia University student. He told me about having attend- 
ed а session in New York. It was a sociodrama, treating the Nazi-Jewish 
problem. The scene, he said, was Vienna of the 19307. Jews and Gentiles, 
refugees from Vienna portrayed their experiences on your stage. As super- 
visor of a social agency I deal With minority groups. That's why I came. 
І spoke about your Session to three of my workers and they are here with 


me Moreno: “Do you know anyone else here?” Student: “No.” Moreno: 
[i : : 
Thus you form a unit of your own. A 


\ cers in 
pe iy ial re there any other social workers 
ience here 


(The count is 23.) “Thus, although not by persona) 
, you belong to a social qu 
"And you, how did you come here?" Studen if 
M I don't know anybody here but I wenn A 
S someone present who has the same problem as I? I am hà e 
Moreno: “Апа you?" Student: “I am еў: 
gaged to а Naval officer. I had hoped that ' 
onial session, dealing with the problem a 


some 
the people here and 1 suppose there vs have 


ould 


a А » " ctator? 
mnie „Mrs. White differently?” ‘Three spe 5 em 


d 

М к 
n this audience who would have les Í 
ty» 
e 
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Moreno: *I can now draw a chart portraying the structure of this 
audience. If I plot every individual on it, symbolized by a circle, and 
draw lines between the circles, I can differentiate on the basis of the num- 
ber of acquaintances you have here, the range of your potential influence. 
As you can see from this map, some persons are isolates in this audience, 
that is, without any acquaintances. Others form chains or are part of 
clusters of relationships. I can also draw lines between such persons here 
Who are unacquainted with one another, using a different color for them. 
Although they are individually unacquainted they belong to a specific 
Social network of influence because they operate in the community in the 
Same role as social workers or soldiers, or because they share the same 
Problem, as Negroes or Chinese.” 


ANALYSIS 


The first instrument which may assist us in understanding the 
Structure of this audience is the principle of identity. Identity should be 
Considered apart from the process of identification. It develops prior to 
the latter in the infant and it operates in all intergroup relations of adult 
Society. For the infant, "self" and “immediate milieu" are the same 


thing, there is no self-other relation. “Self” and “other” are the two yet 
pnditferentiated portions of the “matrix of identity.” On the adult level, 
© the 


Non-Negroes, for instance, all Negroes are taken as identical, the 
€gro; by non-Christians all Christians, by non-Jews all Jews, by non- 
Communists all Communists, are taken as identical, tie Christian, the Jew, 
the Communist. This “taking” is like a collective reflex, before some differen- 
tial experience changes the instrument. This principle of identity works also 
reverse, Negroes take themselves as a single collective, the Negro, a 
condition Which Submerges all individual differences, a self-evaluation 
which appears to gain support in the way they are taken by the other, 
the POn-Negro groups. The Christians, the Jews, the Communists, etc., 
take themselves as a singular identical collective, as the Christian, the 
Jew, the Communist, etc. The fact that groups have no organic reality 
oes not change the observation that such social identities are continuously 
Projected and believed in. In this audience we noticed that Mrs. White 


ated the Cowleys as if all Negroes would be alike—black, dirty, curly 
id ved and inclined to attack. The Romans treated the Christians as an 


€ntical collective, the Nazis the Jews. As you noticed from the Vote, à 
Arge Portion of this audience would have acted similarly to Mrs. White 
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towards the Cowleys, an overt illustration of the principle of identity. Ме» 
characteristic for this principle that it works best when members р. ita 
out-group are not individually known to members of the — Jae 
bolic collectives are lifeless, like automatons. Indeed, it is parac erm 
that—although the group notion is a fallacy—the principle of iden z 
of membership character wields such tremendous power upon man's imag 

nation. We shall call this identity, the identity of role. ке 

А second instrument is identification. Mrs. White returned to E. 
scene aíter receiving a lesson from her own child. He did not "see ks 
Negro, but a little boy-playmate. His mother identified herself then Aus 
his image of the little colored boy and this identification with p 
role stimulated her to identify herself with the individual roles played 3d 
the Cowleys in the second scene of the original plot. She tried then hasty 
to correct her error. 

It is useful to differentiate between sub 
tion, in the process of analysis, 
projection of an individual, usual 
According to Freud 
of, for instance, one 


jective and objective ident 
By subjective identification we mean : 1 
ly unreal feeling into another joe 
identification is due to the transference of the ow 
’s own father, the image of authority and ai ci 
upon a stranger. That stranger тау be in fact fully void of ape 
as well as of authority. The identification of the stranger with one's H e 
is therefore of a subjective character. In objective identification on is 
other hand, the experience of an image or situation of another person ap 
fairly accurate. One of the most important forms of objective identifica 


. H . i 19 
tion is with roles portrayed by other individuals. If for instance, 10 » 
audience social Workers feel а 


principle of identity w 
ance, and then, as soo 


themselves with the Cowleys, it was because the role portrayed bY e 
White was perceived by them as a role which they themselves have 

might have taken under similar circumstances, ole 
The three principles, identity, subjective identification and oe 
are usually interwoven, They rarely appear separately, However co! : 
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Spirited Negro gentleman, or a particularly beautiful Negro girl. On the 
other hand the process of identification is rarely complete. Most acts of 
identification are with a phase only of the other person. Recently, a student 
in the audience, just returned from overseas service and finding it difficult 
to make a come-back identified himself with an actor portraying a returnee 
оп the stage who found his job taken away by a 4F and his girl married to 
а widower next door. But he could not identify himself with the subject in the 
role of a fanatic against unions and buried his disappointments in alcohol. It 
was what I called partial identification, not a full one. Recently too, a woman 
in an audience identified herself with an auxiliary ego on the stage who was 
losing her husband to a rival. Although in fact she had no reason to fear 
Such an incident in her own life as there was no tangible situation of this 
Sort existing, she felt a deep hatred towards her rival and greatly disturbed 
When the session was over. During a subsequent interview she disclosed that 
her father and mother separated and that her father remarried. This was 
what I usually call distorted identification. In this category fall many of 
the transference identifications in the Freudian sense, projections of a wish 
9r of a fear, 

The analysis shows that what this audience needs is to become better 
acquainted with the true life role of a Negro family, not only intellectually, 


not only as neighbors, but in a psychodramatic sense, living and working it 
Out together on this stage.* 


*The n 
of the play, 
ence is cut 


ames of the players in this protocol are changed to maintain the anonymity 
ers; similarly names of towns are altered. The full discussion with the audi- 
: for limitations of space. 


SECTION IX 
THERAPEUTIC MOTION PICTURES 


—————Є———_— 


THE THERAPEUTIC DRAMA 


Ап analysis of the dramatic literature of all ages, radio scripts and 
films would show à division in several categories, the category of the enter- 
taining drama, the category of the esthetic drama, and the category of the 
Social, (religious, moral, educational) drama. But one category would be miss- 
ing—at least in a pure form—the therapeutic drama. Psychotherapy as an 
exclusive aim of the drama has never been attempted. The literature care- 
fully Sieved, will show that fragments or even large parts of many dramas 
and films might be considered as therapeutic if they could be cut off from 
the rest. But tied up as they are with other parts they render the total 
Picture doubtful therapeutically, if not confusing and anti-therapeutic 
From this Point of view even the best psychological dramas of Shakespeare, 
as Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, would not stand up to psychodramatic re- 
quirements, The Shakespeares, Ibsens and Calderon de la Barcas can not 
be blamed for this shortcoming. Their plays have been written for purposes 
other than therapy, as for instance, esthetic appreciation or morale, which 
Тау provoke in the audience heroic and noble, as well as morbid, childish 
An anti-social attitudes. Thus the acid test of whether a dramatic work 
"4 therapeutic or not depends upon whether or not it is capable of produc- 
ng catharsis in special types of audiences, or whether it is capable of 
uci Up each member of the audience to a better understanding of 

elf, or a better integration of the culture in which he holds member- 


shi à i 

T In Principle it is possible that a playwright may produce a drama 

is unconsciously would meet cathartic aims. Except for such acci- 
s 


» Ìt stands to reason that the therapeutic drama form has to be cul- 
S consciously and systematically like any other form of art or science. 
on ue is an argument which we must dispose of first, before elaborating 
ing я idea of the therapeutic drama. That is, that good drama is entertain- 
е Sautiful and therapeutic at the same time; if it is beautiful it must 

50; Produce catharsis and what is fine and beautiful is always the best 
Other 'nment. Far be it from me to deny the great beauty there : in 
Parts 9 and that it has, in parts, the seed of great catharsis. But cer ain 

› aS for instance, the scene where the colored Othello kills the white 


tivat 
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Desdemona, are bound to produce feelings in certain audiences which are 
the very opposite of catharsis. Obviously, what is true about as great a 
dramatist as Shakespeare, is much more true about the legion of mediocre 
playwrights, radio and film script writers. However, the regular xe 
tion is not our concern, it should be left to its approved specialists. Bu 
a psychodramatist on the consulting board of film production agencies might 
render good service, especially to agencies which are engaged in the produc- 
tion of films for children and adolescents. 

Therapeutic motion pictures,* film or television, the selection of con- 
flicts, the construction of plots, the choice and training of cast, must be 
made in accord with psychodramatic principles, But the medium of the film 
adds factors which are absent in a psychodrama session. The latter is a one- 
time event for a one-time audience. It aims to be of cathartic benefit to the 
actors and the audience alike. The therapeutic motion picture is a repeatable 
event and of cathartic benefit to an audience only. It is however able to appear 
simultaneously and successively before innumerable audiences. The focus of a 
psychodrama session is an immediate and singular audience—in the therapeutic 
motion picture attention is concentrated upon yet invisible, future audiences. 
The psychodramatic director works in continuous interaction with the audi- 
ence, analyzing action not only as the stage production requires, but also as Los 
rising and falling of the emotional atmosphere of the audience requires 


comment. Another technical difficulty arises from the medium itself. Only 
a few of the informal, s 


pontaneous actions and inter-actions of the psycho- 
drama lend themselves 


to photography. Inadequate picture-taking may 
easily turn the most spontaneous acting in 
trayal. 


o that it gives the audience the 
elf. 


Tur Drama SITUATION AND THE Rorr Process 


A drama setting can be a conventional theatre, a radio theatre audi- 
ence, a film theatre audience, a television theatre audience, and last but 
not least, a theatre for PSychodrama and spontaneity. It may be usefu 
to repeat here the interpretation which the Psychodramatic theory has give? 
—_—_— 


*I suggest that we use for this ne 


w ty 
therapeutic motion picture, 


Pe of motion picture a special phrase— 
therapeutic film, 


9r psychodramatic film. 
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to theatrical experience. It views the total situation as a subjective-objective 
process. It does not overemphasize one phase of it, for instance, the experi- 
ences of the spectator at the cost of another phase, for instance, the ex- 
perience of the actor, the experience of one individual spectator at the cost 
of all other individual spectators composing an audience, the experience of 
one particular audience at the cost of other audiences, the experience of one 
individual actor at the cost of another individual actor, or all actors inter- 
acting in a production. It does not overemphasize the verbal process in a 
Production at the cost of the action process. It does not overemphasize the 
role experience of the actor at the cost of the private experience he has had 
himself as a real person and it does not overemphasize the private, past 
experiences of a spectator as a real person at the cost of his experience as an 
audio-ego! living through the enfoldment of a dramatic production. It is 
Obvious therefore, that it is not satisfactory to explain the highly involved 
process of the theatrical situation by unconscious identification. This over- 
Simplifies that which is taking place to a degree which becomes misleading. 
The past and deeply subjective experiences of an individual spectator may 
exert an influence upon his attitude at the moment that he sits in the audi- 
иса, But what happens to the subject as he lives through the drama pas- 
Sively and actively is better answered if we consider every spectator as an 
embryonic playwright and as an embryonic role-player and if we relate 
im to the objective structure of the theatrical situation to which he is 
exposed. 
ME has been one of the basic errors of psychoanalysis to draw from one 
tion lon, the psychoanalytic situation, conclusions in regard to other situ- 
б i 5 Which, because of their different structure, require a different type 
struc Pretation, The drama situation has a structure of its own. The 
Cture of the setting has two sides. The one side is the production on 
* stage—whether a stage drama, a motion picture drama, or a radio 
rama—the production is an objective phenomenon, tangible and concrete 
2 18 not the subjective incognito mask of the psychoanalyst who is 
times to a patient like the ink-blot of the Rorschach test). The pro- 
oot Consists of roles borne by certain actors in a series of situations, 
i plot which brings these role-carriers to conflicts and to their golu- 
а (It is not just the enigmatic face of an analyst listening to a patient’s 
mplaints.) The audience egos, or short the audio-egos, react to roles, 
Ко 7 ВРСТИ BUS 


ы term coined by Abraham L. Umansky, see *Psychodrama and the Audience," 
Ometry, Volume VII, No. 2, 1944. 
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to King Lear, Othello, Electra, or Hamlet, and to an actual setting 
into which all these roles are interwoven. An objective determination 
of what these role-materials are to which the audio-ego reacts, is easily 
possible. The written play, the film and the phonograph make them accessi- 
ble. Because of this objective background the actual reaction of an audio- 


imagined elements, stirred u i t í 
real and even super-huma: 
duction which is h 
drama, i 


n roles, a cohesion, integration and unity of pro- 
The very shortness of the 


ocess) to super-human magic 
arly to the role-creator himself. They 


parallel role pr 
However, this embryonic experience in t 
the super-human, integrated and gigantic expression to which it has been 
carried by the playwright and the actors. 
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to such hei T : 
of mand E such little investment of his own to work with? One 
process of warnine ха epre (spontaneity). The spectator undergoes a 
starter. There is е he production оп the stage operating as a mental 
apport is established pom of the role in him to accept this starter. The 
and the more ed à x et he gives in to, like a follower to an authority, 
Carry him from em 115 receptivity is, the easier it will be for the role to 
however, that Mis age to stage until the climax is reached. It is obvious, 
is towards д е the productivity in the role creating of a spectator 
of the same rolé In 108 SIS ONIS the less will be his receptivity to any version 
trend of warm in the production, which does not coincide with his own 
before him "E up. If this varying version of the same role presented 
tion. which жа, estage tries to influence him to warm up into a direc- 
catharsis, pai radicts his own version, it may produce in him instead of 

А њ п апі resentment. 

Pectator is capable of experien 


beca: 

use А 

diferentiat a role in him has two sid 
- A spectator watching a Chaplin film reacts therefore to the 


WO port; 

a Sip en x role, the private person and the tramp. He may have 

* may have € ior the private Chaplin, a. positive tele for the tramp, or 

Private life s positive tele for both portions of the role process. If the 

he life of th an actor could be kept as stereotyped or as incognito as 

Minimum у Japanese emperor, the private tele would be reduced to a 
the average theatre goer would know only the series of roles 


In whi 
i 
ch an actor takes part. 


cing the role process on the stage 
es, a collective side and a private 


AUDIENCE REACTIONS 


In th 
of it € moment of presentation of a motion picture the production aspect 


is 5 
and ; ealed forever, There is only one aspect which is human, changeable 


In n : : : 
еей of control, that is the audience. The audience is the patient. 
llations should therefore 


their requirements 


t 
tween, a of productions depend. T 
Motion p; Onventional theatre audiences, PS 

Picture audiences. 

a куы iie attending a conventional drama and the audience attend- 
entiona] d rama have different attitudes. The audience attending а con- 
aware tha rama, although it faces a human drama for the first time, is 
t it is up to every particle a created conserve. It expects to be 
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entertained, moved and elevated by the drama and therefore rebukes severe- 
ly any imperfection, lack of control, productivity, cohesiveness and balance 
of the actors which disturbs the smoothness and unity of the play. It comes 
to the theatre with the expectancy of a type of warming up process in the 
actor which is the characteristic demeanor of a cultural conserve. It has no 


0, (we mean here the 5. 
stage in the moment of 
in the actor and in the play, a5 
€ experiencing of the production) 
Some degree of s. expectancy and 
mperfections, inconsistencies, frag- 


Psychodramatic audiences. The 5. 
s. must be stimulated and trained. 

it has to be realized oe of a therapeutic film is important 

picture is not the at the main object of a therapeutic motion 

Production process but the treatment of audiences. The 

aS for the patients helping in the production 


E is small com ya 1а 
a f 1 AE Pared to the help which it shou 
prove to millions of audio-egos. The aidien 3» toll E patient for 


hom the film i 
of the film’s кы and the benefit it derives from it is the final test 
ess. It is here again that the psychodramatic metho 
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has gathered some knowledge of the audience constellations. In the conven- 
tional theatre and moving picture theatre the audience has a laissez faire 
form, everyone is welcome who can buy his way to a seat. But in the thera- 
peutic theatre, just as a cast for production is essential—the audience itself 
has to be cast. The audience must be built at times homogeneously around 
Certain mental syndromes, father-son conflicts, suicide conflicts, and so forth. 
The new role of the audience in all psychodramatic procedures, whether 
applied to the theatre, film, radio or television, requires that the production 
Should be carried out with a psychodramatic eye upon what a specific audi- 
аце пеей and what every audio-ego experiences in the course of the presen- 
tation of the film, It may be desirable from time to time to project the psycho- 
ant director, as he himself enters upon the stage and gives his comments 
in the interludes, if not in persona, at least as a voice, into the film picture 
self. The voice of the psychodramatic director may therefore be inter- 
Woven into the total picture, the same way that he appears in a psycho- 
лаце Session, not only just commenting and analyzing and clarifying, 
ig hg to action, interrupting and ending, often І аа 
back Ssion, commanding, taking upon himself several roles e ае 
in Sound of the scenes themselves. It may be wiser to photograp! ies 
;,CUcal moments only so that his actions do not dominate the picture, 
«4€ it should be dominated as much as possible by the actor-patients them- 


se 
Yes. He should rather take the form of a therapeutic prompter, a coun 


Р + 
heut of the playwright and producer of the conventional stage. Every 
tested before special psycho- 


Seas film should be tested and re- pec ph (n 
Patients audiences, previous to being released to s е р та не i 
accom л Every therapeutic film, when released to n s акса 
рге; Panied by a list of instructions for the medical direc га 
in oe film to an audience anywhere in the country. At е ^ 
Start Should be to use therapeutic motion pictures 35 s pend ч à 
Sort P st actual therapeutic sessions. The director shoul “ee ds 
hia As director of the audience, complementing the cancers o dein 
te ш the film, stopping the film whenever necessary, E -— a 
ат ce» relating it to the specific audience facing him and repeating cis 
ы Such films can be used as opening up а psychodramatic ss 
AS up a given audience gradually, proceeding вае 
5 With an actual session, or at least, with a discussion of the audie 
Бозык tions. In cases where no other treatment but €: perge E 
ment °, therapeutic films of this kind can be shown, but always 
al reservation that it is a flight in the dark. 
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PRODUCTION or THERAPEUTIC Firms 


The idea of therapeutic motion pictures or therapeutic films struck me 
a few years ago. The experiment* taught me a few lessons which may be 
of some use in the preparation of similar experiments. 
emphasize, first of all, that a good film producer, with a 
hand and an excellent cast, is not able, by himself, to kno 


a truly therapeutic motion picture. On the other hand 
nized too, that a competent 


It is necessary to 
brilliant script on 
w how to produce 


à psychiatric hospital. It has to consist 
developments, climaxes and anti-climaxes. 


By the same token conventional playwrights 
of a psychodramatic film studio. They are not 


but tempted to proj х ious 
: А ect cliches from previou 
productions into the new experiment, ie eb 


Mr. S. Bates of Hudson, N. Y, “tre mum De 
Psychiatric Association, in W 
*The psychodramatic a 
several years, but experiments like "Lady i 
adequate ied To the contrary, 
ither i 5 
Be 53 nor Sesh, neither entertainment nor t 


ashington, D, ©, Мау 1935 
: С 3 
Pproach to moti been in the networks for 
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Sa = з 


vision, Secondary. He is not to make any concessions to mere entertain- 
ment, film tricks, beautiful scenery and happy endings unless they are an 
Integral part of the therapeutic development of the plot. He should learn 
his clinical psychodrama first, which will teach him that there is nothing 
More dangerous for the beginner than to copy the trappings of the conven- 
tional theatre and of the motion picture studio. He has to insist on the 
lessons which psychodramatic experience has taught to directors as well as 
audiences, 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHODRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The most important task of production is the finding of a therapeutic 
form of drama which is clear-cut and can be shared by all psychodramatic 
Motion Pictures, a form which is just as consistent within itself as the esthetic 
drama or the cartoon. The producer—in his form-finding search—should be 
conscious of the factors which make a psychodramatic session therapeutic 
ŝ0 that he should try to translate these factors into the film. There are three 
actors at work in every session: a) the action on the stage between patients 
auxiliary egos: they influence in turn every member of the audience; 

the action in the audience; one audio-ego can be a therapeutic agent 
o every other audio-ego; as they are influenced by the action on the stage, 
SY in turn, counter-influence the actor-patient and auxiliary egos ss 
© stage Process, in the pauses between scenes, immediately after c 
°пе and at the end of the session, by their reactions; c) the director, he 


à 1 ше 
setts his influence upon the actor-patients on the stage and the audio = 


Sc 


i : H à 

E the audience, and last but not least, by his analysis and nee i 
© would disregard these therapeutic influences the result wou 1 

thera р amlet does іп a conventional 


Peutic motion picture would appear as H 


е : > : i icture theatre. Even if 
А atre, or Charlie Chaplin's tramp іп а motion pic 


ic ai ld in- 
€ would imagine them further adapted to therapeutic aims they wou 


хере dn i tech- 
е the audience by what we psychodramatists know as а erie ed 
ique, Which is fine, but only one of the techniques used in therap 
? 


i ion 
“rama hat we need is a Shakespeare who undergoes a creative revolut 


In relationship to himself and to his characters. . —— 
is brings us back to the view illustrated in шеи? u has ‘Hamlet 

= Shakespeares and two Hamlets: the first pee to be pre- 
8ment of his imagination which he develops pon es of its 

More an audience at a time remote g> i ч = unreal. Then 
In this sense both Shakespeare and Hamle 


те ф 


Creation, 
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i :espeare who meets 
there is а second Shakespeare, the psychodramatic урин himself. The 
the real Hamlet who, in turn, forces him to be real ang гч which they meet. 
latter production is in the moment and in the ер p Way i finished 
Shakespeare is continuously present, he has not le aon а play. His pur- 
Product to a producer and a cast. He is not there to: ma аы ia 8 
Pose is to help a poor, melancholy man. He works Р t, more real than 
présent. It is not a fictitious Hamlet, it is a real Hamle 6 than the his- 
the historical Hamlet. Shakespeare himself is real, more ne not as a post- 
torical Shakespeare, he is the playwright in his real creativ po Shakespeare 
humous ghost, and applying his creativity to a real person. 


а helia, 
У ; with Ор 
connects one scene with another, Hamlet with Pollonius and m an 
with the Queen and th 


how he disconnects the 


a 
We learn how this Hamlet became "or him, 
became a Shakespeare. It is ее. Hamlet. 
eare than for Shakespeare to becom бв 
is а reversal of the normally maar т 
the spectators see how he might have become a Fortinbras. Every 


; to become Shakesp 


й like 
š М се 
Which is not а dream-like experience, 
опе which th i 


k 
gam ht bac 
heatre offers, but one which is broug 


role-p] 


hi 
a ing 
aying psychiatrists. We should not Чел play” 
ture a 


role- 
neficial influence of the 


peutic motion Pic 
psychiatric direct, 
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For a long time to come, until we know more about therapeutic motion 
picture production, a knowledge which cannot be attained but by ingenious 
and analytic experimentation, psychodramatic sessions will remain un- 
replaceable as the final arbiters of treatment success. 


THE Cast 
The cast, 

a) actual patien 
treatment 
therapeut 
Who port 
in th 
Calle 
to b 


following the psychodramatic pattern, „Сап consist ben 
ts for whom the production of the film is a part of t zi 
» assisted by a number of auxiliary egos, a type of pus : 
ic actors (entirely unrelated to the conventional theatre or > 
Tay the complimentary roles which the patient or patients nee 

© course of the film story; b) a cast of auxiliary egos, assisted by so- 
d informants, actual patients who are suffering from mental syndromes 
the time of the film production, (or who are just coming 
d experience and are warmed up to a high degree of com- 
d for whom the process of film production is a part of their 
Clear therefore, that the true ground of therapeutic motion 
S actual, lived and living experience and not fiction, however sig- 
the latter may be otherwise. In the present experimental phase 
0 aking therapeutic motion pictures, the first version, a cast consisting 
hes Or two centra] patients and auxiliary egos, is the safest development. 

adually, 


E i t- 
a permanent cast of auxiliary egos, saturated with the enac 
ment of m 

always surr 


а Psychodr 
th Р 


ental Syndromes, coupled with experience in production and 
Cunded by actual informants, can be tried. The third version, 
amatic director making pictures with a staff of auxiliary egos 
a jury of informants, is an extremely risky task. РЕ SA 
is th e advantages of using a cast consisting of auxiliary egos an ре 
the „р 16 Spontaneous actualities of mental demens can be capture | 
ех Picture, The patient is not an actor, he is just tormented by a certain 
i Пепсе and in living through this experience, he is serving himself and 
Su. Y-Product, producing the film which may help many : e oa 
Situ тег. Over-acting, melodramatic effects, if they are unrelated to : 
ation of the Subject, would be more easily avoided. Instead of following 
Script and a playwright director and egos follow a patient or a subject 
meth ir guide, putting it pred into the framework. of psychodramatic 
fici 905 ang techniques of presentation, and this again, not in an arti- 
tal Way— for the purpose of making a film—but because it is helping the 
Patient to find Бїт ara get relief. The disadvantages of production by 
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this method are of course considerable. It means parting from the many 
subtleties and niceties of regular picture-making: to make a picture perfect 
and smooth, to cut it short for effect, to encourage the patient to be a good 
actor, following certain models, is most undesirable, in fact, destructive to 


therapeutic filming. The patient must be left to find himself, to act on his 
own spontaneous level, to warm up his ow 


catching the performers 
g the best parts together 
dinary film, but expense 
that a psychodramatic 
aborate settings of conventional 
direct, as they are dealing with 
ively. And further, a good thera- 


The change must be borne in mind which the conventional drama had 
om the the 


pictures will be able to re 
audio-egos necessary for 


к : One thing i action 
catharsis remains the focal Point of eset, is clear enough, that 


duce the amount of action or participation of the 
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Spectator Catharsis. Audiences are his main frame of reference, not just 
audiences in a generalized sense, but audiences of patients or, more broadly 
peaking, of subjects, special audiences because of some cultural or mental 
ш, A therapeutic motion picture studio should have therefore, 
oe and psychiatrically trained directors, test audiences wage 
mu with paris of motion pictures as they are in the са 
тау Khas. Their reactions to what they experience when seeing a a 
clear that : producer in the delicate job of cutting and editing. It vel : 
ut a eae do not mean here a preview of a picture after it 15 anis ed, 
it i munns: tg bjects for whom 
lt is meant 
Whose ри 


sting of a film in progress, using the su 
as a jury. Such a test audience may consist of only a few persons 
nsitivity can be trained to a high degree of reliability. It may very 
ms «ыу Be most therapeutically effective motion pictures #0 ls a 
itself, the т not show the end production, but the process 1n oie d 
is cut and. ce nascendi and the intermediary stages. Much й eM бена 
While th » ited because it lacks smoothness and directness may orth 
“rapeutically and much which is smooth and direct may only aid in 


e gla | 
ап tb. à 
Pius escape from the real issue. This is one of the experiences of 


le ps 
i S r А " А “© 

js stan, drama form which brings the patient-actor in his bos pos 
ituation 788 i | fini : : his life 
Situation cendi and shows up the unfinished fragmentary parts 0 


" i "n : . 
ы чу. Up, two general methods of production can be peius фе 
Chief infor базы method, in which a patient is the chief actor as we de 
r anq mant, and the cgo-actor method, in which an auxiliary is the еу : 

i the patient merely the chief informant. The patient-actor metho 


simp] 
ime, and should be the quickest way to good results in the present 


i i i to b 
| Ей ducti atient himself has 

b p ction. Of course the р е 
; lem and chosen 


an 
“апе i Nong many who have the same type of prob dee 
рес two attributes: a crucial personal experience touching de 
bin the Syndrome in question, and superior dramatic noe : 
~: wati c 
oe method requires more permanent organization 0 ie * 
Ран“ Pow egos who have worked with patients in op —— a 
рац 2 i i i i i i n the stage, 
scient the О have been trained in mirroring patients OT е ens. ШУ 
"siti, Selves as a check to the truthfulness of their а 


H n t 
Ca e x :ectivistic imitatory talent, 
П һе 505 endowed with a profound subjectivisti apa s eni 


us i 
a check. 45 chief actors, using of course, actual decet ffective rela- 
‘Onshi every phase of thei duction. A particularly efteci í 
found е of their pro al method, that is, letting 


n psychodramatic work is a revers 
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an auxiliary ego be the chief actor—the patient, the patient himself acting 
in a minor role, like an auxiliary ego to himself. It is probable that once 
studios for therapeutic motion pictures are permanent, the actors will be 
trained for every type of syndrome. But whatever the future developments, 


they should never be permitted to finish a production by themselves, with- 
out the censorship of actual informants. 


ILLUSTRATION OF A FILM PRODUCTION IN THE MAKING 


First Phase: A series of psychodramatic Sessions are run which have 
chiefly one aim: to get the scenic material out of a patient, to get him to 
act in as many situations as are relevant to his problem, regardless of their 
value for motion picture taking, working on them with auxiliary egos with 
an eye towards determining the best possible team for a final picture cast. 
In this material-gathering phase careful records are made, but the photo- 
graphic shots made may be only few. 


Second Phase—Stage of Reconstruction 


As it often happens in the course of the psychodramatic process that 


after a number of sessions the total development of the patient's problem 
is reviewed by the director and, so to s 


is put together, the director of 
job of filming, 


thus: after having been drafted 
months’ training, he ran away 
Picked up and brought back и 

A : ^n one scene he showed how ^ 
walked off, in another how he was picked up and brought back to camp» in 
a third scene the return to his family. І, 


lous deeds and death in battle, which Ве 
nother scene he depicted a situatio 
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ш а drugstore, bein А 
contemplated t. 5 refused a large quantit ў i a 
with a eas suicide. In a later de € н S 
his Ios: = army and clashes with superior officers, in ые d ias 
m a fal scene: Hi om home at the age of six, landing in a police statio Po 
his undistinguish =| feeling of shame for his own poor background cie 
the psychodram e family. In a reconstruction plan for motion pict > = 
ne induction mis process might open up with his hero and BE 
military un “ing up by a fit of depression after the first clash ae 
one Simon con ext the suicidal plan leading up to the walk which ed in 
last Sceriás E às nn. away and leaving behind himself, the soldier. In pu 
his new veta ed up and brought back to face the military authorities 
and his irs ру must be carefully planned and worked out, the subject 
many Ышана egos are directed to re-enter these scenes but to give as 
Production wu ta ee of each of them as required. An alternative of 
sa Risi Own pda that one of the co-acting auxiliary egos is directed to 
jme establishe 3 of John's psychodramatic development, within the 
Sections and j : by the producer. Every psychodramatic version 
in full, is at last presented before a test audience. The 


Versi 
on whi 
ich 
arouses the deepest catharsis is chosen. 


Тика 
Р, 
ee of Filming 
ilm " 
process is the result of the coóperation of several agents: the 


tor, the 
ie hodramatie та the cast, the informants and the test audience. The 
tested as to its jose. before it reaches the stage of filming, has 
Teach, test audience a fitness, that is, broken up into scenic units 
1е5 the film st exposed to each of the units. The composition which 
age is therefore a carefully sifted product. 


direc 


Slevin, 
r B ou : 
осе itself s undesirable parts should be continued du 
t , as it is not just the content of a script which is decisive, 
the moment of filming. The 


the acti 
cage Stipt aj ipte and the role-taking in 
@ o the : һе turned by one cast into à 
Stage otal she say The informants, individuals 
Speci When the A to be portrayed, are therefor 
~ acto; йарак Г of the film is irrevocably de 
test 3 auxiliary if the cast does not consist of patie 1 
Bather: lence in egos. „Тһе therapeutic motion picture 15 
Sting ph the different stages of its development, 
ase before any filming is done, in the reconstruct 


wholesome effect, by another 
who have experienced 
e indispensable at this 
termined. They are of 
nts, but of therapeutic 
examined by а 
in the material- 
jon phase 
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when the psychodrama is structured as a whole, and in the filming stage 
when every part of the film is checked. The final arbiter is the test audience 
which is exposed to the motion picture itself, a situation which is analogous 
to the one for which the picture is meant. Systematic research of audience 
reactions to motion pictures in mental institutions as well as in the com- 


munity at large will gradually lead to a better understanding of what units 
should be left out of a therapeutic film. In time to come we will know how 
many categories of audiences there are to be reached and will produce 
motion pictures fitting the requirements of each. 


ANALYSIS OF THERAPEUTIC FILMS* 


In the last few years a number oí motion pictures have been pro- 
duced, as Lady in the Dark, Now Voyager, Conflict, Love Letters, Spell- 
bound, which represent a dabbling of the motion picture industry with 
therapeutic (often with straight psychiatric) projects. Due to the fact 
that. the instigators, producers and actors have no psychiatric and psy- 
chological training, these films can well be classified as ‘psuedo’ thera- 
peutic. Because of the mass influence which motion pictures exercise they 
can be called dangerous undertakings, spreading false notions, portraying un- 
true explanations of causes and distorted cures upon the screen. Upon closer 
analysis of these films as to their content, the influence of psychoanalytic 
theory is one of the outstanding features. The import of childhood trauma, 
of dreams and repressions are some of the most popular hypotheses used for 
the explanation of psychic conflicts. However, there is in these motion pic- 
ture productions a feature much more involved which is not so obvious, the 
Psychodrama, The psychoanalytic situation is a patient-physician relation, 
Е 15 à form of verbal interview: the real stuff of life, the situations and con- 
flicts, when and as they occur, are kept out of it. But the producers of these 
films do not try to duplicate psychoanalytic interview as it occurs in fact, 
чч Would be rather boring to the public; they try to produce a ‘drama,’ 
É tow that by enacting and re-enacting of scenes a mental catharsis can 
me Unconsciously therefore, they have been entering into the 

в of the therapeutic drama or, as it is usually called, the psychodrama. 
flm. Preparing the script, selecting the actors, editing and cutting the 
liens the effects of the film upon audiences, factors ana ideas ms 
Gish men by them borrowed from psychodrama, which they make up with- 
з cient knowledge of its principles of producing therapeutic films and 

Problems involved in audience catharsis. Unconsciously they are using, 
nai the production, the warming up of actors (always with : idea in 
ipti, a. ar the audiences will be similarly eie m perra 
да the process of role-playing and role-identi ca lon, whic 

A Valuable concepts in the analysis and guidance of audiences, . 
bs oe rapid popularization of an idea -n ер a м. 
буза a ad number of seemingly psychiatric m e Г cing 
н пе public by unskilled men, producing undesirable efiects. Ап 

Portant medium by which masses of people can be treated simultaneously 
"wu Come into the hands of laymen who are unwittingly promoting a form 
fe ee which may become the greatest barrier to the psychodramatic 

Of the future,” 


i 


* x 2 1 
Therapeutic flm is defined as a type of motion picture whose main object is the 


tre, 
атеш of audiences, 
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PSYCHODRAMA AND TELEVISION 
PREFACE 


During the last two decades, a basic change in methodological е 
tion has been taking place which centers on two points: The interpersona 
relationship systems and the concept of the moment. In order to — 
the interpersonal relationships into the larger frame of reference of | e 
Social sciences, new tools of social measurement, novel ways of presenting 
and evaluating findings and new forms of statistical procedure had to be 
devised. In order to bring social and cultural phenomena into the present 
tense, ingenious experiments and tests had to be devised, such as sane 
neity and psychodramatic procedures, bringing the conceptual [ай 
of interpersonal relationships into union with the conceptual framework 0 
the philosophy of the moment.* 

In the course of liberating interpersonal events from their pseudo- 
momentary character and transforming them into interactions truly in the 
moment, the greatest barriers found were technological devices, particularly 
in the form of the cultural co It became clear to us that neither 


concepts “spontaneity” and the other 


*See Moreno, J. D 
theater" (The Spontaneit: 
of the Moment and the 
and Mead, George TH. 
It appears, 


И- 
"Der Augenblick» (The Moment), Berlin, 1922; “Баз ape 


1923, in part translated in "The vido 
P Sociometry, Vol. IV, No. 2, May, 1932: 
the Present,” London and Cikago wor 
Wenty years, that only in Moreno? ор 
he moment and the theory of interpers 
System—sociometry, 
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autonomous and free—free, that is, from any external influence, and free 
from any internal influence which he cannot control. It has, for the sub- 
ject, at least, all the markings of a freely produced experience." “Spontaneity 
is also the ability of a subject to meet each new situation with adequacy." “It 
(spontaneity) is not only the process within the person, but also the flow of 
feeling in the direction of the spontaneity state of another person. From the 
Contact between two spontaneity states centering, naturally, in two different 
Persons, there results an interpersonal situation.” “Conserve,” says Webster, 

means to keep in a safe or sound state; to preserve it.” It is derived from the 
Latin con -+ servare, meaning to guard. We have used the word “conserve” as 
à noun preceded by the adjective “cultural.” Spontaneity and the cultural 
Conserve are tangible and observable phenomena in human experience. They 
are inter-related concepts; one is a function of the other. Neither absolute 
spontaneity nor absolute conserve can be achieved, but they have been found 
to be useful heuristic principles. 


INTRODUCTION 


. Опе of the most important aspects in the study of interpersonal rela- 
tionships is the interactive performance of a group of persons in a medium 
Which is continuously changing, and in which the attention of the partici- 
Pants is shifting from one task to another without warning. Under these 
Conditions, split-second judgment and responsive spontaneity will be most 
"gorously challenged. Television is a medium in which interpersonal action 
of the moment is the final desideratum. PE З 
tel » new opportunity for testing interpersonal productivity is given in 
€vision broadcasting, since it can combine in a unique fashion spontaneity 
of human interaction with the flexibility of а technical instrument well 
attuned to such an intent, The human organism, singly and collectively, 
as in the past been so over-conditioned and made so responsive to cultural 
om stimuli that new methods and procedures must be investigated 
Order to develop new reaction-patterns. | 

‚ Ina байшин am пка aim the fate and future of the spontaneity 
tuinciple as а major pattern of culture and living may depend on good for- 
n in tying it up with technological devices. It is reasonable to assume 
; 186, should the spontaneity principle remain outside the powerful technolog- 
advances of our time, it would continue to be a subjectivistic expression 

a small group of romantically inclined intellectuals and unable to reach 


an 
d educate the public at large. 
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Among the technological devices capable of expression, one can differ- 
entiate between two types: the one which is designed specially to transmit 
cultural conserves and includes such items as the book, the gramophone and 
the motion picture; and the other type which includes the “neutral” devices 
of radio and television, which do not enforce the production of conserves, 


as do those of the first type. By “neutral” we mean that they are sufficiently 


flexible to transmit both conserves and spontaneous forms of expression. They 
are not at least to start with, mechanical barriers 


to the presentation of spon- 
taneity. 


It is now more than twenty years since radio as a means of cultural 
transmission had its start. At that time it was suggested by Moreno that 
here was given a medium which could be used for the presentation of spon- 


taneous material; that it should be made the vehicle for instantaneous, ex- 
temporaneous influence, instead of for conserves, 


Strategic moment which was offered to the radio 


idea of spontaneous culture: it fell prey to old, established, habit-ridden 
conserves in man, himself. Surveying the last twenty years of radio work, 


We can see the whole field being with few exceptions practically controlled 
by the conserve. 


First of all 


As we know today, the 
was lost to the modern 


y established by other en- 
a, etc. It could be bought and sold 
d according to its commercial merits- 


the total pattern of present-day ci 
device is coming to practical fruition—television. It might easily fall prey 
to the conserve, as did the radio. 
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action-patterns. The dilemma with television is therefore either that it will 
try to compete with the perfectionism of the motion picture film—radio 
broadcasting has no such competition—or that it will have to search for 
other standards of presentation. which are of a different character from the 
motion picture film and the radio conserve. The perfectionism in motion 
picture production pays because a motion picture film is repeatable and can 
be shown in many places at the same time or at different times. But tele- 
Vision production is not repeatable. It is instantaneous and extemporaneous— 
transitory—and that is its full meaning. As soon as one tries to make it 
repeatable it becomes like a film and loses its central characteristic. But if 
it i$ to be momentary, the production end must keep pace with it and must 
reach a high degree of spontaneous flexibility. Obviously, the daily produc- 
tion schedule of a television station has to run such a large number of situa- 
tions and acts that the motion picture film system cannot be automatically 
transplanted into it. A new system must be organized and introduced which 
Partakes of some of the phases of the old, conserved techniques but is inte- 


grated with and vitalized by spontaneity methods. In the course of experi- 


Mentation, it may be found that there are features to which conserved tech- 
d—perhaps— 


niques can be applied, but the highest meaning of television an 
is destiny will be attained if the relationship between production and tech- 
nical apparatus is similar to the split-second coördination of the air-pilot 
with his plane, | 
Carefully organized spontaneity experiments should show the bodies 
or People who control the dissemination of news, entertainment, etc., that 
television can indeed function without the use of conserves—indeed that 
the medium can thus become more vivid and rich in content than it other- 
Wise would be. In view of this aim, a series of studies have been set up by us 
Showing the applicability of spontaneity methods to the technological me- 


‘um of television. 


OPERATIONAL PROCEDURE OF A TELEVISION BROADCAST 


g of light waves as registered by 


Televi i А din 
ision comprises the broadcast! à 
| the broadcasting of sound waves 


€vision camera, j adio comprises 
a, just as radio C р : ч 
АЗ registered by a microphone. Light waves ате converted into electrical 


pulses by means of a cathode ray tube, known as an iconoscope, which is 
Seated inside the camera. These electrical impulses are then transmitted 
rough the ether and received by а similar cathode ray tube located in the 
9me receiving set, which converts them back into light. Thus, the spectator 
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sees in his receiving set the identical image which is registered by the tele- 
vision camera at the studio. 

In all the television procedures which we observed, two cameras аге 
used. One camera is supported on a comparatively simple tripod mechanism 
which may be wheeled around to any position on the studio floor, while the 
other camera is supported by a highly complicated mechanism, known as 
a panorama dolly, which permits the use of a wide range of camera angles. 
The dolly may also be wheeled around at will. These cameras are known 
as numbers “опе” and “two,” respectively. The studio proper, that is the 
place where the productions take place and are photographed, is known as 
the "floor." Тһе productions are controlled, however, by the program direc- 
tor and his technical assistants who sit behind a glass partition in what is 
known as the "control room," which is raised on a level above the floor so 
that the occupants are afforded an unobstructed view of the entire produc- 
tion. The program director is in constant 
the "floor crew," which consists of the cameramen, the electricians, the 


PME. € who are necessary to the mechanical functioning of the 
production. e crew, as well as the actors, are under the supervision of an 


T," who is responsible for the smooth 
le, and who also relays to the pro- 
or in the control room. Figure 1 


telephonic communication with 


program director to t. 


staff. he other members of the television 


own by the camera not in use by direct- 


E —À——— M This is actually effected by 4 
"The authors are extremel 

M y grateful to Mr Adri я 

isi " a an M i rector 

of ича е Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc mee мен d the 

„ 

ei de n bru Present at a number of television broad i f the 

Columbia Broadcasting System. adcasts in the studios О 
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SCHEMATIC DIAGRAM OF PRESENT TELEVISION PROCEDURE 
F/oor 
Control Room 


Œ] = Program Director 
[0 = Floor Manager 
[o = Mastor of Coremonies When Boforo 


Cameras 
С) = Mastor of Ceremonies Whon Out of 


/  Camera-Fiold 
A, A, А = Actors 
Су, Ср = Camoramen at Cameras 
cm uid Tolephonic Communication 
Series of >—— = Earphones 
{сер electrical controls operated by a technician seated directly to the 
оп the S right. The director indicates to him which camera is to be put 
air by simply saying, “ ‘Take’ One,” or “ ‘Take’ Two,” referring to 


Camera « 
a "One" or camera “Two” on the floor. 


OPERATIONAL PROCEDURE OF A SPONTANEITY PERFORMANCE 
performance is based is that a 


The premise upon which a spontaneity 
director can produce a drama 


or aie persons under the leadership of a direc i ‹ 
Without atize an event or experience without previous preparation for it and 
Sands a knowledge of the topical theme which is to be embodied. Thou- 
efore 1 experiments presented in the course of more than twenty years 
mom arge and small audiences have demonstrated that such an art of the 
ent is possible. 
Spontaneous production is divorced 
s eund ppd ya individua 
Wright m It is a production in which every р 
ake the same time, evolving a drama W 
Чр as they go along. 


Brou 


from the concept of a script 
1 or group of individuals (play- 
erformer is an actor and play- 
hich he and his fellow-actors 


Which i 
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The performers are trained in the spontaneous production of ideas as 
well as in spontaneous interaction. It is easy to appreciate a spontaneous 
performance in operation, but extremely difficult to put it down on pper 
Usually there is the “carrier” of an idea. This may be the director, one О 
the performers, or a total outsider. The carrier transfers his idea to the 
director who, in turn, works it out with the performers. The róles are as- 
signed and the action begins. This idea may be only a seed. It is often 
more of an incentive to spontaneous thinking and action than a completely 
formed and postulated course of action. One scene conditions the next and, 
after a series of unexpected turns, an ending is reached which is at once 
dramatic and logical. The function of the director is to stimulate the dra- 
matic process through strategies determined by the contingencies of the 
moment. He has a total view of the action at all times and is thus able 


to decide at what point a dragging scene should be stopped or when a weak 
scene should be stimulated. 


The director has a number of “rescue players" in reserve whom he can 
send in when or where they are most needed, and he can recall from the scene 
of action players who hinder the smoothness of production, or who have 
done their part and are no longer needed. The pl у 
scene may be perfectly able to develop it to the proper climax, but he 15 
often unable to visualize а fitting dénouement. The director—as а Раг 
ticipant observer, since he himself is not acting—is able to anticipate cit 
ical moments of this kind. А rescue player is instructed by him as to what 

what action to take in order to give = 
drama the necessary stimulus towards either а new climax or а logical 


ending. The director may deem it wise, however, to dispense with isco 
players if the necessary changes ап 


5 
Р d climaxes come forth from the playe" 
already operating on the stage. 


A large number of addi 
veloped 


H H 1 a 
ayer who is acting 1N * 


character and róle to assume, and 
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by this time must be wondering just how, from the operational point of 
view, we propose to adapt these methods to the field of television in a work- 
able form. 


In our thinking on this subject, the problem seems to us to resolve 
itself on one pivotal point, namely the function of the director. He is the 
agent through whom the various elements of the television production must 
flow and be correlated, and he is also the one who has the authority and 
Tesponsibility of seeing that the performance achieves the desired effect. 
It has already been pointed out that a television broadcast resolves itself 
around two foci: the floor and the control room. Perhaps, therefore, it would 
be more accurate to say that the problem concerns the optimum delegation 
and apportionment of authoritative responsibility to cover these two centers 
of activity. 

Four methods of doing this have suggested themselves to us: 

Method 1. The program director would have full authority over both 
the “video”? and “floor” aspects of the broadcast. The director would be 
Seated in the control room and communicate with his staff of players and 
the camera crews via telephone, directing both groups at the same time. 
This would mean that each player, as well as the cameramen, would have 
to be supplied with a set of ear-phones so as to be able to receive orders 
from the director. Each player would have to remove his ear-phones each 
time he was called upon to go before the cameras (see Figure 2), and there 
would be no way in which he could receive further instructions once he was 
Оп the scene of action. The director would be over-crowded with things 
to watch and would have a difficult time to pay sufficient attention to all 
а8ресіѕ of the production at any one time. 

Method 2. Here, the program director would continue to be the final 
authority over the entire production, but would give orders, telephonically, 
to his acting staff via an assistant director who would be located on the 

901. (See Figure 3.) The assistant director would, in turn, relay these 
Orders to the staff by means of a set of pre-arranged visual signals. The 
rector would still be in direct telephonic communication with his camera 


C 

Tews, however, 

"This term is often used to designate that portion of the broadcast operation which 
©ncerned with the selection of photographic images to be televised. In contra 
i the term “floor” refers to all production activity which is operationally соп 
ith the management of events taking place before the cameras. 


distinc- 


is с 
i cerned 
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BOEEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF SUGGESTED METHOD FO. 1 


Floor Control Room 


o = Progran Director 
А, А, А = Actors 

R, R, В = Roncuo Players 
>>>. Earphones for Actors 

C1, Сг = Camsrmon at Camoras 
——<— = "Telephonic Communication 


Figure 2 


Method 3.. Here the assistant director of Method 2 would become 4 
full director handling all floor aspects of the broadcast and sharing authority 
equally with the program director, who would be mainly concerned witb 
the video aspects. These two persons A 


munication (see Figure 4) and would coö i i olicies 
ана. Бараар of Coóperatively determine the policie 
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CHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF SUGGESTED METHOD NO. 2 


[С] = Assistant Director 


3 А, Ay А = Actors 
R, R, R = Rescue Players 
Су, Cg = Cameranen at Cameras 
———=+— = Telephonio Communication 
——-4— = Visual Communication 


= Video Director 


= Floor Director 
A, A, А = Actors 
Figure »^ 

M R, R, R = Rescue Playors 

Су, Са = Сашегшеп at Cameras 
——— = Telephonic Communication 
——— = Two-Way Telephonio Comuni- 

cation 

L2 «--» Yieual Cosmunioation 
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SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF SUGGESTED METHOD NO. b 
Floor Control Коо 


/) AN 
AN 


|] 


[шя]! = Citief (Floor) Director 
C] = Assistant (video) Director 
ті 5 A, А, А = Actoro 
ы R, R, R = Rescue Players 
>= D- = Earphones 
Ci, C2 = Cameramen at Camerno 
—~<— = Telephonic Communication 
==- —» Visual Commnication 
desired. The important element is 


€ | the fact that the spontaneous action 
and interaction of all aspects of the 


production should be as little hampered 
ual communication between the director 
nd his acting staff is important. As new 


r's intentions and su i i 
i ggestions. 
Obviously, the most im 


portant single fa Р nsidered 
here is the problem of timi 8 ctor which must be со! 


ng. This is comparati i s one 
el so long à: 
cameraman takes orders from the director 4 ү g 


man are employed, the more com 
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character to be photographed. The video director, in a split second prior 
to this, might have considered letting the particular picture currently being 
televised run а few seconds longer, or he might have been impressed by a 
previous suggestion from the floor director to photograph another character 
who is in the process of dying. The new order from the floor director— 
namely, to photograph the man with the gun,—throws these previous con- 
tingencies out of whatever potential consideration they may have had. The 
Suggestions coming from the floor director, however, are themselves contin- 
Bent upon the varying improvisations occurring in front of the cameras. 

e may have changed his mind before a certain scene got started, sending 
а new character upon the scene with an accompanying order to the video 
director, telling him to shift the camera’s focus to the latter. The video 
director then has to transmit the floor director's order to the camera crew. 
All this sounds more difficult described on paper than it would be under 
Actual broadcast conditions. Whoever has witnessed a performance in a 
SPontaneity theatre knows that a staff can easily be trained to a high degree 
of efficiency along these lines. 


DIRECTIONS AND AIMS IN TELEVISION RESEARCH 


The researches carried out in psychodramatic laboratories have pre- 
Pared the ground for similar studies which are modified by the admixture 
of technological devices. They have shown that the spontaneity and pro- 
aime d of the individuals participating in a common situation can be 
Сед, including the director and social investigator. They have also shown 

А a well-balanced and productve interaction can be enhanced by the 
choice of co-workers with favorable tele-relationships. Last but not least, 
they have shown that the spontaneous interaction of individuals is train- 
able; that they can be stirred up—at least for the duration of the action— 
9a degree of rapid and adequate response to a new situation, to a degree 

Clear апа appropriate judgment and to a degree of interpersonal balance 
and Control far beyond the expectancy of intelligence and ability observable 

€se individuals in daily life. : . 
fo In the psychodramatic laboratory, three types of interaction have been 

und, each of which conditions the other two, thus shaping the total pro- 
tiene е The first is the interaction between technological equipment, the 
айны color systems—to which, in the television studio, the теч 
up he microphones might be considered to correspond—and the indivi uals 

on the stage upon whom they are focused. The psychodramatic director, 
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watching and directing the persons on the stage, and the man who is receiving 
his instructions and directions as to how and when to change lighting-effects, 
often have collisions because of differences in timing—acceleration and re- 
tardation of a certain lighting-effect reaching the stage—and because of the 
different responses of the individuals on the Stage to the changes in color 
and light thrown upon them. In some cases the warming-up process is 
stimulated; in other cases it is decreased or even blocked. It is obvious 
that, in the television broadcasting studio, similar responses might occur 
in the course of spontaneous production while the cameras are operating. 
The second type of interaction is the private personal relationships which 
exist between the members of the staff. In the psychodramatic laboratory, 
dozens of occasions have been noted wher 
the staff members changed from da 
to another. The tele-relationship 
or that of a combination of the 
studio, tele-relationships must ex 
The third type of interact 
of productivity, itself. Tt invol 


To illustrate this Process, 


i PDA gures 6 and 7, sociograms 
JE portray actual work-situations in the Psychodramatic laboratory. By 


the replacement of “floor лая їог "psychodramatic director” and “video 
director” for “light-operator”—actors and rescue players remaining the same 


for both media—a graphic Presentation of the dynamic interpersonal process 
is provided. | 
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Thus, it cannot be assumed that the interpersonal situation produced 
in а psychodramatic laboratory can automatically be introduced into a 
television laboratory. Several extenuating phenomena are introduced by the 
technological devices of television: the interaction requirements of the per- 
Sonnel, the integration of the technological personnel with the production 
Personnel, and, finally, the problem presented by the television audience. 
The latter's sense of appreciation is conditioned by the highly perfected film 
and radio Conserves, or to the smooth production of a stage play. What 


ARBITRARY WORK-SITUATION IN METHOD 3 
Sociogram 


Figure 6 
Р = Ploor Director A= Male 
V = Video Director O= Female 
Су, Ca =Cameramen = Attraction 
"x A, A = Actors Wee = Rejection 


R, R= Rescue Players —-—-—-—= Indifference 
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they see in their receiving sets will differ greatly in form, regularity and 
smoothness from what they have been used to seeing heretofore. Their 
sense of appreciation will have to be trained along the lines of spontaneous 
experience and production. 

The aim of television research should be to assist in a gradual evolu- 
tion from the present vague and inarticulated broadcast conditions to condi- 


ARBITRARY-WORK SITUATION IN METHOD 3 


Sociogram 


Figure 7 
Ch =Chief (Floor) Director A = Male 
Asst = Assistant (Video) О = Female 
Director = Attraction 
Су, Co = Cameramen AHH = Rejection 
A, A, A = Actors == ———= Indifference 
R, В, R = Rescue Players 
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Qm bring the medium of television to its most suitable spontaneous 
ssion. It is obvious that no broadcasting company can make changes 
v d Every innovation must be tested and evaluated in the objectivity 
1 the laboratory before audience presentation can be allowed. The direc- 
tion of research should be towards the increase of the spontaneous flexibility 
of each of the agents responsible for the production. 
- кы ae of television research must consider the following factors: 
Ps ii irector and his associates, (b) the production,—technical and 

is and (c) the audience. 
"m өз с апа irrelevancies of a superficial approach toward tele- 
Мена Ра анай production will be the more apparent the more inte- 
бын correlated such a production becomes. If a television director 
es dnd photograph a group of people dancing—for example—he may, 
ашы. e |^ justification, move his cameras from one part of the floor 
P Win г, eaving certain of the dancers out of the picture entirely. His 
Чү "Whe te is that of securing a picture of the dance which „pleases the 
e a ind of hit-or-miss procedure, entirely dependent as it is on the 
земи 4 taste of the director, is what is bound to occur in television 
oped oni in care is observed. Even if a director has a highly devel- 
Enna etic sense and turns in a tolerable broadcast effect, five different 
It ra m turn in as many different versions of the same broadcast. 
"e d т therefore, that a system of testing potential television direc- 
éste | devised in order to secure the most desirable and coóperative 

possible. 
Two frames of reference for such a test are necessary. One of them 


sh s 5а 
ould consist of a body of experts in the field of television who would act 
he relative aesthetic merits 


as eee 
a selective jury, passing judgment upon t 
d criteria for the use of 


св potential directors to be tested. Suggeste 
Jury are as follows: 
"RS Comparative richness and 
Se as caused to be broadcast by the director; 
(b) Originality in the selection of these units, and 
Bio (с) Efficiency in the use of the time at the disposal of each particular 
adcast. 
m connection it should be added that all directors in one particular 
cee. to be tested should be given as nearly the same type of material to 
feacti with as possible. The other frame of reference should consist of the 
ion of the television audience itself to various programs con 


variety of units aesthetic to the optic 


ducted by 
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the respective directors under consideration. A poll of the audience (p: 
be taken in the form of a written questionnaire asking each member o 
the audience which of a number of programs he liked best and for what 
reasons. А director to be tested would be assigned to each program and his 
popular merit could be determined by what his television audience thought 
of the broadcast he directed. The discovery would probably be made that 
certain directors were unusually adept at one type of program while at the 
same time undesirable for another type. f 

If two directors are working together on the same production, as in 
Method 3, they should be tested for their ability to coöperate to the fullest 
possible extent. As we have already stated, the element of split-second 
timing is most important, and the interplay of suggestions between the floor 
and video directors should not be hampered by friction caused by differ- 
ence in personality or other maladjustments in their interpersonal rela- 
tionships. There should be at all times a productive relationship between 
them. 

The acting staff which forms the nucleus and basis for all spontaneous 
television productions as envisioned by us should þe subjected to a rigorous 
system of training along much the same lines as those established in the 


psychodramatic laboratories. Before the training is specifically applied to 
the medium of television, each A 


ciples of spontaneous dramatic 
of the meaning of spontaneity 
testing and training before the c 


action and should know the full significance 


applied to this field. He is then ready for 
ameras. 


It is suggested that this training should comprise the actor’s being 
ed in very simple dramatic situations to start with, situations in which 
a maximum of three persons are involved and which last for relatively short 
periods of time—five to ten minutes. There should be no attempt to com- 
plicate the plots of these situations with elaborate sophisticated by-play; 
the action should be carried out along simple and fundamental lines. AS 
the actor becomes more and more proficient at his work, the complexity of 
the situations in which he acts and their duration can be gradually increased. 
It should also be pointed out that there should be established a laboratory 
in connection with the television studio where all phases and ideas for à 
production can be experimented with before the production is actually 
broadcast, so that the directors and producers 


can determine which elements 
are best suited for production and which ele 


plac 


ments should be deleted. — 
The most difficult problem which presents itself to the whole subject 


actor should be well grounded in the prin- ' 
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of adapting spontaneity methods to television devices is that of adjusting 
and educating the audience to the appreciation of spontaneous material. As 
has been stated írequently in this article, mankind through the ages has 
grown to look upon the cultural conserve with its implications of perfection 
as the sine qua non of human endeavor. We have nowhere meant to imply 
that the conserve is an undesirable quality in civilized culture. On the 
other hand, it seems evident that through his unflagging concentration on the 
"finished article," man has consistently neglected another vital property of 
his existence, the element of spontaneous creativity per se. That an audience 
can exhibit an enthusiastic appreciation of a spontaneous performance has 
been demonstrated to us time and time again in the psychodramatic theatre 
and elsewhere. Once the spectators are informed of what to expect, they 
can be persuaded to readjust their standards of appreciation to comply with 
the artistic principles of a spontaneity production. 

The television audience may be educated along spontaneity lines in the 
following ways: 

1. Polls can be sent out by the broadcasting stations to members of 
the audiences inviting criticism and suggestions concerning various programs; 

2. Lectures can be televised at various intervals, explaining various 
aspects of spontaneity work and the basic principles underlying it; and 

3. Members of the television audience can be invited to take active 
Part in selected spontaneity productions. 


CONCLUSION 


Tt is advisable to organize psychodramatic sessions to be broadcast from 
€ television station to the world. Its three main features, the audience, the 
director with a staff of egos and the dramatic action on the stage should 
be maintained. The audience as a sounding board of public opinion should 
Consist of a small group of individuals representing the roles dominating 
In the community at large, and informants of current social conflicts. As 
this Standardized, trained audience represents the national audience seeing 
and listening in, the therapeutic problem should come, if possible from the 
audience to the stage. The director of the audience or one of his audio 
egos should appear as the mouthpiece or plaintiff. As in a psychodramatic 
Session, after each scene enacted on the stage a discussion with the audience 
1 interluded. From time to time an audio ego steps upon the stage, repre- 
Senting one or another part of the audience in his interview with the direc- 
tor. Tt is of great therapeutic value that the total process of interaction 
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between audience and stage is televised. The therapeutic function of the 
audience has been found invaluable in psychodrama, it should not be left 
out from visualization in television. The citizen in his home should feel 
that he is taking part in the session physically, he should feel that his own 
representative, an audio ego, is acting in his behalf on the screen, on the 
stage as in the audience. It produces not only the illusion of most intimate 
personal participation in the psychodramatic session, but a form of audience 
catharsis similar to the audience's experience in flesh and blood sessions. 
I foresee that in the not too distant future theatres for therapeutic television 
and motion pictures will be just as common place as newsreel theatres are 
today. Each will have a psychiatric consultant. They will provide the 
most effective vehicle for mass pSychotherapy ever devised. “Localized” 
group psychotherapy will have found a counterpart through which millions 
of local groups can be treated en masse. An important cultural lag will have 


been brought to an end. Technological devices as motion pictures and radio 
could be used as a means of Propaganda by unscrupulous agitators and 


politicians to influence mass opinion and mass attitudes as long as thera- 
peutic checks and balances did not exist. With the advent of therapeutic 


ipt pictures the era of uninhibited technological invasion has come {0 
an end. i 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE PSYCHODRAMA 


The new ideas which the psychodrama has brought to the drama 
and the theatre can be strikingly illustrated by reflecting upon the attitude 
which Shakespeare, the dramatist of Hamlet, might have had if faced with 
a real test. Let us imagine him for a moment, sitting at the desk in his 
Stratford home, inspired by the story of Hamlet, the Prince of Denmark, 
Which he found in a history book. He is brooding over it, making notes 
for a new play, of scenes and dialogues as they come to him. Suddenly he 
is interrupted by a knock. He opens the door, an unexpected visitor stands 
there, 

THE srRANGER: Are you Shakespeare, Dr. Shakespeare? My name is 
Hamlet. 

SHAKESPEARE: Hamlet, Prince of Denmark? 

Hater: It is I. I am in great distress. 

Suakesprare: What has happened, Prince? 

Hater: I just walked by the palace. The moon was shining and I saw my 
dead father's face staring at me, as true and real as you are standing 
there. It spoke to me. 

(For a moment Shakespeare does not know where to turn. He is, after all, 

the Shakespeare of the sixteenth century.) 

SHAKESPEARE: You may be the real Hamlet, but I do not need you. The 
play is practically written. I need an actor for the title role. o. 
But let us imagine Shakespeare reborn at Stratford, in our time, sitting 

at his desk again. He stares at the stranger, drops the history book and 

throws his script away. 

5НАКЕ$РЕАВЕ: That is exciting. 

He moves towards the man before him. 

SHAKESPEARE: Pardon me if I touch you. It is you. Y 

He walks up and down and suddenly seizes Hamlet's arm. | 

Suakesprare: Tell me, Hamlet, you saw yOur dead father with your own 
еуез? 

Haurzr; Yes, Shakespeare, just before. It sh 
great distress. 

LLIAKESPEARE: Was he standing on the ground? 
AMLET: i osed in mid-air. | 
s d a e kon ы spot. As Hamlet does so he realizes that Shake- 

Speare's study is really a stage. 

SHAKzsPrARE: How did he look? 


ou are real. 


ook my mind and I am in 
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Hawrrr: Bigger than I ever saw him, seven feet tall. And then he shrank 
and when I tried to touch him he was gone. 

SHAKESPEARE: Did you speak to him? | 

HaurET: No, he spoke to me twice. His voice was gentle at first, then it 


became like a warning. As I speak of him I feel that he is following 
me here. 


SHAKESPEARE: See, Hamlet, we are not alone. Some of my friends are here; 
men and women. | 

Hawrrr: My father pursues me again. Help me, Shakespeare. 

SHAKESPEARE: I could help you better if I could see your father myself and 
talk to him as you have seen him and talked to him. Maybe some 
of the men who sit here can envision the part of your father. 

An old man in the front row of seats moves up the three steps towards 

` Hamlet. 


SHAKESPEARE (to Hamlet): You tell him how your father looked and how 
he acted, where he stood and what he said. 


Hamtet: I can't, it’s impossible. It's so hard to remember. (Talking to the 


old man, an auxiliary ego): First he was kneeling, his head was bowed, 
like this, 


Auxiliary ego watches Hamlet carefull 
and bows his head. 


НАмгЕт: Not like that, man. My father bowed and he did not bow. He 
looked down and still he looked at me. You are a poor actor. (Hits 


him.) Now I remember how it really happened. Get up, man, maybe 
another man can try. 


Another auxiliary ego moves up to the stage, 


Hamer: As I was walking by the palace thinking of my mother’s treachery 


I heard someone calling my name. He was sitting on a ladder. 
The ego climbs up on a ladder. 


HAMLET: On the top rung of it. 

Ego moves to the top. 

HAMLET: It was leaning towards a colu 
not see but the right side of his # 

Ego turns head away, eye half closed. 


HAMLET: The moon was Shining just above him, My father moved his lip® 
as if he were trying to speak. 


Ego moves his lips as if trying to speak, but unable to. 
HAMLET: And then my father shouted 
three times. 


y. He tries to imitate him, he kneels 


d 
mn of the palace so that I coul 
ace. One eye was half closed. 


» 
"You are the King of Denmark» 
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AUXILIARY Eco (raises his voice and shouts at Hamlet three times): You 
are the King of Denmark. 

HaMLET (angry): His voice was not like that. It was gentle, but strong. 
It had power and majesty. I cannot bear it, please stop. 

SHAKESPEARE: Oh, Hamlet, why don't you show me yourself how it was. 
You were there and you know your father so much better than these 
strangers do. 

Hamlet takes the part of his father. He climbs up the column, his head rises 

over the palace and his voice begins to roar over the countryside. 

Hater (as his father): You are the King of Denmark. 

SHAKESPEARE: What is it? Why do you tremble, Hamlet? 

HAMLET (as himself): I just heard my father's voice. It came from there. 

SHAKESPEARE: From where? 

Hamlet walks up to a higher level of the stage. 

Haurrr: Here, in this corner, about eleven feet away from where I stood. 
It was like a whisper. 

HAMLET (as his father, in a low voice): Call the people of Denmark to arms. 

HAMLET (explaining): Then he turned around like this. 

Hamer (as his father, turns around, shakes his fist, knocks on the door of 
the palace): Call the people of Denmark to arms and kill the traitors. 

SHAKESPEARE (interrupting): Is that what you want—to kill? 

Hamier (taken by surprise, dropping the mask of his father; as himself) : 
Death to the new King and the new Queen! 

Hamer (again as himself, suddenly turns to Shakespeare): I want to see 
my mother. Bring her to me. Е 

Ап еро comes upon the stage and acts the mother, Hamlet acts in the role 

9f Hamlet, 

Scene between Hamlet's mother and Hamlet. : 

Then Hamlet asks for his stepfather, the new King. An ego takes his part. 

Scene between the new King and Hamlet as his father. | 

Then Hamlet takes the role of his stepfather as he makes love to his mother. 

Cene between Hamlet as the new King and the queen, Hamlet's mother. 

Then he asks for Ophelia. A young girl, an ego, takes her part. 

Scene between Hamlet and Ophelia. . Р 
Thus, step by step, the psychodrama of Hamlet grows as if out o 

nothing, before our eyes. We see many versions of Hamlet and more than 

One Ophelia. However, the outstanding thing of this production is that we 

do not see Shakespeare, the playwright and producer who meets the actor 
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and rehearses the role of Hamlet, but a real Hamlet meets a real Shakes- 
peare. Аз the madman becomes real, Shakespeare too, has to remove his 
mask of the playwright and the private personality comes to the fore, a man 
with his own anguish and strivings, shortcomings and ambitions. It is а 
production of real people, real Shakespeares struggling with real Hamlets. 
And the egos who come to their rescue are not just actors, but friends and 
connoisseurs of Hamlet's world to which they try to give flesh. 

At first glance it seems as if this were a new departure in the drama, à 
sort of synthesis between the theatre and the insane asylum, between drama 
and psychiatry, a sort of Shakespearean psychiatry. But on deeper con- 
sideration we find that it is not a new way of the drama, but rather 4 
return to its status nascendi, the drama traced back to its primary source. 
Long before the playwright can write a “Hamlet” and a cast of actors 
entertain a crowd of theatregoers with it, there have been thousands of 
living Hamlets, Othellos and Macbeths. They came into the history books 
from life. And it is from the books that the dramatist took them. But the 
psychodramatist meets them before they come ino the books. He meets the 


real Hamlet and the real Shakespeare, now and here, on the stage of the 
psychodrama. i 
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